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A* the meeting of the British As- 
JA. sociation in 1867, Mr. Thorold 
Rogers read a paper ‘On the Funds 
available for Dev eloping the Machi- 
nery of Education,’ in the course of 
which he complained much of the 
want of trustworthy data on the 
subject, and of the impossibility of 
estimating, with any degree of ac- 
curacy, the amount of endowments 
devoted to charitable uses, and es- 
pecially to this particular purpose, 
That complaint, and the discussion 
which followed, represented fairly 
the state of opinion and of know- 
ledge which then prevailed on a 
matter of high national interest. 
Thoughtful men had vague impres- 
sions that great resources available 
for public instruction were unused. 
Each was probably familiar with 
the history of some one endowed 
school in his own neighbourhood, 
which he regarded, rightly or 
wrongly, as the’ type ofa large class ; 

and each felt the need of some great 
reformation. But no one was able 
to speak with confidence respecting 
the aggregate amount of work 
which was “being done by the en- 
dowments scattered through the 
whole country ; or the nature of the 
reform which would best adapt itself 
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to so large a number of cases. Yet 
there is no one subject on which the 
inductio per enwmerationem simpli- 
cem, of which Bacon warns us, is 
more fallacious. A large and com- 
prehensive induction, gathered from 
the whole of the endowed schools of 
the country, was needed in order to 
provide the statesman with ma- 
terial for a sound judgment, both as 
to their present condition, and the 
means of their future improvement. 

The facts thus needed have now, 
however, been brought together, 
stated with unusual fulness and pre- 
cision, and generalised with much 
skill by the Commission which has 
recently reported to Parliament. 
The Royal Commissioners, who were 
nominated at the close of the year 
1864, devoted more than three years 
of anxious labour to their task, and 
have produced, as its fruit, a mass 
of evidence, unprecedented for its 
size ; and scarcely less remarkable 
for the weight of the influence 
which it is calculated to exert. 
Their investigations were limited by 
the terms of their instructions, toa 
certain defined area. They were not 
empowered to concern themselves 
with any endowments which had 
been originally designed for elemen- 
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tary instruction, or for the children 
of the labouring classes only. That 
subject had been considered and 
reported on by the Duke of New- 
castle’s Commission in 1858. Nor 
were they asked to report on any of 
the nine great foundation schools 
—Eton, Harrow, Westminster, 
Winchester, Charterhouse, Rugby, 
Merchant Taylors’, 8. Paul’s, and 
Shrewsbury: for the condition of 
those schools had formed the subject 
of a special inquiry, over the con- 
duct of which Lord Clarendon pre- 
sided, and which was completed in 
1864. Between the boundaries in- 
dicated by the range of these two 
commissions, there lay ¢ yaster area 
of inguiry still, including nearly all 
the endowed grammar schools of 
the country; besides much other 
educational apparatus, such as pro- 
prietary, public and county schools 
of recent origin, and private schools 
of all kinds. To this wide and 
varied field, Lord Taunton and his 
colleagues were instructed to con- 
fine their researches. Within it 
they found 820 schools or depart- 
ments, possessing permanent en- 
dowments which were either giv- 
ing, or were originally designed to 
give, a higher education than that 
of an ordinary primary school. 
The legal definition of a grammar 
school appears to be somewhat elas- 
But it is found practically to 
include nearly all of these 820 insti- 
tutions, either on the ground that 
Latin is mentioned in the statutes, 
as a subject to be taught, or be- 
‘ause the qualification prescribed 
for the master, or the connection 
established between the school and 
the Universities lead to the infer- 
ence that classical instruction was 
intended to be provided by the 
founder. 

The gross revenues of the 
charities to which these schools be- 
long is 336,z01/. But of this sum 
a part is sometimes appropriated 
to the maintenance of almshouses, 
or to other eleemosynary purposes, 
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and the net income available for 
the schools, after all deductions 
are made for management, amounts 
to 195,184/.; besides 14,2641. for 
separate exhibitions, generally in- 
tended for the encouragement of 
such pupils as proceed to the Uni- 
versities. These sums represent, 
however, very imperfectly the whole 
resources of the schools; for, in 
addition to them, almost every 
such foundation possesses a free- 
hold building and ground, to which 
is not unfrequently added a dwell- 
ing-house for the head-master, 
and occasionally other boarding- 
houses. It must be remembered 
that all this is independent of any 
fees which may be charged for board 
and instruction, and is intended as 
a provision, either for enabling poor 
people to obtain instruction with- 
out payment, or at least for cheapen- 
ing a good education for those who 
can afford to pay only a part of its 
market price. 

The amount of endowment varies 
considerably. The richest founda- 
tion in the kingdom is Christ’s 
Hospital, with a net income of 
42,000], per annum; while a few 
are endowed with nothing more 
than a small tenement, which serves 
as a school-house, and a _ rent 
charge of 5/. or 1o/. Nine schools 
possess annual incomes exceeding 
2,000/. Thirteen others have less 
than 2,000/., but more than 1,000/. 
Fifty-five have less than 1,000l., but 
more than 5oo/. Two hundred and 
twenty-two enjoy incomes ranging 
between 10o/. and 500/ ; while the 
remainder are of less value than 
100/, per annum. 

The Commissioners point out 
that the geogr aphice il distribution of 
these foundations is very capricious 
and irregular, This is not to be 
wondered at, when we consider 
that the local associations of testa- 
tors are wholly dependent on acci- 
dent; and that the migrations of the 
population and the vicissitudes of 
trade have caused some towns to 
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decay and others to increase. These 
endowments never attempted at 
any time to adapt themselves to the 
educational needs of the country on 
any comprehensive system; and if 
they had ever been adjusted with 
that view, the arrangement would, 
for various reasons, be wholly in- 
adequate to our modern necessities. 
On the whole, though there are 
a few glaring cases of misplaced 
wealth in one direction, and of edu- 
cational destitution in another, the 
grievance of bad local distribution 
is one of the least important which 
the Commissioners reveal. The 
London district has property for 
educational purposes yielding a 
net income of 56,ooo/.; that of 
the county of Yorkshire exceeds 
18,000l.; that of Lancashire 9,0ool., 
Lincolnshire 7,000/., while Corn- 
wall, which stands lowest in the list, 
possesses no more than 4o0ol. per 
annum as grammar school income, 
and its school buildings are reported 
by the Commissioners to be mean 
and of little value. Of 532 towns 
in England and Wales containing 
more than 2,000 inhabitants, 304 
possess endowments available for 
higher education; and the re- 
maining 228, of which the large 
majority are of modern growth, 
are without any such provision. 
It is undoubtedly true that many 
of the richer foundations are in 
obscure country towns, or rural 
villages. But this is not after all 
a very serious evil. Locomotion 
is now so easy, that no place worth 
going to can be regarded as inac- 
cessible; and if a school is mainly 
designed for boarders, there are 
many advantages in sustaining it 
in a sheltered place, out of the 
reach of temptation, even when its 
size is altogether disproportioned 
to the requirements of its own 
neighbourhood. It is only for day- 
schools that a more equitable local 
distribution of endowments is to be 
desired. And in fulfilling this task, 
it is of more importance to fix the 
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grade or educational character of 
the schools which exist, and to 
apply a few wasted incomes to the 
creation of new schools in places 
now insufficiently supplied, than to 
demand the absolute removal of 
many schools from the present pri- 
vileged centres. 

Yet the most serious revelations 
of the Commissioners, and those in 
regard to which the public con- 
science requires to be most pro- 
foundly stirred, relate, not to the 
wealth but to the educational con- 
dition of these establishments. The 
questions, ‘What are the schools 
actually doing?’ ‘ How many scho- 
lars are taught ? ’ and‘ What is the 
worth of the instruction which they 
receive ?’ have been asked by the 
Commissioners, and answered with 
an elaborate completeness which 
was not attained and scarcely aimed 
at in either of the two preceding 
inquiries—certainly not by Lord 
Clarendon’s Commission, which was 
content to take its account of Eton 
and Harrow from public documents, 
from the testimony of parents, 
from masters past and present, from 
University professors, from local 
residents; from every quarter, in 
short, except from the schools them- 
selves, whose pupils they did not 
examine, and whose systems of in- 
struction they therefore estimated 
at second hand only. And it is to 
be remembered that such questions 
respecting the internal condition of 
the great mass of endowed schools 
had never been officially asked be- 
fore. Lord Brougham’s Commission, 
which pursued its inquiries into the 
condition of public charities from 
1820 to 1830, collected a vast mass 
of facts respecting them, the estates 
they held in trust, their value, and 
the mode of their administration. 
But that inquiry did not extend to 
the educational character of the 
schools. Noscholars were examined, 
and no attempt was made to 
measure the worth of the teaching 
they received. In the present case, 
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the inquiry was mainly directed to 
these special ends. And the result 
of that inquiry was even less satis- 
factory than that of the former in- 
quisition into the management of 
the trust property. The number of 
scholars in 820 schools is returned 
at 36,874, or 9,279 boarders and 
27,595 day scholars; a total appa- 
rently large, but really very small, 
when the amount of the incomes, 
and the capacity of the school pre- 
mises are considered, and when it 
is borne in mind, that the latter 
number is largely swollen by the 
disproportionate attendance of very 
poor children in those of the schools 
which have ceased to give anything 
better than the humblest elementary 
instruction. If this number of 
scholars were well taught, however, 
there would be little ground for 
public indignation; although there 
would still be grave reason to doubt 
whether the system was not so 
costly and so unequal as to demand 
energetic reform. But they are not 
well taught. The evidence of this 


fact fills many volumes, and cannot 


easily be summarised. But it is 
unequivocal, and has been set forth 
in great detail. Perhaps the best 
proof which could be given of its 
truth lies in the fact, that although, 
for some months, statements of the 
most damaging character respecting 
the condition of the schools have 
been before the public; scarcely 
one instance has occurred in which 
they have been called in question, 
and not one in which they have 
been refuted. The whole body of 
testimony is conclusive on these 
points: that the buildings and 
school furniture are in a majority 
of cases most unsatisfactory ; that 
the number of scholars who are ob- 
taining the sort of education in Latin 
and Greek contemplated by the 
founders is very small, and is con- 
stantly diminishing; that the general 
instruction in other subjects i is es- 
pecially unsound, the very existence 
of statutes prescribing the ancient 
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learning often serving as a reason 
for withholding any modern addition 
to it; and that, with a few honour- 
able exceptions, the endowed gram- 
mar schools are characterised by 
inefficient supervision on the part 
of the governing bodies, and by 
languor and feebleness on the part 
of the teachers and the taught. 

It fell to my lot, as one of the 
Assistant Commissioners, to conduct 
so much of the local inquiry as 
concerned the counties of Yorkshire 
and Durham and a part of West- 
moreland. In that capacity I visited 
128 out of the 820 schools reported 
on by the Commissioners The 
gross income of all these schools, 
exclusive of all fees received from 
the parents, is nearly 30,000l. per 
annum, About 25 of them are 
humble village schools, which now 
make no pretension to rank above 
the ordinary National School, or 
even to compete with it. But at 
least 100 of them retain the title of 
grammar school, and profess to be 
doing higher than elementary work. 
Of these I found five large and 
flourishing, sustaining a high cha- 
racter for general usefulness, and 
giving to a good proportion of the 
scholars the training which would 
enable them to proceed to Oxford 
or Cambridge with credit. About 
ten others are small useful schools 
teaching Latin honestly to about half 
of the “scholars, and occasionally 
sending a boy to the University. 
Perhaps ten others would in general 
be entitled to rank with fair National 
Schools, in which two or three upper 
boys are also receiving a little in- 
struction in mathematics or elemen- 
tary Latin. But the rest are very 
much below the level of the schools 
which are inspected and aided by 
the Privy Council. In mere mate- 
rial equipment of desks, books, and 
other teaching apparatus, they are 
far inferior ; in method, in organi- 
sation, in knowledge of the sim- 
plest rudiments, and particularly in 
that mental activity and brightness 
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which always characterise a really 
efficient school, their deficiencies 
are still more striking. Testimony 
similar to this is given in melan- 
choly profusion throughout the 
whole of the reports, particularly 
by Mr. Fearon and by Mr. Bryce, 
each of whom visited a district 
which, like my own, was especially 
rich in examples, both of the good 
and evil of the present system. 
Many reasons are assigned by 
the Commissioners for this state of 
things, and in the second chapter 
of their report, there is an exhaus- 
tive examination of them in their 
proper order. The trusts are often 
badly constituted: some are close 
corporations of private friends, some 
are small bodies of vestrymen, 
others are municipal or trading com- 
panies. In some cases they are 


composed of too many members, in 
others of too few; in some the 
trustees are too remote from the 
place to have any interest in its 
welfare, in others they are so closely 


identified with it, that their whole 
policy is selfish and narrow, and they 
are absolutely incapable of taking a 
general view of the interests of the 
whole district, and of its educa- 
tional wants. In all, they are iso- 
lated fromeach other, self-controlled, 
and often practically self-consti- 
tuted ; without motive for activity, 
or any external aid or guidance, as 
to the form which a wise activity 
should assume. Above all, they are, 
in every case, hampered by tradi- 
tions, by founders’ wills and statu- 
tory provisions, which they cannot 
carry out if they wish, but which 
effectually prevent them from 
making any organic improvements. 
They are generally powerless in the 
administration or government of a 
school, seldom cause any examina- 
tion or report to be made concern- 
ing it; and even in the last resort 
they are virtually unable to dismiss 
an incompetent or negligent master. 
For it is one of the curious anoma- 
lies of the present system, that a 
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grammar school master generally 
enjoys a freehold in his office. Like 
a bishop, or a judge, he holds it 
quamdiu se bene gesserit; and the 
legal interpretation of this is, until 
some reason shall be assigned for 
dismissing him which shall be satis- 
factory to a court of equity. And 
it is certain that no fault, short of 
actually shutting up the school, or 
living an openly immoral and scan- 
dalous life, will ordinarily suffice to 
satisfy the court. And hence its 
jurisdiction is seldom or never ap- 
pealed to, and the master holds 
his appointment for life. I have in 
my mind one great school, with a 
yearly endowment of nearly 1,000/., 
which has so declined through neg- 
ligence and mismanagement, that 
there are not now more than ten 
boys in attendance, and these are 
very imperfectly taught. There 
are two foundation masters, both 
clergymen, who say frankly that 
they have no plans for improving the 
school, and no expectation of doing 
so; in fact, that as their incomes 
are secure, they have no particular 
motive to desire a change. Yet 
each of these gentlemen continues 
se bene gerere in the eyes of the law, 
and to be practically irremovable. 
No one could possibly visit in 
succession a number of these insti- 
tutions without feeling some reve- 
rence for their ancient and historical 
character, and an unwillingness to 
see them ruthlessly destroyed. In- 
deed, it is because of their deep- 
rooted traditions that they are cap- 
able of rendering a service to Eng- 
lish education, which is far in excess 
of the power represented by their 
money wealth. On the other hand, 
it was impossible not to see that 
many of them were not only un- 
suited to modern requirements, but 
proud of their immobility, and un- 
likely, except in obedience to some 
strong external stimulus, to make 
the smallest effort to meet them. 
One can understand and respect 
the position of a schoolmaster who 
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takes his stand resolutely super 
vias antiquas, who refuses to be 
beguiled by modern innovations, 
into a neglect of the clearly ex- 
pressed will of the school founders ; 
and who stedfastly narrows his own 


aims in the direction of an ideal of 


scholarship, which he has learned 
from Ascham, from Milton, or from 
Busby. And one may view, not 
without respect, though perhaps 
with less sympathy, the teacher 
who, finding the ancient grammar 
school theory hopelessly untenable, 
determines to disregard it altoge- 
ther, and to lay himself out to meet 
the importunate and not very intel- 
ligent demands of a restless and 
mercantile age. But the saddest 
part of the experience of the Com- 
missioners appears to have been the 
discovery, that four fifths of the 
grammar schools are fulfilling nei- 
ther the one purpose nor the other ; 
that the ancient ordinances are con- 
stantly quoted as a reason for not 
giving a good modern education, 
while the demands of modern pa- 
rents and of modern business fur- 
nish an equally good excuse for the 
decay of the old grammatical dis- 
cipline. On the whole it is manifest 
that there is in this country a vast 
mass of machinery which, however 
rusty and antiquated, is capable, 
under right supervision, of being 
rendered highly effective ; but which, 
at present, often produces positive 
mischief, and certainly yields re- 
sults miserably inadequate to its 
costliness, and to the educational 
wants of the community for whose 
benefit it was designed. 

It may very naturally be inquired, 
‘What are the means which the 
present state of the law affords for 
remedying this state of things?’ 
For it is always wise before canvass- 
ing the merits of new propositions, 
which must, because they are new, 
appear more or less revolutionary, 
to estimate fairly the dynamic force 
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of the reforming apparatus which 
already exists. Now there are three 
distinct authorities which have from 
time to time interposed for the 
better regulation of educational 
charities—Parliament, the Court of 
Chancery, and the Charity Com- 
mission.! It need hardly be said 
that the aid of Parliament is seldom 
invoked, because the passing of a 
private Act through the legislature 
is a troublesome and difficult pro- 
cess, only justifiable in cases where 
great abuses cry very loudly for 
redress. Moreover, such Acts are 
purely local and exceptional, and 
are obtained at the instance of a 
particular body of persons, more 
or less influential, who are quite as 
likely to be animated by narrow, 
personal, or class interests as by 
considerations of public policy. In 
effect the schemes sanctioned by 
Parliament have not unfrequently 
created new and close corporations 
with special powers, which rendered 
them Jess amenable to public opinion 
than ordinary boards of trustees ; 
and have thus rather increased than 
diminished the difficulty of deal- 
ing with the schools on any large 
or comprehensive principle. The 
schemes sanctioned by the Court 
of Chancery have laboured under 
similar defects, because they have 
dealt with charities, one by one, at 
long intervals of time, and without 
reference to any fixed rule. I have 
had occasion to read a great many 
Chancery schemes for the govern- 
ment of schools, and I observe a 
curious absence of any uniformity 
or coherence among them. They 
are often timid in enforcing the 
reforms most needed, and yet so 
minute and exacting on many points 
of detail that they leave no scope 
for future development or adapta- 
tion. ‘They often witness,’ as Mr. 
Bryce remarks, ‘to an imperfect 
comprehension of the educational 
functions of a school. There is no 


1 See Schools Commission Report, vol. ix. p. 452. 
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reason why lawyers should know 
anything more about teaching than 
teachers know about law, and these 
schemes often handle questions on 
which none but a man of practical 
experience in teaching can form a 
sound opinion.’ It has sometimes 
happened to me to visit schools 
at work under recent Chancery 
schemes, of eight or ten years old; 
which ruled the subjects of instruc- 
tion, the fees to be paid, the distri- 
bution of duties among the several 
masters, and the proportion of 
scholars in the various classes, in a 
manner so unwise and impracti- 
cable that the last state of the school 
seemed to be worse than the first. 
There is, besides, the Charity Com- 
mission, which has often interposed 
most beneficially, and which has 
acquired increased powers by a 
series of recent Acts of Parliament. 
But although the Charity Commis- 
sion has power to deal summarily 
with a large number of cases, and 
to exercise a general supervision 
over the administration of funds, it 
is in fact nothing but a minor Court 
of Chancery, and is bound by the 
same general rules. The evidence 
of this fact is given in detail in the 
fourth chapter of the Commissioners’ 
report, and in the oral testimony of 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Hare, which is 
printed in the fifth volume. 
Whether, therefore, schemes for 
the reformation of educational en- 
dowments proceed from Parliament, 
from the Court of Chancery, or from 
the Charity Commission, they are 
at present all liable to the same 
fundamental objections. They are 
framed at the request or remon- 
strance of the local people, not 
otherwise ; so that, unless such re- 
monstrances are made nothing is 
done, for no one of these three au- 
thorities ever takes the initiative. 
‘Unless,’ as Mr. Fearon says, ‘there 
should be some one with a long 
purse and a relish for litigation, a 
charity may remain for ages unre- 
formed.’ And these schemes are all, 
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it must be remembered, separate, 
single acts, out of harmony with each 
other, and bearing no fixed relation 
to any general law as to the kind of 
education needed by the country, or 
the proper distribution of it. More- 
over, they provide no means for se- 
curing the fulfilment of their own 
provisions. Even the Charity Com- 
mission exercises no supervision, 
employs no educational inspectors, 
and receives no reports on the con- 
tinued efficiency of the schools which 
it has reorganised. Nor is therein 
these schemes any elasticity,—any 
provision for the development of 
the schools according to new needs 
as they arise, or any means of keep- 
ing them en rapport with the im- 
proved ideal of education which, it 
may be presumed, each generation 
will form for itself. Lastly, they 
are all alike fettered, or at least 
powerfully influenced, by the inten- 
tions of the founders, as expressed 
in the original wills or statutes. 
‘ It is not the business of this court,’ 
said Lord Eldon in one of his most 
famous judgments, ‘to determine 
what will be most useful; its busi- 
ness is to determine what is the 
intention of the donor.’ The one 
rule of action in parliamentary and 
Chancery schemes alike has been 
to keep as near as possible to the 
intention of the testator, however 
mischievous or short-sighted that 
intention may have been. I may 
give one instance of this which has 
lately come within my own expe- 
rience. 

Among the schools reported on 
by the Commissioners is one in a 
northern village endowed with a 
rent-charge of 80l., which the tes- 
tator required to be paid in two 
sums of sol. and 30/. to a head and 
second master, each of whom was to 
be in holy orders ; and this arrange- 
ment he desires shall continue ‘so 
long as monarchy and Protestant 
episcopacy shall remain in the land.” 
When I visited the place I found 
that one part of this testament was 
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necessarily disobeyed, for no clergy- 
man could be obtained for 30l. a 
year to teach the lower department 
of an elementary school. But the 
nominal head-master was the curate 
of the parish, who received the 5ol. 
as part of his stipend, and exercised 
a general superintendence over 
the work of the under-master,—a 
humble parochial ‘dominie’ of the 
old type. There is no other school 
in the villave; no one in it learns 
Latin; and the work to be done in 
it is clearly more suited for an or- 
dinary trained teacher than for a 
clergyman. If this village were 
without an endowment, it would 
probably possess a good modern 
school, under a certificated teacher, 
and receive the Government grant 
and inspection. But at present the 
instruction is very low, and is not 
likely to be raised by a gentleman 


who .feels that his supervision of 
the little boys and girls is merely 
nominal, and that the spiritual care 
of the parish is his proper work. 
The other day a scheme 


was pro- 
pounded, for enabling the trustees 
to appoint as a schoolmaster some 
one who should not necessarily be 
a clergyman: memorials were pre- 
pared on both sides; the case was ar- 
gued before Vice-Chancellor Stuart, 
who ruled the rejection of the 
scheme, on the ground that the 
intentions of the testator were per- 
fectly clear, and must not be vio- 
lated. It was in evidence that the 
trustees were peremptorily ordered 
by the will to elect a clergyman, 
and that a clergyman could be 
found to undertake the duty; and 
so the liberty prayed for by the 
memorialists could not be granted. 
Thus the poor little children of this 
village are doomed, for all future 
time, to have an anomalous and un- 
satisfactory National School, and to 
be out of the reach of all those 
influences by which in our time 
National Schools are being so much 
improved; because A. B., who lived 
150 years ago and knew nothing of 
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those influences, had a theory that 
clergymen were the best element- 
ary teachers, and possessed money 
enough to enforce the acceptance 
of that theory upon posterity. 

This dncltines is typical of the 
method of procedure in scores of 
other cases, and of the tenderness 
with which the law regards the 
fancies and even the follies of tes- 
tators. It is true the provisions 
laid down in wills are sometimes so 
preposterous, that it is simply im- 
possible to carry them out. For such 
cases the doctrine of cy-prés has 
been invented, and by it the court 
tries to go as near to the fulfilment 
of an impracticable or foolish will 
as it decently can. One Brown 
leaves a sum of 30,0001. to the Uni- 
versity of London,—not to aid it in 
the great work which that institu- 
tion was established to fulfil, but 
to enable it to found and to super- 
intend an institution for curing the 
maladies of birds and quadrupeds. 
Years pass on, legal proceedings 
have been instituted, and the 
senate of the University has not 
yet been able to agree with the 
lawyers, as to a course of action 
which shall be near enough to 
Brown’s will, to enable them to 
escape the legal forfeiture of the 
estate, and yet not so near to it as 
to incur the ridicule of all the Uni- 
versities of Europe. In Yorkshire, 
Christopher Tancred bequeaths a 
large sum in order that twelve per- 
sons shall for ever reside in Whixley 
manor house, with a cook and three 
maid-servants, and hear prayers 
every morning and evening at six 
o'clock, and listen to a sermon an- 
nually on the birthday of the said 
Christopher Tancred in perpetual 
commemoration of his virtues; and 
further, that the trustees shall keep 
his park till the end of time duly 
stocked with 40 fallow deer. Another 
leaves money, the interest of which 
is to be for ever devoted to the 
release of British captives in Bar- 
bary. Others do their best to 
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pauperise their successors, by per- 
petuating, in prosperous times, the 
mischievous practice of doling out 
bread, or apprentice fees, or small 
sums of money at the church door. 
Only the other day a will was proved 
in Lordon, in which a legacy of 
1,6001. was bequeathed to ‘form a 
perpetual provision for the ‘ cloth- 
ing of the children in Barstow 
Sunday School.’ Now, without 
knowing anything of Barstow or 
its Sunday school, it is not difficult 
to foresee the inevitable difficulties 
and vexations which will arise in 
the interpretation of this bequest, 
say ten years hence, when Barstow 
Sunday School is extinct, or when, 
as is much morelikely, it is thronged 
by the less reputable children of the 
neighbouring villages, in order to 
establish a claim for some clothes ; 

or when the teachers quarrel, and 
the school falls into the hands of 
another religious party; and there 
may be, perchance, two Barstow 
Sunday Schools, each urging its 


claim to be the genuine represen- 
tative of the testator’s protégé. A 
moment’s consideration of the loose 
organisation, and uncertain manage- 
ment which generally characterise 


a Sunday school, will suffice to 
justify a very safe prophecy, that 
the whole of the 1,600/. will have 
been wasted in litigation, or some 
still worse form of extravagance, 
before one generation has passed 
away.' There is something pain- 
ful, almost Indicrous, in the efforts 
of learned judges to find out what is 
the closest approximation to absurd 
directions like these, for which some 
faint show of reason may be found. 
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‘Here is money for the relief of 
Barbary captives,’ says the court. 
‘ But there are no Barbary captives. 
Then let us see how near we can go 
to a Barbary captive. For the will 
of the donor, however inapplicable 
to our times, is in a manner sacred, 
and of perpetual obligation.’ 

We are here brought face to face 
with a grave question, far too com- 
plex and extensive to be adequately 
discussed here. But we cannot 
doubt that the statesmanship of the 
future will revise the whole law of 
inheritance, and ask itself boldly by 
what right the men of each succeed- 
ing generation are thus to burden 
their successors with obligations 
which are too heavy to be “borne, 
and which cannot even be approx- 
imately fulfilled without positive 
injury to the public welfare. It 
need hardly be said here, that the 
right of bequest is not a natural 

right, but a creature of the law; 
and that it exists, if at all, for 
public interests only. The old 
common law of England placed 
great restrictions on the exercise of 
this privilege. None of a man’s 
real property, and no more than 
one-third of his personalty, was 
placed absolutely at his posthu- 
mous disposal before the Reforma- 
tion. Henry VIII.’s Statute of 
Wills conceded ‘the right to be- 
queath realty ; and a series of local 
Acts, especially those of 4 & 5 Wil- 
liam & Mary, 2 & 3 Anne, and 
11 George L., referring respectively 
to the province of York, to Wales, 
and to London, removed one by 
one all the restrictions upon the 
right of disposing of personal pro- 


' It is pleasant to refer to one munificent foundation of our own day, which promises 


to escape the curse of barrenness so often the lot of educational endowments. 


Mr. 


Whitworth’s exhibitions for the encouragement of scientific instruction and mechanical 
skill have been placed on a basis as creditable to his forethought and to his practical 


wisdom, as to his liberality. 
power of self-renewal ; 
be for ever carried out. 
attain ; 


He establishes no corporation of private trustees, with 
nor does he define too rigidly the mode in which his wishes shall 

But he places on record, in plain terms, the object he desires to 
offers a provisional scheme of operations for his own lifetime; and commits the 


whole management of the fund, and the duty of adapting it to future requirements, to the 
Lord President of the Council, or the Minister of Public Instruction for the time being. 
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perty. The whole of the legislation 
of the last 300 years, to say nothing 
of the decisions in courts of justice, 
has proceeded on the assumption, 
that the State is interested in encou- 
raging the accumulation of wealth ; 

and that for this purpose it is ex- 
pedient to guarantee to its posses- 
sors the largest liberty in disposing 
of it. And hence that reverential 
regard for the rights, and even for 
the whims of testators, which has 
become a sort of social superstition 
in England. Some day we shall 
awake to the belief that in this 
matter the State has higher aims 
and higher functions than are 
concerned in the accumulation of 
wealth ; and that among them is 
included the right to prescribe the 
conditions on which private pro- 
perty shall be devoted to public 
purposes ; and to control all machi- 
nery which undertakes to do any 
part of the State’s work. Whena 
man leaves money to me, clogged 
with minute and vexatious regu- 
lations as to how I shall spend it, I 
am at liberty to refuse the legacy if 
I do not like the conditions. But 
the State never exercises this dis- 
cretion. She is always ready to 
accept any trust, however incon- 
venient ; and to guarantee the per- 
petual expenditure of money even 
for her own purposes, according to 
any instructions she may receive, 
whether she approves of them or 
not. 

Consider this—that by our pre- 
sent practice we actually elevate 
to the rank of legislators a body of 
men who have held no other title to 
exercise such a function than the ac- 
cidental possession of money. Here 
is a property qualification of the 
worst kind. At this moment, much 
of the education of the country, and 
many of our most important public 
and social interests, are regulated by 
a confused code of laws, which has 
never been consciously sanctioned 
by the supreme legislature, but is 
the creation of a number of amateur 
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statesmen, many of whom were not 
wise, few of whom possessed any po- 
litical foresight, andall of whom were 
completely destitute of any sense of 
responsibility to the public. Yet it 
is to this parliament of dead men— 
self-constituted, heterogeneous, and 
wholly incompetent—that we are 
accustomed to pay as much defer- 
ence, and to assign as much real 
power as to King, Lords, and Com- 
mons put together. We deal more 
tenderly with its caprices, we seek 
more anxiously to interpret its 
utterances, we are in far greater 
dread of overruling or revoking its 
decisions. The explanation of this 
policy is not far to seek, but it is to 
be found rather in sentiment than 
in reason. It is the name of bene- 
volence which beguiles our judg- 
ment. All our kindest instincts, to 
say nothing of our Christian edu- 
cation, tend to beget an impression 
that charity, almsgiving, and pro- 
vision for the ignorant or the help- 
less, are very sacred things ; and it 
is exceedingly difficult for us to look 
with fresh eyes upon the question 
whether, after all, there is any real 
sacrifice or self-denial in trying to 
control the expenditure of our 
money when it is no longer possible 
for us to enjoy it. Says the Duke 
to Claudio in ‘ Measure for Mea- 
sure ’— 
If thou art rich, thou art poor ; 

For like the ass whose back with ingots 
bows, 


Thou bearest thy heavy riches but a jour- 
ney, 
And Death unloads thee. 


Now, this is precisely the arrange- 
ment to which your ‘ pious founder’ 
declines to submit. He refuses to 
be unladen by death, of his wealth, 
or of the influence which wealth 
gives. He will not leave his suc- 
cessors at liberty to use their own 
discretion as to the disposal of what 
once was his share; but claims to 
go on controlling it, and thus to 
purchase a quasi-immortality for 
himself. In a sense not contem- 
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plated by the apostle, ‘charity’ is 
made to ‘cover a multitude of sins.’ 
That fair and venerable name serves 
often as the mask for selfishness, 
vanity, and vulgar ostentation ; and, 
in the matter of public instruction, 
has been made the pretext for 
maintaining foolish and impracti- 
cable theories so long, that one may 
say advisedly and with all sadness, 
it has proved the means of lower- 
ing the educational standard, and 
of repressing the intellectual ener- 
gies of the whole British people. 

It need hardly be added that ours 
is almost the only civilised country 
in which this state of things exists. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his very 
valuable report to the Commis- 
sioners, points out that it is simply 
impossible, for example, in France. 
There, the right of alienating pro- 
perty from children and heirs is 
far more restricted than in our own 
country, and it is only a small 
amount, varying according to the 
number of his family, which is at a 
man’s disposal for public purposes. 
But in bequeathing money for such 
purposes, he is not at liberty, as a 
man is in England, to name a body 
of private trustees who shall carry 
on a school, or set up an alms- 
house, according to his personal 
instructions. By the ‘ Code Napo- 
léon’ (article 913), a founder must 
entrust his bequest for charitable 
purposes, to a personne civile, de- 
fined as an ‘étre fictif auquel la loi 
reconnait une partie des droits qui 
appartiennent aux personnes ordi- 
naires, et qui peuvent recevoir des 
libéralités.” Such a personne civile 
must, therefore, be a public es- 
tablishment, a public hospital, a 
church, a commune, or some corpo- 
ration, recognised by the law as 
one of public utility, and respon- 
sible to the law for the administra- 
tion of its funds.' And if a chari- 
table bequest is hampered with any 
conditions which are unsuitable or 
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unworkable, which would place the 
proposed institution out of the reach 
of inspection, or give to any other 
than the recognised authority the 
power of determining the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers ; if, in short, 
the bequest contain any provision 
which was contrary to a clearly 
defined public policy, it is ipso 
facto null and void. In Prussia, 
the state assumes the regulation of 
every institution which claims to 
discharge any public function ; and 
Mr. Arnold points out (p. 555, vol. 
vi.) that while the tendency of 
legislation in that country has been 
to control, and gradually to appro- 
priate to itself the rights of private 
patrons, we in England have actu- 
ally allowed those great royal foun- 
dations of which the state, as re- 
presented by the king, is the origi- 
nal patron, to fall into the hands of 
private bodies—close corporations, 
as irresponsible, as tenacious of 
their own vested rights, as if they 
were the inheritors of a_ private 
trust. 

Ere long it may be hoped that 
statesmen will try to estimate the 
enormous mischief which is done in 
England under the name of benevo- 
lence; and will see the need of a 
more energetic and organised super- 
vision of all public charities. When 
they do this, they will certainly be 
prepared to go a step farther, and 
while permitting the free exercise 
of testamentary rights as between 
persons and persons, will make it 
illegal to devote any money to 
public objects, except through the 
agency of some recognised body, 
which is amenable to public con- 
trol. Is it too much to expect that 
we shall soon see the wisdom of 
restraining the power of private 
persons to tamper with any one of 
those great national interests, such 
as education and the relief of the 
poor, which demand organisation 
and fixed principles, and which still 


1 Schools Inquiry Commission Report, vol. vi. p. 462. 
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more imperatively demand complete 
re-adjustment, from time to time, 
in accordance with tlie supreme in- 
telligence and will of the nation, as 
represented in Parliament ? 

It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the Schools’ Inquiry 
Commissioners propose any mea- 
sures so drastic and revolutionary 
as this. They recommend no change 
in the law of inheritance, but they 
propose a scheme which, if adopted, 
would regulate and utilise the pre- 
sent and all future educational en- 
dowments, and introduce order and 
organisation into the secondary in- 
struction of the whole country. 
This paper may fitly conclude with 
a brief summary of their principal 
recommendations. 

They propose that, in each of the 
eleven registrar-general’s divisions 
of England and Wales, there shall 
be an official district commissioner, 
who shall be aided by six or eight 
unpaid commissioners, appointed 
by the crown, and likely to know 
the circumstances and to represent 
the feelings of the district. To 
each of the provincial boards thus 
constituted, they propose to confide 
the duty (1) of fixing the grade of 
the several endowed schools, and 
determining their relations to each 
other: (2) of proposing a scheme 
and tax for the regulation of the 
trusts in each endowed school of 
the provinces ; e.g. sanctioning the 
expenditure of money on buildings 
or change of site, making rules for 
the admission of foundation scho- 
lars, sanctioning the variation, con- 
solidation, and creation of exhi- 
bitions, and levying a tax on the 
income of all school endowments 
for the payment of examiners: 
(3) of abolishing religious restric- 
tions when necessary: (4) .of con- 
solidating or enlarging small foun- 
dations, or suppressing them as 
schools, and converting them into 
exhibitions : (5) of bringing before 
the Charity Commission all endow- 
ments for other purposes than edu- 
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cation, which appear to be useless, 
mischievous, or obsolete, and propos- 
ing schemes for their conversion. 

In addition to these local author- 
ities, it is proposed that there shall 
be a central board, formed by the 
enlargement and strengthening of 
the present Charity Commission ; 
and that it shall be empowered and 
required (1) to receive all schemes 
from the provincial authority, and, 
if approved, to submit them to Par- 
liament: (2) to appoint the official 
district commissioner for each di- 
vision of the country, who shall 
personally inspect every endowed 
school, preside over a court of ex- 
aminers for each county in his di- 
vision, and make an annual report : 
(3) to provide for the general audit 
of all accounts, and gene rally to 
regulate the action of the eight pro- 
vincial boards, and keep them in 
harmony with each other. Over 
such a board the minister of public 
instruction would preside ew officio. 

Lastly, they recommend the es- 
tablishment of a separate and co- 
ordinate central authority, com- 
posed partly of representatives of 
the three universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London, and partly 
of crown nominees, to form a 
council of examination ; with power 
to appoint the court of examiners 
for each county, to draw up general 
regulations for the examination of 
schools of each grade, and to make 
arrangements for testing the quali- 
fications of teachers, and. for award- 
ing to them properly graduated cer- 
tificates. 

Of course the Commissioners 
make elaborate and detailed recom- 
mendations on many other points; 
but these are the most important. 
I believe it will be found that the 
proposal to fix the grade of every 
endowed school, according to the 
special work which it is best quali- 
fied to do, is one of the most fruit- 
ful and practical suggestions which 
has ever been made by a royal com- 
mission. And the plan of bringing 
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all endowed schools alike under an- 
nual inspection, and of providing 
exhibitions whereby the meritorious 
scholar should be promoted from 
the school of each grade to a higher, 
is alone well calculated to restore 
order out of chaos, and to give an 
enormous impetus to the education 
of the country. 

But these proposals, when the 
nation and the Parliament cease to 
be too pre-occupied to attend to 
them, will require much discussion, 
and will probably encounter consi- 
derable opposition. Hundreds of 
schools will ask for some special 
privileges, and will show cause why 
they should be exceptionally treated. 
A formidable array of vested in- 
terests, local prejudices, and con- 
servative instincts will rise up and 
clamour more or less passionately 
for the preservation of the status quo. 
Meanwhile those who care about 
the development of England’s in- 
telligence, and whose faith in the 
future gives them courage to deal 
righteously with the traditions of 
the past, will do well to make up their 
minds on this great subject, and to 
master the evidence which Lord 
Taunton and his colleagues have so 
laboriously collected and marshalled 
with so much fairness and skill. 

In his evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 
1865, Mr. Lowe defended the pre- 
sent anomalous system of adminis- 
tering the education department, 
by a Lord President and a Vice- 
President of the Privy Council, on 
the ground that the work of that 
department was itself so little 
attractive, and so encumbered with 
petty details, that no man of the 
status of a cabinet minister would 
vare to undertake it unless other 
duties were associated with his 
office. Perhaps some day we shall 
be so fortunate as to meet with a 
statesman of the highest rank, who 
may not think the supervision of 
public instruction in this country 
beneath his dignity. Such a man, 
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‘when we find him, will seek to co- 


ordinate and to fuse into one har- 
monious system the present pro- 
visional machinery administered 
by the Privy Council for primary 
education, and the great scheme 
proposed by the Commissioners for 
secondary education. An arrange- 
ment whereby the Universities, the 
District Boards for the government 
of endowments, the Charity Com- 
mission, the Privy Council, and the 
Science and Art Department, shall 
continue to exist side by side in 
stern isolation, working, if not in 
rivalry, at least in mutual distrust, 
anc without reference to each other, 
will always seem to the scientific 
politician clumsy and unwise. To 
economise all the vast resources, 
now existing in England for educa- 
tional purposes—to give unity and 
coherence to all the machinery by 
which they are controlled—to put 
the English Universities into some 
fixed relation of sympathy and help- 
fulness, with all the gradations of 
work which lie beneath them, and 
to animate the whole nation with a 
higher ideal of what is desirable and 
of what is attainable in its intellec- 
tual life, would surely make a task 
to satisfy the noblest ambition of a 
wise and patriotic statesman. 

And the time is ripe. Of inquiry 
and of remonstrance, of statistics 
and discussions, we have had enough. 
No more data for forming a judg- 
ment are wanted. We know now, 
and see too plainly, the vast amor- 
phous fabric which some optimists 
call the ‘system’ of English educa- 
tion. We know that it does not 
adequately fulfil any one of the 
purposes which public education 
ought to accomplish. Knowing 
this, the next step ought not to be 
difficult to a ‘noble and puissant 
nation, rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks.’ 


Since this paper was written, Mr. 
Lowe’s pamphlet, Endowment or 
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Free Trade, containing his strictures 
on the Report of the Commissioners, 
has been published. Like all the 
other public utterances of its emi- 
nent author, it is clear, powerful, 
incisive, and worthy of the deepest 
attention of his countrymen. I do 
not agree with all its conclusions ; 
but I am thankful to Mr. Lowe for 
placing before the public so plainly 
at this juncture the alternative on 
which a decision has to be made. 
He would destroy the endowments, 
make the creation of new trusts im- 
possible, and rely wholly on private 
enterprise and the natural operation 
of the law of supply and demand for 
the future of English education. 
The Commissioners would utilise 
and improve the endowments, 
would correct the abuses which 
exist, and take precautions with a 
view to prevent the growth of others 
for the future. I have no doubt 
that when the subject shall have 
been considered, the latter course 
will prove to be not only more in 
harmony with the genius of English 
institutions and with the general 
sentiment of the English people, but 
also, in effect, the wiser, more ex- 
pedient, and more economical policy. 
Mr. Lowe’s objections to the main- 
tenance of endowed schools are for- 
cibly stated. They are:—(1) that 
the position and income of the master 
are independent of his professional 
success ; (2) that it is impos- 
sible to secure for them really 
efficient local government ; and (3) 
that the teaching in them has a 
constant tendency to become negli- 
gent and inefficient, or, at the best, 
inert and unprogressive. But these 
are precisely the evils which the 
measures proposed by the Commis- 
sioners are designed to correct. 
There is neither experience nor 
argument to justify any doubt that 
such measures would be effectual. 
And if they prove so, the country 
will retain the use of a machinery 
which, with all its faults, is too 
precious to be cast aside, and which 
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is capable of discharging a higher 
national function, by raising the 
tone and character of our secondary 
instruction, than by being converted 
into the form of libraries and mu- 
seums, or devoted to primary educa- 
tion, as Mr. Lowe proposes. 

The cardinal hypothesis of Mr. 
Lowe’s pamphlet, that ‘the com- 
mercial principle, if it beonly allowed 
fair play, will be found to be more 
than a match for the principle of 
authority in any shape,’ is certainly 
not verified by experience. There 
is not a fairly educated country in 
the civilised world whose system of 
general instruction is wholly aban- 
doned to the operation of private 
enterprise, and regulated by the 
wants of parents and by the self- 
interest of teachersalone. We have 
had in this country long experience 
of the working of free trade in 
middle-class education; and in many 
places where there are no disturbing 
influences like endowments to inter- 
fere with the due operation of the 
principle, the result is only too ap- 
parent. The Commissioners have 
revealed to us, with sufficient plain- 
ness, the condition of the ‘com- 
mercial academies’ and ‘educational 
homes,’ and the ignoble and vulgar 
aims which satisfy so many of the 
private teachers and their patrons. 
And it is not difficult to gather from 
the testimony of the Assistant Com- 
missioners—who have, it must be 
remembered, seen large numbers of 
schools of both classes—that low 
and poor as is the ideal of educa- 
tion current among endowed school 
trustees and masters, that of the 
average British middle-class parent, 
as it is reflected in the private 
academies, is lower and poorer still. 
Why should our own be the only 
Government in Europe which de- 
liberately abandons the task of rais- 
ing and correcting this ideal? No 
one knows better than Mr. Lowe 
how valuable may be the influence 
of a wise central administration 
upon the primary education of the 
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country. This influence has been 
exerted, not in obedience to any 
economic laws, but in defiance of 
them; it has been shown not only 
in the careful distribution of a large 
sum of public money, but also in 
improving the quality of elementary 
instruction throughout the whole 
country, and in familiarising people 
with a standard of efficiency, which, 
even if no pecuniary aid had been 

wanted, would never have been 
camel by school managers and 
parents alone. And if, mutatis mu- 
tandis, similar influence is ever to 
be exerted upon the education of 
the middle classes, who so lamen- 
tably need it, it is through the 
endowed schools that the leverage 
can be first most effectually applied. 
In her capacity as supreme trustee 
of all endowments, the State is at 
liberty to inspect these institutions, 
to stimulate them to exertion, and 
to impress them from time to time 
with her noblest aims in the matter 
of education. They are in possession 
of the ground; they cannot be ex- 
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tinguished without much waste and 
sacrifice, and some injustice. They 
are capable of becoming the model 
schools of the country, Through 
them the Government might hope 
to exert an indirect but “salutary 
pressure upon the private and pro- 
prietary schools of the country ; for 
the Commissioners have themselves 
recommended that the inspection 
and general organisation, which 
shall be compulsory as applied to 
grammar schools, shall be made 
available on behalf of such other 
secondary and higher schools as 
voluntarily apply for them. There 
is a prospect held out here of conso- 
lidation, of method, of improvement, 
of economy in national resources, 
of unity and clearness in national 
aims. Can we afford to surrender 
this pleasant vision, and to sink 
back content with the natural ope- 
ration of those economic laws, of 
whose efficacy we have now obtained 
many centuries of unmistakable but 
very bitter experience ? 
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THE MATERIALS 


? some of our readers the title 
of this paper might seem to 
involve a degree of assumption; to 
others, a want of sense. We hope 
to prove, in a short time, that it 
does not justly incur either imputa- 
tion. As to want of sense—though 
even in scientific matters traces may 
occasionally be found of that minus 
quantity, and followers may still 
exist of him, who, when it was sup- 
posed that a geometrical figure had 
been discovered in the moon, pro- 
posed to trace out something similar 
in the plains of Siberia, by way of 
opening a communication with our 
neighbours across the sky, — we 
trust that all we have to say will be 
amenable to sound reason. And as 
to the idea of too great pretension, 
it would have undoubtedly attached 
to any attempt to speak of all the 
materials which the Creator has 
seen fit to employ; but we have 
carefully avoided any such exten- 
sive epithet. Our aim is merely to 
show, in a simple and intelligible 
way, and as far as may be fairly 
expected in a rough and general 
outline, what has been ascertained 
as to the elements of the creation at 
large—a wonderful subject, and 
deserving of far better handling. 
But, first of all, we have to define 
the term ‘element,’ and to describe 
the extent of its application. By 
an ‘element,’ it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, is meant a simple sub- 
stance, which, so far as our means 
of investigation extend, is incapable 
of decomposition, or reduction to 
any more primitive form. And we 
may presume upon our readers’ 
knowledge of the fact—though some 
experience in teaching leads us to 
be careful even as to this presump- 
tion—that the ‘ four elements,’ uni- 
versally recognised as such but two 
or three generations ago, have 
entirely disappeared from the list. 
Not one of them is now considered 
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OF THE UNIVERSE. 


a simple body. Air is known to be 
a mixture of two transparent gases, 
nitrogen and oxygen. Water is a 
compound of oxygen and hydrogen, 
another gas. Even in fire, the light 
and heat may be separated, and it 
is now generally admitted that each 
may be reducible to a subtle form 
of motion. And earth is but the 
common name of—we had almost 
said a hundred substances—each a 
compound in itself. From the 
chemists, who are the only autho- 
rities upon this subject, we learn 
that there are about 62 elements at 
present known, of which 49 are 
metals, 8 substances with an indi- 
vidual character of their own, which 
does not admit of their being ranked 
with the preceding, and 5 gases. 
Such appear to be the materials of 
which our globe is composed. We 
cannot affirm it to be matter of 
demonstration that none of these 
may be some day found reducible 
to a more simple form. We can- 
not pronounce with mathematical 
confidence that no unexpected and 
startling discovery may yet effect at 
least a partial change in some of 
these positions. But we may safely 
affirm, from the accordance of rigid 
theory with accurate and extensive 
observation, that the probability of 
any general revolution in chemical 
knowledge is almost infinitesimally 
small; and though we cannot as 
yet claim the reduction of every 
stronghold, we may believe that the 
ground which has been won during 
the present century is effectually 
secured from becoming again the 
possession of ignorance and uncer- 
tainty. 

We may say, therefore, without 
presumption, that we know pretty 
well of what our globe is made. 
Then comes the interesting inquiry, 
Is the rest of the universe composed 
of similar, or of entirely unknown 
materials ? Sun, moon, and stars, 
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what are they in their actual nature 
and ultimate composition? We 
see their light; in individual cases 
we can detect something of the ar- 
rangement of their surfaces; but 
what is their chemical character ? 
Of what are they made? Are the 
elements that we here know the 
sole substratum everywhere em- 
ployed by the Great Creator as the 
foundation of His glorious work ? 
Or has He seen fit to employ, in 
other places of His dominion, ma- 
terials, to us wholly, or it may be 
only in part, unknown ? 

It is a daring question ; and but 
a few years back would have been 
almost a hopeless one. How could 
it be possible to reply to it? We 
have no means of bridging over 
that wide gulf that separates us 
from every other body of our sys- 
tem. One strange and singular 
exception must indeed be men- 
tioned. From time to time a mes- 
senger reaches us from the outward 
space, much more frequently indeed 
than might be supposed; it has 


been calculated that on some part 
or other of our planet an aérolite 


descends daily. Wonderful things 
these strangers are, flying as it 
would seem by millions through 
every portion of our orbit at ran- 
dom—but that the Creator does 
nothing at random—and very sin- 
gular is usually their appearance, 
and very unlike that of the ordinary 
materials around us. But what- 
ever may be their aspect, they 
bring us much less intelligence 
than might have been supposed. 
Not being of the earth, we might 
reasonably as well as eagerly in- 
quire what news they convey; but 
strange to say, there has not as yet 
been discovered a single element 
not already existing here, nor, in- 
deed, so much in number as a third 
of those already known. Wherever 
they may come from, or whatever 
may be their destination, they lead 
us but to the negative conclusion, 
that there is no evidence, so far, of 
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any other constitution in the distant 
regions of this great universe, than 
that which we already know. And, 
so far, our question is left in its 
original hopelessness. In fact, if 
we have oftentimes much trouble 
in ascertaining the chemical com- 
position of substances with which 
we are hourly familiar, which we 
can not only see, but handle, and 
weigh, and taste, and smell, and 
expose to all kinds of chemical 
reaction, what possible prospect can 
there be that we should ascertain 
the real nature of those to which 
we never draw nearer, in the most 
favourable case, than almost a 
quarter of a million of miles, while 
in other instances we are separated 
from them by hundreds or thou- 
sands of millions, and distances 
passing calculation, and outrunning 
imagination itself? We see that 
the bodies are there—and that is 
all we know. Jt is only by their 
light that we become aware of their 
existence. 

And yet it is that very light that 
has of late been made the means of 
informing us of much more than 
that they are merely where we see 
them. A most unexpected advance 
—an advance that but a few years 
ago might have been ranked with 
impossibilities—has actually been 
made. That light—the sole indi- 
cation of their existence—has been 
found capable of revealing to us 
secrets as to their nature perfectly 
unsuspected. We have now learned, 
so to speak, to dissect it, to separate 
it into its component parts, and to 
cause some at least of those parts to 
tell us the mystery of their origin. 
To explain, in as simple a mode as 
we can, how this marvellous dis- 
closure has been brought about, 
will be the object of the following 
remarks. 

That ordinary or white light may 
be decomposed by refraction into 
what are commonly known as the 
‘colours of the rainbow,’ is a fa- 
miliar fact. Every transparent sub- 
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stance, of greater density than that 
of air, and bounded by surfaces in- 
clined to one another, gives evidence 
of this dispersion, as the separation 
into colour is technically called. 
Wesee it in the drops that fall from 
the clouds, or glitter upon the 
branches, or are dashed into frag- 
ments by the fury of the cataract. 
We see it in the flashing hues of 
the diamond, and often to great ad- 
vantage in the pendents of chande- 
liers: but it is most conveniently 
and perfectly exhibited by what is 
called a pris a piece of glass 
having two surfaces greatly inclined 
to each other. Light, after passing 
through any of ‘these dispersive 
media, is no longer of simple and 
uniform w hiteness; it is transformed 
into a series of the most vivid and 
delicate tints, melting into each 
other by an insensible gradation, 
from a dark heavy red, through 
brilliant orange, grecn, and blue, to 
a deep and tender violet. We are 
not now concerned with the in- 
quiry—though in its own place a 
most interesting one—how this di- 
versity of hue is universally found 
where refraction, or bending of the 
rays of light, takes place; and 
whether colour is so connected with 
refraction that every progressive 
degree of refraction produces its 
own tint—in which case each hue 
would be simple and independent, 
—or whether, some, at least, of the 
colours may not be of composite 
character—as indeed every artist 
would from mere inspection at once 
conclude. Sir Isaac Newton’s di- 
vision into seven colours, having 
no other basis than an inadequate 
analogy with the notes of music, 
has dropped out of use, with other 
hypotheses ; and the question now 
seems to lie between a superimpo- 
sition of three bands of the colours 
recognised as primaries in painting, 
red, yellow, and blue, equal in ex- 
tent, but very unequal in intensity 
in different parts of their length ;— 
and a continuous series of literally 
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innumerable hues, each equally ele- 
mentary and self-subsistent, and 
ach passing, without the least over- 
lapping, into its neighbours on 
either side by the most delicate and 
imperceptible modification. The 
former, the idea of Brewster, is now 
so generally considered. as sup- 
planted by the latter, that an at- 
tempt to get the cause rchcard may 
be thought to savour of ignorance 
or obstinacy; yet there are those 
willing to take it in hand, and to 
risk the charge of temerity in the 
cause of truth. Experiments of a 
noveland very interesting character 
have been made, and are now in 
progress, which it would be prema- 
ture to describe at present, but 
which, as far as they have gone, 
have given results not, as it seems, 
capable of explanation on the more 
modern hypothesis, but decidedly 
corroborating the theory of Brews- 
ter. But we will let these pass. 
Should their ultimate results prove 
accordant with their existing pro- 
mise, the public will be invited to 
judge of their value. 

Meanwhile the subject before us 
is independent of such researches, 
and unconnected with any theory 
of colour. The spectrum, as the 
band of varied hues is called, when 
obtained direct from the sun by re- 
fraction—whether naturally, as 
through the bow set in the cloud, 
or the rain-drops pendent on the 
leaves, or artificially, as through a 
prism of glass or other suitable ma- 
terial—exhibits to us nothing more 
than what we have described, a suc- 
cession of brilliant tints passing 
gradually from red of various qua- 
lities through yellow and green to 
blue deepening into violet. Buta 
little consideration will show us 
that these colours, however uncom- 
pounded in their own nature, can- 
not, under these circumstances, be 
regarded as absolutely simple and 
pure. They would be so if the sun 
were a point; but the breadth of 
its surface, or in astronomical lan- 
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guage, disc, prevents the complete 
analysis of its light: for every por- 
tion of this disc, from the one side 
to the other, in whatever direction 
the refraction may have been ef- 
fected, has been contributing its 
own share of light to every portion 
of the spectrum, so that the latter, 
instead of being a simple decompo- 
sition of one pencil of light issuing 
from one point, is an overlapping, 
to a. certain small but not inconsi- 
derable degree, of innumerable 
spectra from an infinite number of 
luminous points, producing a confu- 
sion, the limit of which is of course 
the apparent breadth of the source 
of light. Within that confusion, 
that crowding together and inter- 
mixture of neighbouring tints, some 
mystery may lie concealed; we 
shall at any rate naturally seek to 
disentangle it—and fortunately the 
means are ready to our hand. We 
can thin out the crowd to a simple 
rank, by reducing the visible breadth 
of the sun to a single point, Or, 
better still, since the tints are 
mingled and confused only in one 
direction, that of the refraction, we 
may, by means of a slit which can 
be adjusted to any amount of 
opening, narrow the sun’s disc to a 
mere transverse line of light, which, 
preserving the full breadth of the 
spectrum in its own direction, and 
giving us as it were a ribbon dyed 
in transverse bands instead of the 
single parti-coloured thread which 
would issue from one point of light, 
makes the phenomenon conspicuous 
enough for study, while the confu- 
sion arising from overlapping is re- 
moved. And now we shall be able 
to see whether anything has been 
lying hid in the crowd; and well 
shall we find our trouble rewarded. 
Thus formed from a single narrow 
transverse streak of light, the spec- 
trum is no longer a continuous 
band, Its colours remain as they 
were, but it is full of interruptions. 
It is crossed in innumerable places 
—the best instruments show up- 
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wards of z,000—by dark lines, some 
much broaderand more conspicuous 
than others, but all of hair-like 
minuteness, and in most irregular 
arrangement and fortuitous group- 
ing. What is the meaning of this 
strange spectacle? this marvellous 
and closely compacted array of in- 
tervals of darkness, for the most 
part so extremely thin, yet so per- 
fectly sharp and black, in that 
bright beam that seemed just now 
to be nothing but vivid though 
variegated light ? What can there 
be in the sun to give rise to such 
interruptions in its pure and glo- 
rious emanation? ‘Those lines are 
evidently characters in an unknown 
language, which he who reads will 
have accomplished a more wonder- 
ful task than the deciphering of the 
recovered inscriptions of Nineveh 
of old. Yet, to a certain extent, 
they have been read, and they have 
told strange things. How has this 
been done ? 

To explain this, we must bear in 
mind that the sun is not the only 
fountain of light. All terrestrial 
substances, even the gases them- 
selves, when adequately heated, 
glow out with an intensity propor- 
tioned to their temperature, and 
well depicted in a passage of that 
noble poem ‘The Forging of the 
Anchor,’ where hyperbole, as in so 
many other cases, conveys a more 
faithful, because a more living im- 
pression, than any coldly accurate 
enunciation of bare fact : 

It rises, roars, rends all outright—O Vul- 
can, what a glow! 

’Tis blinding white, ’tis blasting bright, the 
high sun shines not so! 


The high sun sees not, on the earth, such 
fiery fearful show. 


The terrestrial incandescence, 
thus vividly described, becomes a 
source of light independent of the 
sun, and capable of being examined 
as to its constitution with equal 
facility. The spectroscope, an in- 
strument invented by the celebrated 
German opticiaa Frauenhofer, and 
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destined hereafter to take rank 
only after the telescope and the 
microscope as a revealer of mys- 
teries, is the medium of investi- 
gation in either case. Its structure 
is sufficiently simple, comprising, as 
its essential parts—for the details 
are subject to much variation—a 
slit of adjustable narrowness be- 
tween two metallic plates, to elimi- 
nate the overlapping of the spectra; 
a prism, or rather, in order to obtain 
a wider dispersion, a combination of 
prisms, to decompose the admitted 
but straitened ray ; anda small tele- 
scope, the intention of which is to 
magnify the spectrum thus formed, 
and rendered sufficiently pure to 
exhibit its interior arrangement, 
so as to unfold more effectually its 
complexity. The investigation con- 
ducted by means of this beautiful 
apparatus is known as spectrum 
analysis, and it is equally appli- 
cable to every kind and degree of 
light, provided it retains sufficient 
intensity, after this unsparing re- 
duction and expansion, to form a 


distinct impression upon the eye. 
Our next process, therefore, is to 


submit to examination the light 
given out by the terrestrial ele- 
ments. These the chemist knows 
how to raise to incandescence in 
the hard-plied forge or crucible, 
the insidious flame of the oxy- 
hydrogen lamp, or more fierce than 
either, the mysterious and awful 
current of electric power. <A vivid 
spectrum at once streams from the 
prism; and we are instantly struck 
with the difference inevery way from 
the solar result. Any solid element 
thus ignited affords a band of the 
same, or nearly the same brilliant 
colours, but without the crossing of 
a single dark line. Urge it until 
it flows down in fusion, still the 
unbroken spectrum remains. But 
force on the heat till the material 
rises into a glowing vapour, and 
the scene is changed at once. At 
once the continuous spectrum, the 
uninterrupted stream of colour, 
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common to every ignited solid or 
fluid element, is converted into a 
succession of transverse lines, bril- 
liantly and vz wriously tinted accord- 
ing to their place in the spectrum, 
extremely narrow fragments as it 
were of the continuous spectrum, 
and separated by intervals, more or 
less wide, of darkness—gaps where 
that spectrum has totally disap- 
peared. This is strange: and in 
its first impression strangely irre- 
gular: but further examination 
shows us a yet stranger regularity. 
There is no rule as to the thickness 
or position or grouping of the bright 
lines: but we shall find that every 
chemical element, whatever its na- 
ture, has, when ina state of vapour, 
a system of lines of its own, and so 
peculiarly appropriate to itself, that 
the appearance or non-appearance 
of those lines is an infallible cri- 
terion of the presence or absence of 
that element. It is true, this evi- 
dence is not in all cases of ready 
attainment, Some materials stand 
a great amount of violence, so to 
speak, in refractory silence ; but 
all have been found to yield to the 
irresistible energy and subtlety of 
electricity, that ‘ fervent heat,’ per- 
haps, as far as natural causes are 
concerned, in which the elements 
shall hereafter melt and pass away. 

But our investigation, however 
interesting, does not thus far bring 
us to any conclusion. We have 
been advancing apparently in pa- 
rallel, in place of converging direc- 
tions. The spectrum of the sun is 
discontinuous with hair-breadth 
tracks of darkness. The spectra 
of the terrestrial elements are also 
discontinuous, but with hair- 
breadth lines of light. The one 
seems of a class which is the reverse 
of the other. But this apparent 
contrariety will lead to further 
thought and further investigation. 
There may be more connection here 
than meets the eye. Their relative 
position might be collated. Noone 
element has bright lines at all com- 
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parable in number to the dark 
bands of solar light: still, if any 
single elementary line-system were 
found to agree in position through- 
out with a corresponding number 
of solar interstices, would it not be 
a marvellous coincidence? The in- 
terruptions are so extremely minute 
for the most part, and so perfectly 
invariable in relative situation, that 
if it were possible to match, and 
fill up precisely, any one set out of 
them, would it not be a most sus- 
picious and suggestive fact? But 
this is just what the ingenuity of 
man has been permitted to do. The 
skill of the optician has brought 
the bands of the terrestrial elements 
successively into direct comparison 
with the solar lines, placing them 
side by side in the same field of 
view. In very many cases no cor- 
respondence can be found. The 
sets of objects are similar in cha- 
racter, but so dissimilar in position 
and grouping that there can be no 
mutual relation. But in other in- 
stances we are startled by the 
accord. In number, in position, 
in thickness, the correspondence is 
absolutely perfect ; every line of the 
terrestrial element has its fellow, 
somewhere or other, in the long 
and multitudinous series of the 
solar bands. Strange coincidences, 
without real connection, there cer- 
tainly have been, and are, in the 
system of things. For example, it 
once happened to the writer to 
bring out, at the close of an arith- 
metical operation, the succession of 
figures 12345°6, the chances against 
which must have been extremely 
great. But there is something 
more here. A possibility of course 
there must be in the abstract, that 
such a correspondence might be the 
effect of chance: that is, since the 
lines must be of some definite 
number and dimensions, and must 
occupy some definite position, there 
cannot be any natural impossibility 
that the number and dimensions 
and position in each case should 
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correspond. But the resources of 
mathematics enable us to compute 
the probabilities of such matters, 
and it is stated that, with regard 
to one set of lines only, consist- 
ing of about 60 individuals, the 
chances in favour of that coin- 
cidence implying identity are as 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000 to I. 
And this, we must remember, 
though possibly the strongest, is 
yet but one out of a considerable 
number of similar instances, each 
increasing the chance against error 
in so high a ratio, that though not 
a mathematical, it becomes a moral 
impossibility ; and we are forced 
to admit a connection of the most 
intimate nature between those sets 
of luminous terrestrial and the cor- 
responding non-luminous solar lines. 

It is obvious, however, that a very 
important link is wanting. How 


are the light and darkness to be 
reconciled ? What has wrought the 
apparent reversal of the state of these 
bands ? If this cannot be explained, 


the whole remains in a state of un- 
penetrated obscurity. Nothing but 
such a reversal by actual experi- 
ment could establish their identity ; 
and what could seem less likely 
than such an experiment, to be 
devised, or to be successful? Yet 
it has been done. Even this has 
not been denied to the patient 
enterprise ofman. <A single instance 
of such a change would have been 
sufficient to establish the principle— 
but it has been effected over and 
over again. And though we have 
not as yet accomplished a general 
reversal of these lines—and no 
wonder, the conditions of the ex- 
periment being peculiarly embar- 
rassing—yet we have lifted the 
veil in so many places, and with so 
varied elements, that no reasonable 
doubt as to what lies behind it can 
remain: the difficulty experienced 
in applying our scanty means of 
operation would not be felt for a 
moment in the glorious laboratory 
in the centre of our system. The 










































































































































































































































principle then is this: that when 
an element in the state of vapour 
has been so heated as to give out 
its characteristic bright bands, if 
the light of these bands subsequently 
traverses another stratum of the 
same vapour, of a lower and non- 
luminous temperature, these bands 
will be reversed, absorbed we might 
say, in their transit, and will appear 
no longer bright but dark, if there 
is any luminous background capable 
of exhibiting them by contrast. 
How then will this apply to the 
case before us? We shall be at no 
loss for the explanation, if we only 
suppose, first of all, that the real 
body, or more correctly, photo- 
sphere of the sun consists of mate- 
rials of such a nature as to stand 
the amazing temperature concen- 
trated there, if not without fusion, 
yet without being reduced to vapour. 
Carbon, possibly, might answer the 
description, but the means of iden- 
tification are wholly absent. Such 
bodies would give us the continuous 
spectrum—the brilliant background 
of varied colours. These, in fact, 
are the real source of the solar 
light, and these perhaps may con- 
stitute the great bulk of that huge 
luminous mass; but of their nature 
we are, and must remain, in ignor- 
ance, since, as far as our present 
means of investigation extend, it 
could only be manifested to us by 
those elementary lines, which are 
not otherwise called out except by 
commencing volatilisation. Among 
these unknown solid or fluid mate- 
rials, however, are interspersed, we 
must suppose, a number of elements 
of a less refractory character—sub- 
stances which resolve themselves 
into vapour in the focus of that 
unearthly glow, and float at a 
limited height above it. These 
would obviously exhibit in the 
spectroscope lines of light ; and, we 
have reason to believe, of sufficient 
brilliancy to project themselves 
unextinguished, if not und mmed, 
in front of the general spectrum. 
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But those lines we are not in a 
position to see. Masses of elastic 
vapour, extending themselves fur- 
ther and further from the ignited 
surface, must necessarily lose in 
proportion some of the temperature 
prevailing beneath them, and when 
sufficiently cooled by expansion and 
remotenesss, would effect the re- 
versal of which we have spoken, and 
convert every luminous band into 
a corresponding line of blackness. 
We require no more. All is as 
naturally explained as we can rea- 
sonably expect, both the spectrum 
of colour and its interruptions, in 
full harmony alike with theory and 
with the results of terrestrial ex- 
periment; and there is no presump- 
tion in saying that we now know 
some part of the materials of the 
sun, 

But merely a part of them. Not 
only are we ignorant, as we have 
said, of the nature of anything that 
does not speak to us, as withholding 
its elementary lines, but we are 
equally at a loss if the lines should 
be there without their key. Then 
we are listening to a strange lan- 
guage, and no interpreter at hand. 
We do not even know the number 
of the individuals thus intimating 


their existence in that fount of 
light. For as some of the known 


elements have very few, but others 
a profusion of lines, so it is impos- 
sible for us to conjecture of what 
number of unknown elements that 
uncounted multitude of solar bands 
are telling. Some of the bands 
undoubtedly arise nearer home. 
They are due to atmospheric ab- 
sorption, increasing with its amount, 
and disappearing, probably, wholly 
beyond its influence. These we may 
eliminate by careful observation. 
But what of the rest ? Our teachers 
are silent; nor is there in the pre- 
sent state of science much to war- 
rant a hope of discovery. If, when 
we have gone through the whole 
circle of terrestrial elements, and 
ascertained, as Herbert says, 
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What, willing, nature speaks, what forced 
by fire, 
and found no key among all this to 
decipher the grand but forbidding 
characters of the rest of the solar 
inscription, for the present at least 
our discoveries there are at an end. 
Thirteen or fourteen elements, me- 
tallic and gaseous, rewarded the 
investigations of Kirchhoff, the great 
leader in this new branch of re- 
search. It is a noble thing to have 
read so much—to have spelt out so 
many names in that glorious hand- 
writing of the Almighty: more 
wonderful to have done so much 
than not to have accomplished more. 
But Kepler’s words will ever be 
found true, ‘ Adhuc plus ultra est,’ 
both to reward and to baftie the in- 
vestigator. Our advance seems to 
have been checked here; in this 
direction the assault has terminated 
in only a partial though glorious 
success. Kirchhoff and his fol- 
lowers have won their laurels 
bravely ; but the rest of the citadel 
is impregnable, or defies at any rate 
all hitherto devised modes of attack. 
But there was no reason why the 
campaign should thus terminate, 
and it has been pushed on in other 
quarters and by other hands, espe- 
cially by our truly eminent country- 
man, Huggins, with most gratifying 
results. It has long been known 
that, on earth, the interruptions 
in the solar light are unchanged by 
reflection, even from an irregular 
surface: if then the spectra of the 
planets are not faithful reproduc- 
tions of that of the sun, the dif- 
ference must be due to a diversity 
of elementary constitution—and 
probably in the quality of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. The moon, 
thus interrogated, ‘takes up the 
wondrous tale’ in accurate repe- 
tition, according with the absence, 
or rather the extreme tenuity of 
atmospheric covering. Venus, too, 
shows no deviation, But it is 
otherwise in Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn ; the light of each of which 
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indicates a something, which would 
probably not be visible in the ter- 
restrial spectrum viewed from a 
corresponding distance, and which 
leads to the impression that their 
atmospheres, though in _ general 
character similar to our own, con 
tain elements not identical with 
those which surround our globe. 
Who knows but that in these pecu- 
liarities may lie their special adap- 
tation for the presence of vegetable, 
animal, and even rational existence? 
There is nothing extravagant in 
this: it has been already shown 
by Professor Tyndall how much the 
temperature of the surface of our 
globe depends upon the aqueous 
vapour suspended invisibly in our 
atmosphere, and that a different 
arrangement of this—or still more, 
it might be added, a fortiori, the 
introduction of some unknown but 
more powerful agent, might equa- 
lise the temperature of those far- 
distant and comparatively feebly- 
enlightened globes, with that which 
we enjoy, and render them equally 
suitable, though of course under 
very dissimilar conditions, for the 
abodes of all the diversity of life. 
Again, as to comets. Many and 
discordant have been the hypotheses 
advanced as to the nature of bodies, 
obviously so widely and in so many 
respects dissimilar to the other 
components of our system. Even 
the apparently simple questions, 
whether they shine by native or re- 
flected light ; whether they contain 
any solid ‘ nucleus’ or central mass, 
or are mere aggregations of vapour, 
have been answered in opposite 
ways by observers who could com- 
mand the highest exercise of optic 
power. Something there seemed 
about them that denied itself to the 
curiosity of man. Their very aspect 
was as much calculated to perplex 
the intelligent as to alarm the un- 
educated and superstitious. The 
co-ordination of obedience to the 
law of gravity as a mass, with con- 
tempt of it in the detail of the 
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arrangement —the conjunction of 
a head so distinctly subjected to the 
sun’s attraction, that its course can 
be computed, even to its return in 
future generations, and a tail stream- 
ing away into the immensity of 
space, as though instinct with an 
abhorrence of what all other Nature 
loves—who was to disclose this 
enigma? Nor is it more than very 
imperfectly unveiled even now. 
The application of the spectroscope, 
unfortunately, is too recent for the 
analysis of any great or broadly ex- 
panded comet. The silver plume of 
the lovely ‘ Donati,’ the fiery enve- 
lopes of the portent of 1861, when 
our earth barely missed, or, more 
probably, was entangled in the out- 
spreading of its ‘horrid hair ’- 

these swept through our system in 
all their silent grandeur, and passed 
away for ever from our sight in 
unapproachable mystery. For the 
first time, at least since historical 
record, they looked upon us in their 
marvellous transit, as it were with 
defiance, and left us, individually at 
least, for the last time in hopeless 
ignorance of their elementary na- 
ture. Wewere then unarmed: and 
since those days we have been look- 
ing and longing for such another 
visitation in vain. Such an event, 
however, cannot, from all past ex- 
perience, be very far distant ; 
other wanderer of equally im- 
posing dimensions must be even 
now drawing hourly nearer to the 
verge of our telescopic 1 ‘ange ; and 
then i in all probability some strange 
revelation may fairly be expe cted. 
We are not unprepared f for it. The 
spectroscope has been increasing in 


some 


efficiency, and every development of 


light, if sufficiently vivid, responds 
to its call in some way, excepting 
only the continuous spectrum, of 
which there is no likelihood in this 
case. For the inquiry has already 
been commenced, and the results 
are even now alike decided and 
marvellous. Though the four small 
comets which have come within 
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reach since the commencement 
of this mode of analysis have 
been too feeble to show any very 
conspicuous spectrum, they have 
already answered the principal in- 
quiries of old days, and resolved 
some of our difficulties in an un- 
equivocal way. They have told us 
that the central condensation, or 
‘nucleus,’ shines by no reflected 
light, but by native incandescence : 
they have told us, too, that they are 
neither solid nor fluid, but spheres 
of luminous gas; and they have 
gone yet furthe vr, in allowing us to 
perceive—what indeod might have 
been anticipated from their variety 
of colour—that these gases are not 
always the same. ‘Two of them are 
unknown ; a third seems to be that 
most negative and undemonstrative 
of all elements, nitrogen ; the most 
recent appears to be carbon in a 
volatilised condition. All strange 
—most passing strange! Here, 
the progressive examination of 
every successive visitant may open 
to us a future of the liveliest interest, 
so far as we may be allowed to pur- 
sue it. But there is little prospect 
of our grasping more than a very 
limited portion of the unknown. 
We can little expect that it will 
ever be granted to us to search out 
the origin of that incandescence, the 
secret of the original production 
and the continued sustentation of 
that fiery glow, in spaces which we 
have been taught to consider as 
deadly cold. Nor can the imagina- 
tion of man stretch out to reach the 
storehouse whence are drawn such 
unexpected and in part unintelli- 
gible materials, to be subsequently 
scattered, by the dispersion of the 
train, throughout the planetary sys- 
tem. Nor could we anticipate the 
result to our own globe of the pos- 
sible introduction, thus effected, of 
some hitherto alien element, even 
in minutest quantity, into our atmo- 
sphere. We are passing beyond our 
depth in these fascinating specula- 
tions, and must turn to other regions, 
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where fresh wonders are awaiting 
us. 

A great part of the magnificence 
of spectrum analysis consists in the 
extent of its application. Not 
bounded by the system to which 
we belong, it carries out its gaze to 
the utmost limit where light is ma- 
nifested in sufficient quantity to be 
comprehended in its grasp. And 
therefore it would only be a natural 
consequence of our achievement in 
solar discovery that those remoter 
strongholds of mystery should be 
assailed in turn. Too much, of 
course, ought not to be expected in 
the result of a proceeding of such 
extreme delicacy, and requiring 
such intense exertion of vision. 
We have to deal with no glowing 
disc, no golden shield displayi ing at 
once its blazonry, but with points, 
which the highest effort of the most 
powerful telescope can invest with 
no true dimensions; whose appa- 
rent magnitude is but an illusion— 
where light is all. But that light, 


because it is light, shall be made to 
tell us of its origin; and if it speak 
but in a whisper, that whisper shall 
bear an interpretation of wonder. 
And what is that interpretation ? 


It will not lead us to ‘doubt that 
the stars are fire,’ flaming with in- 
trinsic, not visible by reflected light; 
for their mere aspect, combined 
with their extreme apparent minute- 
ness, has already excluded that 
doubt. It will not announce to us 
as a discovery, that they are suns ; 
for such would be the natural in- 
ference of any one who considered 
that, at a sufficient distance from the 
eye, our sun must necessarily be 
dwarfed into a star. But it will 
tell us this fact, utterly undemon- 
strable in any other way, that those 
suns are so far identical in chemical 
constitution with our own, that they 
have the spectrum of solid or fluid 
incandescence, interrupted by the 
bars of developed and reabsorbed 
light given out by volatilised ele- 
mentary matter—that they are so 
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far similar as to contain many of 
the same elementary lines—that 
they are so far dissimilar as to ex- 
hibit bands corresponding neither 
with solar nor terrestrial elements, 
and indicating materials utterly un- 
known and inconceivable. That 
interpretation tells us, too, how in 
certain stars the incandescent gases 
seem to give out their brilliant lines 
unreversed by traversing a cooler 
external shell: and how, in one case 
at least, a temporary blazing-out of 
light depended upon an actual igni- 
tion of a vast volume of hydrogen ; 
it was for the time ‘a star on fire.’ 
Nor is this all. There are, irregu- 
larly dispersed throughout the hea- 
vens, small patchesof ‘a misty aspect, 

a ereat proportion of which are 

proved by the use of powerful tele- 
scopes to consist of densely com- 
pacte od aggregations of extremely 
minute stars ; ; ‘while others , by their 
obstinate resistance to this mode of 
analysis, and the ‘ milky,’ or to use 
an artist’s term, ‘sponged out’ 
character of their light indicate 
some other constitution. Little had 
that constitution been suspected 
before the spectroscope of Huggins 
applied the decisive test. Long ago, 
indeed, the bold speculations of Sir 
W. Herschel and La Place had 
ascribed to them the combination 
of mist and fire, and viewed in them 
the embryo state of future suns and 
their dependent planet ary systems : 
a hypothesis as captivating to the 
imagination of some, as unsatisfac- 
tory. to the mental habits of others. 

But, whether acceptable or displeas- 
ing, ‘this is not so. Ata subsequent 
epoch, indeed, that ‘nebular theory’ 
had been viewed with less favour, 
in consequence of the overstraining 
of a plausible analogy. So many of 
these cloudy masses, once deemed 
‘irresolvable,’ had given way before 
the recent increase of optical power, 
that it was not unreasonably inferred 
that instrumental deficiency alone 
prevented a similar analysis in every 
case. Yet appearances were occa- 
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sionally against that inference, and 
this time appearances were right. 
The spectroscope has taken up the 
investigation where the telescope 
could carry it on no longer, and 
pronounces the nature of many of 
those bodies to be truly that of a 
fiery mist, composed, however, not, 
as had been fancied, of all the un- 
condensed materials of a future sun 
and planets, but of a very few 
gascous elements, whose insulation 
in space, and incandescent condition, 
can never cease to be a source of 
amazement. 

We might say more : but itis not 
our intention to enter into further 
detail, or to do more than allude to 
the progress which spectroscopy (if 
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such a word may be allowed) is 
making, and may be expected to 
make, in the master-hands to which 
it is now confided. Its utmost limit 
may, indeed, not be very distant ; 
but it has not been reached as yet. 
We do not think, however, that its 
future progress will modify the con- 
clusion to which we have already 
been brought by the researches 
which we have endeavoured briefly 
to narrate. The fact, we believe, is 
now satisfactorily established, that 
the chemical elements of our earth 
are only a portion, and possibly a 
small portion, of the entire mass of 
materials with which it has pleased 
the Great Creator to construct the 
magnificence of the Universe. 
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BOLSOVER FOREST. 


By the Author of the ‘ Autobiography of Salmo Salar,’ &e. 


CHAPTER X. 


WILD AND TAME 


UAIK! quaik! quaik! ‘Ay, there 
( you go! No manners. Mallards 
first. A cock pheasant, now, always 
waits for the ladies.” Quack! 
quack! quack! ‘Four, five, six 
brace—there is a pretty sight, 
Master B.!’ and so it was. Rising 
in two or three lots, the mallards 
as Belt observed taking the lead, 
a small flock of wild ducks took 
wing from the old reed-fringed 
moat near the lodge, and cleaving 
the air with their powerful wings, 
after circling round the pond, flew 
away in a long string towards the 
forest. 

‘Your ducks don’t seem very tame 
yet, Mr. Belt,’ said I. 

‘Pretty well for that, Master B. 
They'll come to my whistle to feed 
if there’s nothing to fright ’em, and 
they generally stay about the moat 
here all day. This is flight time, 
you see, sir.’ 

‘But they'll get quite tame by 
degrees I suppose, like the others ’ 

‘ Not they, Master B.! they’ll no 
more grow into tame ducks than 
they will into tame pigeons.’ 

‘ But surely the tame ducks were 
all wild once ?’ 

‘T’d like you to tell me when, and 
who tamed them, and how. I’ve 
tried it I know for well nigh twenty 
year, hatching the wild bird’s egg, 
pinioning the young, hatching their 
eggs, and so on, and except just in 
the way of knowing me like, and 
coming to my whistle when I throw 
the food down, the last brood is 
just every bit as wild as the first, 
takes its flight at flight time as you 
see them do now, pair off in the 
spring. You never see tame ducks 
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pair and bring their young ‘uns out 
into the world together like the 
father and mother of a family.” 

* But still,’ said I, ‘they must have 
been tamed some time.’ 

‘Perhaps so, Master B., but it 
was before your time, or my time, 
or anybody’s time in this world for 
that matter. Who changed their 
nature, Master B. ?—I say nothing 
of their shape. Who taught *em 
to waddle instead of walk? Who 
made them swim after their food 
instead of diving for it? Who 
made them sleep at night instead 
of in the day? Who taught them 
to drop their evening flight, and 
give up their separate mates like 
Yankee Mormons? Who?’ 

‘I quite agree with Mr. Belt,’ 
said my tutor, Mr. Bedford, a gen- 
tleman under whose care I had re- 
cently been placed by my father, 
in order to be prepared for the 
university, to which I was to go in 
the following October. Mr. Bed- 
ford deserves a more special intro- 
duction, but this is not the place 
for it. He was a gentleman of 
great learning, an ardent lover of 
natural history (if not an eminent 
naturalist), and a good observer, so 
that, besides engaging me in deeper 
studies, he confirmed my taste for 
the delightful pursuit of natural 
history ; and many a pleasant walk 
we had together, and many a plea- 
sant lecture upon common objects 
and common birds and beasts, and 
insects did he bestow upon me, 
with some of which I may venture, 
at some future time, to trouble my 
indulgent readers. 

‘I agree with our friend Mr. Belt 


1 Smiles she to see the stately drake 
Lead forth his brood upon the lake.— Scott. 
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in the opinion that tame ducks, like 
other tame—I mean domesticated— 
birds and animals, derive their origin 
from a type entirely differing from 
that of their wild congeners. The 
reasons adduced by him are to my 
mind conclusive, and I would add 
that the colour of the wild duck is 
uniform. No generation so long as 
the wild strain is adhered to ever 
varies a feather. Nay, though 
crossed, and in consequence parti- 
coloured, they will recur to that 
original colour after ten generations. 
As in the octoroon the black blood 
asserts itself : 

Expellas naturam fureé, tamen usque re- 

curret. 


You never see this in the tame 
duck.’ 

‘ But surely, sir, some tame birds 
derive their origin directly from the 
wild. The goose, for instance ? 
There is scarcely a feather to choose 
in appearance between the wild and 
the tame bird.’ 

‘In appearance no, but in cha- 
racter and habit, and in all essential 
points, yes! Indeed I know of no 
kind of birds that differ more. In 
none is the domestic principle, the 
tendency to seek man’s society and 
man’s government and protection, 
more unequivocally developed than 
in the tame goose; in none are the 
opposite qualities more manifestly 
innate than in the wild. Did you 
ever hear of a tame wild goose ? 
Zoological gardens? Bah! The 
birds are pinioned or plucked— 
let their pen-feathers grow, and 
what in the early spring becomes 
of your tamed wild goose? ‘“She’s 
away to the forest to hear a love 
tale,” and the goslings bred in the 
cold swamps of Canada or on 


the gloomy shore 
Of stern and pitiless Labrador 


will show no more token of their 
mother’s enforced submission to the 
rule of man—man the abhorred of 
all truly wild animals—than they 
would have done had she never left 
those dreary swamps. Has a wild 
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goose in confinement ever laid, or 
hatched her eggs, if she laid any ?’ 

*T think never.’ 

‘ The prisoned eagle will not pair, 
nor will the wild goose, as wild a 
bird, as noble a bird, and better 
eating too. No, the wild goose was 
born wild, and wild he must ever 
remain. The tame goose was 
framed by Nature solely for the use 
and food of man. Heavy in body, 
clumsy in gait, dependent in cha- 
racter, Hamlet’ s uncle did not 
furnish a stronger contrast to his 
‘ wholesome brother,” than he does 
to the wild independent untam- 
able “ Anas ferus.’”’ His one virtue 
is domesticity—ineradicable domes- 
ticity. I remember the sad days of 
the Irish famine, when men lay 
dead, starved to des ath by the sides 
of roads or mountaiiis, and by 
streams, where they had crawled to 
devour some succulent unwhole- 
some weed: I have watched them 
by scores as they tottered or crept 
along the road-side, gathering for 
pot-herbs a crisp mealy- leaved 
weed—I do not know its name— 
always found there, and I have 
closed my eyes in horror as I passed, 
to shut out a spectacle of misery it 
was out of my power to relieve, and 
then, when such a thing as a potato 
paring, or a cabbage stalk, or a dry 
crust, the usual perquisites of the 
pig and poultry, would have been 
fought for by ravenous men, I have 
seen great flocks of geese sheltering 
themselves, night after night, under 
the lee of some miserable cabin on 
the edge of a sloppy bog, stretching 
forth ‘and ending in a vast lake, 
whence they drew their daily food 
and where, had they so listed, they 
might have abided free from the 
control and interference of the 
wretched peasants that owned them. 
Did they take advantage of their 
position P Did they desert man 
that had reared, but never fed them P 
No! they and their ancestors were, 
and from the beginning had been, 
tame geese, domestic: ated birds, 


tamed by the hand of their Maker 
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and given to man for his use; so 
though they received neither food 
nor shelter nor protection, they 
abode with him, clung to him, and 
in return were caught up, as they 
are to this day, twice a year and 
deliberately plucked alive, every 
feather ruthlessly torn out from the 
bleeding body—in Ireland con- 
sidered - in the light of a hotbed on 
which to grow fe: athers for sale.’ 

‘But the cats! Surely the do- 
mestic cat, the purring, treacherous 
mouse and bird- killing cat, has its 
origin directly from the wild spe- 
cies which still in reduced numbers 
tenants the wilds of Cumberland 
and the mountains of Scotland ? ’ 

‘I think not; indeed, I feel sure 
not. A wild cat, like a wild ass, a 
wild duck, a wild sheep, a wild 
pigeon, a wild goose, is incapable 
of tameness-—I mean domestication. 
A more irreclaimably savage beast 
does not exist. Physically, there 
are great and important differences ; 
the colour of the wild species is uni- 
form, sandy or grey; of the tame 
indefinitely varied ; the shape of the 
body, especially of the tail, differs 
essentially ; the intestines of the 
wild cat are those of a wild beast, 
short, straight, and simple, totally 
dissimilar to those of the tame spe- 
cies, which are far longer and more 
complicated: but I take my stand 
on the moral attributes; a wild cat 
cannot be tamed; a tame cat never 
becomes wild.’ 

‘But Nat Belt often catches wild 
cats in the woods.’ 

‘Not wild cats, but tame cats 
that, from neglect, desertion, or 
innate love of independence, have 
renounced their allegiance to man, 
and, like the gipsies, adopted a 
wild life, free from the restraints 
and exempted from the responsi- 
bilities of civilisation. Such crea- 
tures, though not properly classed 
as wild, cannot be permanently re- 
claimed: the same is asserted of 
men, who, from some cause or 


other, have lived a savage or soli- 
tary life for a length of time—they 
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never return to civilisation ; * but 
the offspring of either, taken young, 
would be as tractable and docile as 
were their parents before they lapsed 
into wild habits.’ 

‘I beg pardon,’ said old Belt, 
‘but J think it was just the deluge 
that done it. I think that the tame 
animals were bred from them that 
Noah brought out of the ark with 
him, and the wild ones from them 
that were left on parts of the earth 
as parson says the flood never 
reached.’ 

‘A fanciful theory, perhaps,’ re- 
marked my tutor, ‘but there may 
be truth in it. That the whole 
world, as we understand the term, 
was not covered by water is now 
admitted on all hands, and the com- 
prehensive description of the crea- 
tures that went up with Noah into 
the ark may also bear a restricted 
interpretation, and be confined to 
such as were intended for the abso- 
lute use of man. Remember the 
command given to Noah was that 
he should “ replenish the earth and 
subdue it.” The latter could only 
be carried out upon animals fere 
nature, and so it was. We read 
that Nimrod was a mighty hunter. 
The antiquity of domesticated ani- 
mals is proved by references to 
them in the most ancient writings. 
Job, for instance, possessed asses 
and camels, and flocks and herds; 
so did Abraham and Lot. When 
and how were their assumed pro- 
genitors tamed ? We cannot do it 
now with all our means and appli- 
ances; it has been tried by men of 
skill and science, with wealth and 
time and skilled assistance to their 
aid, and they have utterly failed. No 
bird or beast has ever been tamed 
—again I mean domesticated— 
within the time to which the records 
of civilised man run. How could 
the ignorant savage, without a cord 
or a strap to fasten, without a pad- 
dock to confine, without a notion 
of any power save that of brute 
force, effect what we, with al! the 
aids of civilisation, fail to do? Van 
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Amburgh tamed lions and tigers, 
gorged with food, and cowed by an 
iron rod, but he never domesticated 
them. Rarey subdued “ Cruiser,” 
but utterly failed when he tried 
his hand on an old zebra that had 
been twenty years in the Zoological 
Gardens. Look at yon “foal of an 
eppressed race.” What affinity is 
there betwixt him and the wild un- 
tamable quagga or Oneida of the 
desert, his assumed progenitor ? 
The swiftest of beasts, bold, crafty, 
savage in his wilderness! What 
primitive Rarey broke the noble 
beast ? What acclimatisation so- 
ciety domesticated him? As I said, 
we cannot do it now, our fathers 
could not do it, neither could they 
who lived in the days of old. The 
domestic ass, the humble, ill-used 
“moke,” was given to be the drudge 
and slave and treasure of man, of 
the rich in the days of Abraham 
and the prophets, of the poor in the 
days of Disraeli and the coster- 
mongers. The wild ass was neither 
more nor less wild in the days of 
Job than he is now.’ 

‘ But surely the raven is recorded 
to have been a denizen of the ark?’ 

‘ Perhaps he is the exception that 
proves the rule. But the raven re- 
nounced his allegiance. He went 
into the ark with Noah, but deserted 
it voluntarily; the dove, on the con- 
trary, returned, and doubtless be- 
came the ancestor of our numberless 
breeds of tame pigeons. We know 
that dovecotes of enormous size ex- 
isted in the days of the Pharaohs, and 
that reminds me that you will rarely 
find an Egyptian hieroglyphic with- 
out a cat or a dog, the former ex- 
actly resembling the tame Egyptian 
cat of the present day. True, these 
ancient paintings are not very ac- 
eurate, but in such simple drawings 
peculiarities are exaggerated not ig- 
nored. Had the wild animal sat 
for its picture, the thick neck, the 
large head and the bushy tail, the 
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characteristics of the wild breed, 
would surely have been depicted. 
The dogs are very peculiar, long- 
legged, long-tailed, thin-flanked, 
high in the quarters, not unlike a 
badly shaped greyhound. John 
Keast Lord, one of the best prac- 
tical naturalists and most scientific 
men of the day, assures me that the 
identical animal is common in Syria 
at the present time. What then 
becomes of the wolf or the hyena 
ancestor now given to the dog? 
Surely between the Deluge and the 
building of the pyramids there was 
not time to change so completely 
the form and nature of the animal ; 
and why, if such was not the case, 
has not the change been progres- 
sive ? The lanky, prick-eared, long- 
sided, Eastern cur is not, as we 
know, the perfection of his race. 
Yes, on the whole, I am inclined to 
believe with Belt, that domesticated 
birds and beasts originated from 
ancestors, the companions of Noah 
in the ark.’ ! 
CHAPTER XI. 
A QUARREL AND ITS RESULT. 

The following day was the day 
of the village feast, a great event 
in the eyes of the simple-minded 
folk among whom we lived. The 
sports and pastimes were of the 
rudest kind, but they were types 
and symbols of mirth and good 
fellowship, and they answered the 
purpose for which they were in- 
tended as well as or better than 
morerefined amusements might have 
done. After all, it is not the paper 
on which it is written that gives 
value to the bank note. Our 
country lads and lasses were as 
well pleased throwing balls over 
garlands, playing skittles and nine- 
pins, or competing for the prize in 
sack-jumping, pole-climbing, or 
holding a pig with a greased tail, as 
they could have been knocking 





1 The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Mr. Belt and Mr. Bedford. 
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snuff-boxes off a stick, or a pipe 
out of Aunt Sally’s mouth on the 
most aristocratic of race-courses. 

It was the squire’s custom to 
walk through the fair in the after- 
noon, and warm and respectful were 
the greetings he received as he 
passed. I accompanied him, and 
was greatly pleased and interested 
by the objects of marvel or luxury 
devised to lure the hard-earned 
pence out of the rustic pocket. 
Two ‘Cheap Johns,’ ostensibly 
rivals, really partners, with much 
pretended abuse of each other, and 
bandying time-worn jokes as each 
led up to the other’s hand—offered 
unheard-of bargains in the shape of 
knives, combs, diamond rings, gold 
watch-keys, resplendent jewellery of 
every description, to the gaping 
rustics. The pig-faced lady, the 
huge live boa-constrictor (in a 
small deal box), the stuffed mer- 
maid and the calf with six legs (in 
a bottle), in turn claimed my notice. 
All was mirth and jollity, when our 
attention was attracted by a consi- 
derable crowd assembled near the 
‘Three Horse-shoes,’ the only pub- 
lic-house in thevillage. Theclamour 
of many tongues, some in an angry 
tone, the expostulating cry of 
women, and the surging to and fro 
of the spectators, showed that afight, 
unusual occurrence, was going on. 
The hubbub ceased as the squire 
elbowed his burly form into the 
ring, and the combatants shrunk 
away abashed, but muttering threats 
of future vengeance on each other, 
as angry men under such cir- 
cumstances will. They vanished 
quickly, but not until I had recog- 
nised, with pain, the well remem- 
bered faces of Sam Belt and his 
supplanted rival Jerry Cant. My 
father, with true tact, accepted this 
practical proof of his just influence, 
made neither comment nor inquiry, 
but passed on, speaking kindly to 
those who met and greeted him. 

That night the village wore its 
accustomed aspect of joyous careless 
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happiness incident to the festival ; 
there was little drunkenness—none 
I may say—and no recurrence of 
the afternoon’s unwonted quarrel ; 
the lads and lasses danced till a late 
hour—say nine o’clock—and re- 
freshed themselves with copious 
draughts of heavy beer, and Hum- 
phrey gallantly saw Dorothy home 
to her cottage door, returning to 
dream, if his intellect was capable 
of such exertion, of ‘the ball’s fair 
partner ;’ while she exercised her 
imagination in calculating how 
long it would be before another 
feast-day came round. All at night 
was peace and goodwill, and simple 
enjoyment. In the morning, a 
frightful rumour rose (‘a horrid 
whisper fell o’er us as we lay’), and 
ripening into reality, ran through 
the village. A man had been 
found murdered in an old pit in 
Bryerly Wood, dead and cold; a 
dreadful gash upon his forehead 
disclosed the cause of death, and 
that was all; his pockets, with a 
few shillings in them, were un- 
rifled, his silver watch still going 
in his fob; the murdered man was 
Jerry Cant. Who was his mur-. 
derer ? 


Who indeed? In a few short 
hours, first incredulously, then hesi- 
tatingly, then doubtfully, lastly 
authoritatively, popular rumour laid 
the horrid crime to the charge of 
Sam Bexr. 

Could it be? Sam Belt! old Nat’s 
son, Baby’s brother, a murderer ! 
It must be a dream, it was impos- 
sible! and yet three days later Sam 
had been apprehended under the 
coroner’s warrant, and stood charged 
with the dreadful crime. 


I hastened to my father. ‘ You 
don’t think Sam guilty, sir?’ said 
I. ‘You can’t think Sam guilty ?’ 

‘No, Ben,’ he said, thoughtfully 
(I had risen of late to the first syl- 
lable of my name)—‘ No, Ben, not 
of murder certainly, but I think 
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there is little doubt that he killed 
Jerry Cant, either in self-defence or 
under provocation. I would gladly 
think him innocent if I could. 
*“Crowner’s Quest Law”’ is not the 
perfection of reason, and the jurors 
on an inquest are not always con- 
jurors; but that he killed Jerry 
Cant I think is clear.’ 

‘May I visit him in prison ?’ 

‘Yes, I think you may. It is 
possible he may make a clean breast 
of it to you, and the crime, if I read 
it rightly, is far removed from that 
of deliberate murder. If Sam 
should tell you how the matter 
happened, get his permission and go 
and tell Mr. Lovell, who has kindly 
taken up his case, all you know. 


Mind, J don’t want to hear anything , 


about it.’ 

Availing myself of my father’s 
permission, I rode over to Stowton 
and made my way to the gaol, where 
I was at once admitted. The turn- 
key, Charles Bond, had known me 
formerly, his wife had been my nurse, 
and besides I was supported by my 
father’s authority. I found poor 
Sam in a small room on the ground 
floor sitting on his bed, almost 
the only article of furniture it con- 
tained, with a very dejected expres- 
sion of countenance. He rose at my 
entrance, half putting forward his 
hand, but immediately withdrawing 
it. I saw the action and held mine 
out, which he grasped warmly. 

‘You don’t think me guilty, then, 
Master B., I was sure you wouldn’t.’ 

‘No, Sam! that I never did fora 
moment, but I thought perhaps you 
might have met in the wood—and 
gone on again with your quarrel— 
and perhaps——’ 

‘No, sir! We never met again. 
I have never set eyes on Jerry since 
the fight at the feast.’ 

‘ What did you fight about, Sam ?’ 

‘Well, sir, you know Jerry and I 
were both courting Jemima, and 
she took up with me, and Jerry 
didn’t like that, and then he wanted 
to make up to Baby, and as he 
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wasn’t a bad-looking chap and had 
a good business down yonder, may- 
hap Baby might have come round 
to him, but father and I knew him 
for a poacher and a bad lot in more 
ways than one, and so we stopped 
that, and turned him out of the 
house, and that’s what’s set him 
agin me, and when we met at the 
feast he had been drinking, and 
picked a quarrel, and at last struck 
me, and so we fought.’ 

‘ But is it true that you threatened 
him when you separated?’ 

‘I don’t know about threatening, 
but he said he’d have killed me if 
we hadn’t been parted, and I told 
him to mind that I didn’t kill him, 
or something of that sort.’ 

Our conversation lasted some 
tine, and I left the prison tho- 
roughly convinced that Sam was 
innocent. I hastened to Mr. Lovell 
to apprise him of the fact, thinking 
that it would be a relief to his 
mind, but he did not seem to adopt 
my conclusions as I anticipated 
that he would. During the recital 
he once or twice muttered, ‘ Better 
have made a clean breast of it! 
Better have made a clean breast! 
We could have got it reduced to 
manslaughter.’ And to my earnest 
asseveration of Sam’s undoubted 
innocency, the lawyer, nursing his 
left leg on his right knee, simply 
replied with a long-drawn whisile. 

‘Well, Mr. Benjamin’ (it was the 
first time in my life I had ever been 
called by my full name), ‘ we shall 
see, we shall see. Your excellent 
father is an old friend and a valued 
client of mine, and takes great, in- 
terest in this young man. I have 
retained counsel, and the best that 
can be done for him shall be done, 
but,’ again sinking his voice—‘I 
wish he had made a clean breast 
of it! I wish he had made a clean 
breast of it!’ 

Sadly and wearily, for poor Sam 
at least, the time passed on. The 
day of the assizes approached, the 
lodgings for the judges were se- 
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cured, the high-sheriff’s old family 
coach rubbed up, two of his work- 
ing cart-horses promoted to the 
carriage for the nonce, and the pair 
that ordinarily dragged that aris- 
tocratic vehicle converted into 
leaders; a score of ploughboys and 
other retainers of the family clothed 
in long great coats and liveried hats, 
acting as javelin men; the jury is 
sworn, and Samuel Belt stands before 
the country to be tried for the mur- 
der of Jeremiah Cant. 

I confess that, with all my confi- 
dence in Sam’s innocence, I was 
staggered at the array of proof 
which was adduced against him, 
and which, although my instinct 
rebelled against it, my reason ac- 
knowledged to be very cogent. 

It was : proved, without “question, 
that great personal animosity ex- 
isted between the two : ; the prisoner 
had not only been the successful 
rival of the murdered man, but had 
interfered with his addresses when 
transferred to his sister; there had 
also been misunderstandings be- 
tween them on the subject of ‘poach- 
ing, and the fight before recorded 
was described as of a particu- 
larly savage character; and threats 
of future vengeance were proved to 
have been uttered by the prisoner. 
He was shown to have been absent 
from home the night of the murder, 
and footsteps corresponding with 
the shoes he wore were traced close 
to the old pit where the body was 
found. He had been seen early in 


the same morning to hide himself 


at the approach of one of the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, a police- 
man, in a culvert which ran under 
the Stowton Road, and to leave it 
after looking circumspectly round in 
the direction of his home, carrying 
in his hand something which the 
witness believed to have been a 
hatchet. In an outhouse adjoining 
old Belt’s cottage, to which Sam 
had access, was found, behind some 
faggots, a light butcher’s cleaver, 
answering this description; on it 
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were blood stains and morsels of 
dark hair, which, when examined 
under a microscope, were shown to 
be human, dark in colour and iden- 
tical with that of the murdered 
man. On applying the weapon to 
what the surgeon described as ‘an 
incised wound on the pericranium,’ 
the immediate cause of death, it 
was found to fit exactly. Sam’s 
clothes, moreover, were spotted 
with blood in many places. Poor 
fellow! his demeanour at the trial 
was not much in his favour. <Ac- 
customed to a life of comparative 
seclusion he was frightened and 
confused; he had few friends (a 
good keeper never has many), and 
close confinement had told more 
upon him physically and mentally 
than it would have done upon some 
one less accustomed to a free life in 
the open air. In truth, he pre- 
sented a sorry appearance in the 
dock, as many an innocent man has 
before him. 

Mr. Levell had kept his word and 
done all that could be done for him ; 
able counsel were retained on his 
behalf, and all they could, and that 
was little, they did. That wonder- 
ful rule which even where a human 
life is at stake, prescribes the exact 
routine under which a man may or 
may not prove his innocence was 
even stronger in those days than it 
is now. <A witness could not even 
be called to character, without 
giving the right of reply to the 
counsel on the opposite side, and 
the last word had a considerable 
effect upon the dozen intelligent 
men who, if they had not made 
up their minds before they came 
into the box, generally found their 
verdict ‘for Counsellor A.’ or ‘for 
Serjeant B.’as the case might be. It 
was urged in the prisoner’s defence 
that the alleged threats had been at 
least mutual, that the prisoner’s 
general habits were quiet and in- 
offensive, that his avocation con- 
stantly led him through the wood 
in question, and that a keeper’s 
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clothes must necessarily be spotted 
with blood. It was suggested, 
though of course it could not be 
proved, that he had crept into the 
culvert to take up one of his traps, 
and it was that which, in the dim 
light of the morning, the policeman 
mistook for a hatchet. That a 
keeper should look round before he 
left a place of concealment was 
natural enough, and, though the 
door of the outhouse was locked, 
the window was admitted to have 
been open and facing the high 
road. 

After a short deliberation the 
jury returned a verdict of ‘ Guilty’ 
against poor Sam, and the sense 
of the numerous spectators was 
evidently in favour of the verdict. 
Sentence of death in the usual im- 
pressive manner was passed by the 
presiding judge, and Samuel Belt, 
my boyish companion, instructor, 
and in some sort my friend, was 
left for execution. 

I may here say that though great 
influence was used, and a recom- 
mendation to mercy urged at the 
Home Office, no favourable effect 
was produced. The sentence on an 
atrocious murderer had with ill 
judged lenity been recently com- 
muted, greatly to the disgust of the 
public. It was necessary that an 
example should be made, and ten 
days after the trial it was under- 
stood that no hope of reprieve or 
commutation remained. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE ESCAPE. 

‘May I pay poor Sam another 
visit?’ said I to my father one 
morning after breakfast. 

‘Well, Ben, I think you had 
better not; it would be very painful 
to both, and no possible good could 
come of it.’ 

‘I think, sir, that Belt and his 
wife would wish it very much, and 
I shouldn’t like Sam to think I had 
deserted him.’ 
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‘Ah! poor old Nat!’ said my 
father, ‘we must think of him in 
his sorrow. Yes! you may go, my 
boy ; here’s an order,’ writing one 
as he spoke, ‘they'll be more par- 
ticular now, I suppose, And Ben,’ 
added he, as I was leaving the 
room, ‘if there is anything that we 
could send that would make him 
more comfortable in any way you 
may offer it, but it shouldn’t come 
exactly from me you know. Poor 
Sam !’ 

Armed with the order I mounted 
my horse and rode to Stowton. 
Bond, who received me at first, de- 
clared that it was impossible that I 
could be admitted, but my father 
was one of the visiting justices, and 
his authority was considered sufii- 
cient justification for a breach of 
the general orders. I found Sam 
the solitary inmate of the con- 
demned cell, to which he had been 
removed, a dreary den at the end 
of a passage into which it opened 
by a massive iron door. There was 
no chimney: in the room, and the 
window, which revealed the thick- 
ness of the outer wall, was far too 
narrow, even were the bars that in- 
tersected it removed, to admit of 
the passage of a human body. I 
felt as the iron door clashed behind 
me, as Sam had doubtless felt be- 
fore, that hope had been left behind. 
It was little I could say, for my 
heart was full, and I could_find no 
topic either of hope or comfort ; be- 
sides we were not alone : a prisoner 
condemned to death is/never left 
by himself, and it was only for a 
few seconds, as the turnkey who 
was called away by other duties 
exchanged his guard for that of the 
governor of the gaol, that a few 
whispered words passed between 
us; but those few words caused 
Sam’s face to brighten consider- 
ably. I was leaving the cell as the 
governor entered. ‘ God bless you, 
Sam! good-bye,’ said I, wringing 
his hand once more. 


* Good-bye, sir! and God bless 
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you! we shall never mect again in 
this world.’ 

‘Sam,’ said I, turning at the 
door, ‘ my father bade me say that 
if there was any little comfort you 
fancied from the house, I might 
send it—if the captain here would 
allow me.’ 

Poor Sam’s eyes glistened, and 
so did the governor’s for that 
matter. 

‘Thank ye, sir! the squire was 
always kind. Do you think sir, 
he’d allow Jemima to make me a 
rabbit pie ?’ 

‘Iam sure he will, Sam, if the 
captain will take it in.’ 

‘Why, Mr. Benjamin,’ said the 
governor, ‘it is against rules to 
allow a condemned prisoner any- 
thing to eat but what’s cooked in 
the prison.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘then I’ll send the 
pie, and you can bake it here, you 
know.’ 

‘That'll do,’ said the captain, 
opening the door for me. 

‘And, Master B.,’ added Sam, 
‘please ask Jemima to put some 
maccaront into it.’ 

We both, the governor and I, 
smiled at this. 

‘Tl not forget, Sam,’ and I left 
the gaol. From thence I proceeded 
to Mr. Allonby’s shop in the High 
Street. Bill, who had grown into 
a tall young man, and was reckoned 
a first class workman, had risen to 
the rank of foreman; I thought it 
but kind to call and bestow a few 
words of comfort upon him. I 
found him seated on the identical 
stool in the same dirty little corner 
where I had last seen him ; neither 
his face nor his hands were cleaner, 
excepting where the former was far- 
rowed with recent tears. Though 
grown, he was little changed, and 
as I looked at him I could not but 
recall the doleful face that greeted 
my returning consciousness after 
the fall in Bolsover Forest. Bill was 
working away as he had been before 
with file and oil and steel-saw, and 
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the heap of old keys and rusty iron, 
though somewhat larger, appeared 
the same as when I had visited him 
five years before. 

I spent a quarter of an hour with 
Bill, and when I returned home I 
at once communicated Sam’s wishes 
to Jemima, whom, like several 
whom who I had met that day, I 
found in tears. She, however, as 
if glad to distract her thoughts by 
some occupation, set diligently to 
work and in an hour the pie was 
made. To prevent mistake or dis- 
appointment I put the maccaroni in 
myself; then availing myself of my 
father’s permission, I sent the 
coachman off with the pie, who de- 
livered it safely into the governor’s 
own hands. 

This was Friday; the execution 
was to take place on the following 
Monday. 

On Saturday night I could 
scarcely sleep for thinking of the 
impending tragedy, and at dawn on 
the following morning I had risen 
and was looking out of my bedroom 
window. <A slight noise attracted 
my attention, and peering through 
the gloom I saw Sam, half hidden by 
the laurels, pale, wan and haggard, 
but Sam himself, before me. Inan 
instant I had dropped from the 
window, and was by his side. 
‘Thank heaven, you have escaped 
then, but why did you come here ? 
They will surely seek you.’ 

‘Well, Master B., I couldn’t help 
coming to the old folk at the lodge 
you know, and besides, they’ll never 
think I would be such a fool as to 
run home; they won’t look for me 
here.’ 

‘Did you come straight here, 
Sam ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, excepting that I turned 
up Raveley lane to look at a box 
trap I had left there, and to see 
there was no poor crittur of a 
varmint pining init. I know what 
imprisonment is, Master B.’ 

‘ Kind-hearted fellow!’ thought 
I, ‘and this is the man they would 
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have hanged for murder.’ But time 
was precious. It was Sunday morn- 
ing fortunately, and no labourers 
were about. Sam was hastily hidden 
in a hole scooped out of the straw- 
stack, the mouth of which I con- 
cealed by an armful carelessly 
thrown over; and obliterating the 
marks of my own footsteps, I re- 
gained my room unobserved. 

The particulars of this wonderful 
escape I never exactly knew, but 
the following statement appeared 
in the Stowton Gazette of the en- 
suing week and was never contra- 
dicted in any material feature by 
the result of the careful investi- 
gation which followed. It was 
headed : 

ExTRAoRDINARY Escape oF THE Convict 
Bevr anv Atrempr at Douste Murper.— 
It is with amazement and regret we inform 
our readers that the bloodstained murderer, 
Samuel Belt, whose crime was by a righteous 
judgment to have been expiated on the scaf- 
fold last Monday morning, has, we trust for 
a time only, evaded the doom he so richly 
merited. The exact mode of his escape is 
still shrouded in mystery, but from the 
evidence taken before the magistrates it 
would seem that by some inexplicable means 
the prisoner had drawn back the massive 
bolts it was thought impossible to move 
except by the key which fitted the lock 
of the condemned cell, and which was in 
the governor's custody day and night ; this 
however was by some means effected, and 
the evidence of the turnkey, Charles Bond, 
and his wife Margaret, sufficiently explain 
the rest. Unconscious of the vicinity of 
the self-liberated captive Bond had opened 
the door which leads to the condemned cell 
at the moment that his wife, who acts as 
housemaid, was approaching to sweep out 
the passage. Rushing by him, the sangui- 
nary wretch seized his wife and dashed her 
violently to the ground. But that her 
head came in contact with the thick door- 
mat she must have added another to the 
grim list of the murderer's victims. As it 
was sho lay stunned and helpless, unable 
even to cry out for help. Her condition is 
still precarious. Bond it appears closed at 
once with the murderer in mortal conflict. 
He was however no match for the convict, 
a man of great physical power, who appears 
to have throttled him, bent him backwards 
over the iron ballusters, and then, with 
fiendish malice, twisted his head between 
the rails so as to bring it almost in contact 
with his heels, in which position he was 
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found shortly afterwards, his back appa- 
rently broken, and almost dead; but little 
hope of his recovery is entertained. The 
murderer, taking the keys that had been 
thrown down in the scuffle, let himself out 
at the great gates and locking them behind 
him proceeded, unnoticed at that early hour 
in the morning, towards Bryerly Wood 
the scene of his first (known) murder. He 
was seen to enter the wood, and hot pursuit 
at once set on foot. The ground being 
moist from recent rain his footsteps were 
traced through the wood by the very scene 
of the murder, until they turned eastward 
towards the village of Raveley, on the hard 
road towards which place they were lost. 
It is probable that the felon at first in- 
tended to seek the shelter of his former 
home, but altered his plan from a natural 
expectation of being sought for there. 

Thus then, thought I, as I read 
the account, poor Sam’s kindness 
of heart put his enemies on a false 
scent, for it was at the point men- 
tioned he had turned away to liberate 
the supposed prisoner from his box 
trap. 

A later paragraph stated that 
Margaret Bond the wife of the 
turnkey was gradually recover- 
ing, though still suffering from the 
effects of the blow, and strange to 
say her husband, whose back was 
supposed to have been broken, 
though not out of danger was cer- 
tainly better and some hopes were 
entertained of his recovery. Neither, 
however, was capable of giving 
evidence or supporting a lengthened 
examination. 

After breakfast I proceeded to the 
lodge, where I found old Nat and 
his wife just recovering from the 
wonderment and delight occasioned 
by the reappearance of their dearly 
beloved son. They were seated side 
by side with Nat’s old Bible open 
before them. At my entrance both 
arose, and Nat Belt laying his hand 
on my shoulder poured out blessings 
and thanks earnest and heartfelt, 
none the worse that they were but 
imperfectly expressed. Mrs. Belt, 
more impulsive, threw her arms 
round my neck and sobbed over me, 
as doubtless she had done over her 
son a short time previously. Baby 
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nestled towards us and taking my 
hand between hers as she sat on 
the floor covered it with kisses. 

The scene became altogether too 
touching. I was always soft-hearted, 
and my only resource was to rush 
from the lodge, the ‘ big round tears 
coursing one another down my inno- 
cent nose.’ 

I had not run fifty yards from the 
door when in the narrow pathway 
which leads from the lodge to the 
Hall I encountered Holder the 
policeman, one of the witnesses at 
the trial. I ran, in fact, right into 
his arms. 

‘Bless me! Mr. Benjamin,’ said 
he, ‘ where ave you going in such a 
hurry ?’ and then looking into my 
face he added good-naturedly, ‘Ah! 
[ see, sir, well you needn’t take on 
about old Belt’s son down there this 
turn. He'll not be hung to-morrow 
after all.’ 

‘What!’ 
presence of 
reprieved ?’ 

‘No, sir, but he’s esc aped ! x 

‘ Esc -aped !impossible! How could 
he ?’ 

‘How, indeed! It’s the most 
mysterious event that ever I had 
information of.’ 

* Do tell me all about it.’ 

*1’ll tell you, sir, all I know, and 
that’s not much. He must be an 
oudacious clever fellow, that Sam! 
He managed not only to get the 
chains off his legs but to force back 
the bolts and ‘pick the best and 
strongest lock in the county. There 
are three bolts, and Mr. Allonby, 
who’s just mad about it, Swears as 
nothing but the key could have 
shot ’em. However he’s wrong 
there, for there’s only one key and 
that was under the captain’s pillow. 
Mr. Benjamin, that artful dodger 
opened the lock somehow and got 
out at five o’clock this morning— 
lays wait in the passage—pretty 
nigh murders Charles Bond and his 
wife—takes the keys from ’em, and 
walks out of the main entrance like 


said I, recovering my 
mind, ‘has he been 
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a gentleman at large, and that’s 
what he is at this minute—but 
won't be much longer I expect.’ 

‘ But Bond and his wife, do you 
say he killed them ?’ 

‘I don’t say that quite, but he 
just tied Bond up in a knot like 
over the ballusters, dislocated the 
vibrating column the doctor calls 
it, and left him for dead ; and as for 
Mrs. Bond—I suppose he had not 
time for much ceremony—he just 
dashed her down, and left her 
stunned and helpless. Had it not 
been for the door-mat she would 
have been killed too; they are both 
so bad that they could give no evi- 
dence on the case.’ 

‘But why do you think he will 
be taken again ?’ 

‘Well, sir, they tracked him 
through the wood you see, and 
towards Raveley, but he couldn’t go 
there, it was too late in the day. 
So no doubt he’s hid in the wood 
somewhere, They’ll find him when 
the reward’s large enough. I’ve 
come here on guard like, but bless 
you! he'll never come here, he’s 
too wide awake for that.’ And so 
the policeman, in whose opinion 
Sam evidently stood very high, left 
me much relieved in my mind. 

The strictest search was made for 
many consecutive days. Large re- 
wards were offered, but without 
effect. I believe there was not a 
rabbit-hole in Bryerly Wood that 
was not searched, but without re- 
sult. Sam had been seen to enter 
the wood, and it appeared, impos- 
sible he could have left it unob- 
served, 

Had he sunk into earth ? had 
He melted in air? 
They saw not, they knew not, but 
Nothing was there. 
And so by degrees the nine days’ 
wonder ceased, and Sam’s escape 
was considered one of the unex- 
plained mysteries of the day. 


{ am not sure whether or not my 
father knew or suspected Sam’s 
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concealment on the grounds; I 
think he did. Contrary to his 
usual custom he retired to his own 
room to read the papers the moment 
breakfast was over, and was un- 
usually particular about having 
plenty of cold meat on the side- 
board at that meal. The servants 
must have given some one credit for 
a prodigious appetite. Sam was a 
bit of a philosopher, and had been 
by no means overfed of late. When 
the farm people were away I took 
him huge hunches of bread and 
meat; and a bucket of water, daily 
renewed from the well, with an oc- 
casional bottle of beer, sufficed for 
ablutions and drink. He took his 
exercise at night in the walled 
garden to which he got access 
through the barn that bounded it, 
and on the whole found himself 
much more comfortable than when 
an inmate of the condemned cell in 
Stowton Gaol. 


A fortnight afterwards a respect- 
able-looking individual with neatly 
trimmed beard, hair, and whiskers, 
attired in a not over-new suit of 
black cloth, a moderately clean 
neckcloth, Wellington boots, and 
well-brushed hat, a bundle in his 
hand, and an excellent butler’s 
character, in the form of an open 
letter, addressed to Henry Jones, 
Esquire, Stock Exchange, Liver- 
pool, in his pocket, took his place 
outside the Stowton coach, at 5 a.m. 

‘lll write if I get safe off, Master 
B., and. if any good luck turn up, 
put an advertisement in the New 
York Herald, and head it “ Mac- 
caroni.”” God bless you, sir.’ 

It was upwards of a year after- 
wards that the following paragraph 
appeared in the Stowton Gazette : 

Capture oF A PoAcHER AND RECEIVER 
or Sroren Goops, anp ExTraorDINARY 
Conression OF A Murprer.—On Thursday 
last Guy Drake, a person well known to 
the police as carrying on under the guise ofa 
pork-butcher and game-dealer, a nefarious 
traffic in poached game and stolen goods, 
was brought before the magistrates and 
committed to Stowton Gaol on a charge of 
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complicity in various recent robberies. It 
appears that he reached the gaol in the 
dusk of the evening, and passing through 
the prisoners’ yard, across which, as some of 
our readers may be aware, a light iron bridge 
is suspended, his attention was attracted 
by the tall dark form of a prisoner cross- 
ing, who to his distempered imagination 
appeared to be walking in the air. Be- 
lieving that he saw a ghost, and urged by 
remorse, he sent for the chaplain of the 
gaol, and confessed that it was he and not 
Samuel Belt, who so nearly suffered for the 
crime, who murdered Jeremiah Cant in 
sryerly Wood, upwards of a year since. 
He stated that on the night of the murder 
he had met Jerry Cant by appointment 
near the old gravel pits, to settle an out- 
standing account; that after some dispute, 
Jerry, whose temper appeared to be much 
ruffled, and who had been drinking, struck 
himand seized him by the throat, upon which 
he snatched out of his cart the cleaver he 
ordinarily used, and struck him with it 
across the forehead. The blow was fatal, 
and the murderer, terrified at what he had 
done, jumped into his cart and drove off, 
careless in what direction. It occurred to 
him in passing an outhouse to get rid of 
the weapon by hiding it there, and the door 
being locked, he threw it through the win- 
dow, whence it fell behind the fagots, where 
it was subsequently found. The wretched 
culprit stated that he was not aware to 
whom the outhouse belonged, nor, having 
left the country at once, did he hear until 
after the event of the narrow escape Sam 
Belt had had of being hanged for his crime. 
That the main part of this confession is true 
we can have no doubt, although the latter 
portion can scarcely be credited. It is rarely 
that even under the influence of remorse 
a criminal confesses the whole truth. Our 
readers will remember that at the time we 
expressed considerable doubts of the truth 
of the charge preferred against Sam Belt, 
and we heartily congratulate that young 
man’s respectable relatives upon the estab- 
lishment of his undoubted innocence. 


I need not describe the joy of 
the family at the lodge; the whole 
village rejoiced, and my father, 
though he seldom referred to the 
subject, was as much pleased as 
any one. Her Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to extend her free 
pardon to poor Sam for a deed he 
had never done, and an advertise- 
ment headed as he had directed 
shortly brought him back to this 
country, looking much more like 
himself than when he left it. 





HIPPO LYTUS TO ARTEMIS. 
xaipé por, & kadAlora.—Evr. Hip. 69. 


MINE own, my one desire, 
Virgin most fair 
Of all the virgin choir ! 
Hail, oh most pure, most perfect, loveliest one ! 
Lo, in mine hand I bear, 
Woven for the circling of thy long gold hair, 
Culled leaves and flowers, from places which the sun 
The spring long shines upon : 
Where never shepherd hath driven flock to graze, 


Nor any grass is mown: 
But there sound through all the sunny soft warm days, 


*Mid the green holy place, 
The wild bee’s wings alone. 
Yea, and with jealous care, 
The maiden Reverence tends the fair things there, 
And watereth all of them with sprinkling showers 
Of pearled grey dew from a pure running river. 
Whoso is chaste of spirit utterly, 
Untaught, yet so, even from his infancy, 
May gather there the dews and leaves and flowers ; 
The unchaste, never. 
But thou, oh Goddess, and dearest love of mine, 
Take, and about thine hair 
This anadem entwine 
Take, and for my sake wear. 
Yea, take it, Queen, from me, 
Who more to thee than common men am dear. 
Whose is the holy lot 
As friend with friend to walk and talk with thee, 
Hearing thy sweet mouth’s music in mine ear, 
But thee beholding not. 
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FACTS AND FICTIONS ABOUT KATHARINE OF ARRAGON:! 


T is but a short time since we 
directed attention to the abun- 
dance of new light shed upon the 
history of Henry VIII.’s reign by 
the Calendars of State Papers issued 
under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls.? Among others, we 
spoke of the labours of Mr. Bergen- 
roth among the archives of Spain, 
which have supplied us with most 
important additions to the informa- 
tion derived from our English re- 
cords. At the same time we felt 
bound to protest against the extra- 
vagance of certain theories put 
forth by Mr. Bergenroth, by which, 
as it appears to us, he has really 
done the utmost that was in his 
power, and far more than any other 
person could do, to diminish the 
value of his own labours. 

It was our wish, therefore, if 
possible, to have protected him 
against himself. 

The main delusion of Mr. Bergen- 
roth on which we formerly com- 
mented, was his strange assump- 
tion that in the days of Henry VILLI. 
England was a power of little con- 
sequence, whose ministers, being 
corrupted by foreign gold, framed 
for her a policy in accordance with 
the wishes of their paymaster for 
the time being, whether it was 
Ferdinand of Spain or Francis I. of 
France, or Charles V. of Germany. 
To those who attribute the smallest 
weight to Shakespeare’s interpret- 
ations of history, such a view will 
appear unworthy of serious refuta- 
tion ; and probably the best doubters 
among us will be staggered at the 
representation of Cardinal Wolsey 


1 Supplement to Volume i. and Volume 


as a sordid, mercenary traitor, easily 
deluded, and of small abilities. Yet 
this is the character Mr. Bergen- 
roth seeks to fix on the man who 
is supposed to have bent popes 
and emperors to his will, and to 
have felt remorse at the end of 
his career that he had not served 
his God as faithfully as his king! 
If disproof of such a view was re- 
quired, the arguments brought 
against it by Mr. Brewer, and no- 
ticed in our former article,? have 
disproved it most effectually. 

But the prejudice which has given 
birth to this delusion in the mind 
of Mr. Bergenroth appears to be of 
old standing. As an example of 
anti-English feeling in history, the 
following is scarcely less extraordi- 
nary. Mr. Bergenroth says in his 
first volume about the treaty of 
Estaples between Henry VII. and 
Charles VIII. of France : 


At the time when the treaty of Estaples 
was concluded, a solemn agreement wis en- 
tered into, by which Charles promised to pay 
to Henry the sum of 745,000 crowns, in half- 
yearly instalments of 25,000 livres. There 
isagreat number of receipts still extant. But 
in political circles it was always suspected 
that Henry did not receive the money. 
Ferdinand reproached him with his weak- 
ness in not resenting the non-fulfilment of 
the promises of France. Pedro de Ayala 
gives very intelligible hints that the receipts 
were only feigned, and the ostentatious 
manner in which Henry declared that one 
instalment had really been sent, serves only 
to confirm the suspicion. In fact, we learn 
from a document preserved among the 
Cottonian MSS. (Cal. D. vi. f. 22), that 
Charles, instead of paying Henry, asked him 
for money when he was making preparations 
for his expedition to Italy. Henry showed 
great unwillingness to comply with this re- 


ii. of Letters, Despatches and State Papers 


relating to the Negotiations between England and Spain, preserved in the Archives at 
Simancas and elsewhere.—1. Queen Katharine. 2. Intended marriage of King Henry VII. 
with Queen Juana.—Edited by G. A. Bergenroth. Published by the authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the 


Rolls. London: Longmans. 


? See Fraser's Magazine for April 1868, p. 466. 
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quest, and said that the receipt he had sent 
him, without obtaining payment, was more 
advantageous to France than a loan which 
would have to be immediately repaid. If 
any doubt still remains, it will be removed 
by a reference to the treaty concluded after 
the death of Charles between Henry and 
Louis XII. The sum then due by France 
to England is stated to be 745,000 crowns, 
which is exactly the amount mentioned in 
the first agreement.' 


Here is such an accumulation of 
apparent evidence that the reader 
is naturally disposed to take the 
case for granted. Unfortunately, 
of the assertions of which that evi- 
dence is composed there is not one 
that will bear investigation. There 
are two, indeed, as to which we are 
a good deal puzzled. The re- 
proaches of Ferdinand and the in- 
sinuations of Ayala ought to be 
mentioned in the body of Mr. Ber- 
genroth’s Calendar as well as in the 
introduction, but we have not been 
successful in finding any notice of 
them there,—nor, we may add, 
though it is of little consequence, 
have we met with Henry’s ostenta- 
tious declaration that one instalment 
had been actually paid. But we 
have evidence from the very docu- 
ments quoted by Mr. Bergenroth, 
that the payments were really pretty 
regular. For though it is quite 
true that they prove Charles to have 
asked Henry for a loan, they show 
at the same time that he offered 
sureties for the amount and was 
content that Henry in advancing 
the money shonld deduct one year’s 
payment of the pension due to Eng- 
land (‘ce qui est deu au Roy nos- 
tredit Sire pour la debte escheue [a 
la] toussains derraine passée, qui est 
une année entiére’). Mr. Bergen- 
roth completely misstates the pur- 
port of Henry’s answer, which was 
that though he could not afford to 
advance money to him at that time, 
he was willing to allow Charles to 
defer one year’s payment of the 
pension, which was equivalent to a 


? Vol, i. Introduction, p. Lxxiii. 
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loan of that amount. So that it 
does not appear by any means that 
Henry gave a receipt without ob- 
taining payment. But what will 
the reader think when we tell him 
that the renewed treaty between 
Henry and Lewis, which Mr. Ber- 
genroth cites as perfectly conclusive 
evidence, so far from giving coun- 
tenance to his view that none 
of the half-yearly instalments had 
been paid, states distinctly that the 
next payment would be the four- 
teenth instalment, and that Lewis 
bound himself to pay, not the whole 
745,000 crowns but all that then 
remained due of it (totwm restwm et 
residuum dicte summe), as any one 
can easily ascertain for himself by 
a reference to the pages of Rymer ?? 

The fact is, when Mr. Bergen- 
roth gets upon one of his hobbies 
he has not the patience to read 
documents carefully. In other in- 
stances, he builds up without the 
slightest misgiving a very ponderous 
theory on the smallest basis of tes- 
timony ; but here there is absolutely 
not a particle of evidence that will 
serve his purpose, and the docu- 
ments positively contradict the as- 
sertion in support of which they are 
cited. 

In such wise does Mr. Bergenroth 
go on continually romancing. But 
all his former achievements in this 
respect are completely outdone in 
the new volume which he has just 
put forth. This, which he has 
somehow or other been allowed to 
to call a Supplement to vols. i. and 
ii. of his Calendar, and to publish, 
like those volumes, under the sanc- 
tion of the English Government, 
differs from them in many points, 
both of form and intention. In one 
respect, indeed, the change of plan 
is for the better; for instead of a 
mere abstract of the documents as 
formerly, it gives the full text of 
the original papers, with a transla- 


tion besides into English at the 


2 Rymer, vol. xii. p. 689. 
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bottom of the page. Of all but for- 
mal documents, such as treaties, we 
wish Mr. Bergenroth had published 
a full text in the first instance, to 
avoid the necessity, which will cer- 
tainly occur to the historian, of 
frequently referring from the pub- 
lished abstracts to the copies, which 
we are glad to see Mr. Bergenroth 
has at last deposited in the Rolls 
House. But when we come to look 
at the materials of which this new 
volume is composed, and the prin- 
ciples on which they have been se- 
lected, we cannot but regret that 
such a publication should have ap- 
peared with the authority of the 
Master of the Rolls. 

The reasons given for its publi- 
cation are that some documents in 
the Simancas archives were at first 
withheld from Mr. Bergenroth 
under an old regulation w hich jus- 
tified the keeper | of the archives in 
keeping back such papers as he 
thought might reflect discredit on 
reigning families or other great per- 
sonages. But after a good deal of 
negotiation with the Spanish Go- 
vernment it appears that he was at 
last given to understand that all 
such restrictions were removed; and 
Mr. Bergenroth set himself to as- 
certain whether there were any 
material omissions in his published 
volumes owing to the disadvantage 
under which he had laboured. This 
was certainly a very important in- 
quiry, and we think the result ought 
to have been stated in Mr. Bergen- 
roth’s Introduction ; for assuredly 
it would be most erroneous to sup- 
pose that the whole of the papers 
contained in this volume, 113 in 
number, were kept from him at 
the commencement of his labours. 
Mr. Bergenroth does not tell us 
how many new documents he dis- 
covered, but only how many new in- 
ferences he has drawn from them. 
‘I was not long,’ he says, ‘in dis- 
covering two errors into which I 
had been betrayed, the first relating 
to the private life of Queen Katha- 
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rine before and after her marriage 
to King Henry VIII., and the other 
concerning the strange marriage 
projects of King Henry VII. with 
regard to Queen Juana, the widow 
of King Philip and mother of the 
Emperor Charles V. *The correc- 
tion of these errors, or rather the 
new information which has come 
to light, has been thought suf- 
ciently interesting to justify the 
publication of this volume.’ 

‘The correction of these errors, or 
rather the new information!’ We 
should certainly have supposed the 
new information; for there is no 
reason in the world why the British 
Government should help to correct 
Mr. Bergenroth’s errors, most of 
which may be trusted to correct 
themselves if men will only exercise 
a little criticism. But the great 
concern with Mr. Bergenroth is 
evidently not the new information 
but only the new theories he has 
formed on certain subjects. Thus 
the whole of the contents of this 
volume are divided under two 
heads, viz. documents about Katha- 
rine of Arragon and documents 
about Queen Juana, the two per- 
sonages concerning whom Mr. Ber- 
eenroth now finds he had harboured 
false impressions. We wonder if 
Mr. Bergenroth would have thought 
a supplement to his Calendar worth 
publishing, if the new documents 
had not suggested to him things 
that no one had ever dreamed of 
before ? 

These theories are such as -we 
regret to reproduce even for the 
purpose of confuting them. They 
may, however, be very briefly stated. 
In the first place he renounces his 
belief in the chastity of Katharine 
of Arragon, whose character he 
considers was open to serious im- 
putations in this respect, before she 
married Henry VIII. Secondly, 
he considers that Juana, Queen of 
Castile, the daughter of Ferdinand 
of Arragon, and mother of Charles 


V. whom history describes to have 
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been insane, was in reality a woman 
of perfectly sound mind. When 
the reader has sufficiently recovered 
from his astonishment he will doubt- 
less be curious to know what evi- 
dences can be adduced for them. 
The first of these paradoxes, how- 
ever, is the only one we can discuss 
within the limits of this paper; the 
other we shall only notice in passing. 

The imputation against Katharine 
of Arragon is certainly one which 
it is peculiarly difficult to credit 
a priovt. Did Henry VIII. seek 
a divorce from her on the lame 
and unsatisfactory plea that the 
Pope’s dispensation was not valid, 
and say nothing at all about a real 
scandal of so deep a dye? Mr. 
Bergenroth very naturally feels that 
some explanation of this is needed 
in order to make his new view 
credible ; so he tells us that accord- 
ing to canon law the affair could 
not be used as a ground for de- 
manding divorce after eighteen 
years of married life. Well, let us 
admit the answer for what it is 
worth. Henry VIII. could not use 
Katharine’s early profligacy as a 
ground for the divorce; but was he 
prevented from speaking about it 
altogether? Nay, was he interested 
then in suppressing the story so 
completely that posterity would 
never have heard of it but for the 
Spanish archives? In Shakespeare’s 
time it seems certainly to have been 
supposed that Henry retained his 
respect for her even when he was 
seeking the divorce; nor is there 
anything in our own State Papers 
inconsistent with this supposition. 

Still, if the evidence of the 
Spanish archives be clear and un- 
mistakable, we must, of course, 
allow it to have its due weight, 
however much it jar with antecedent 
probability and traditional opinion. 
Let us consider, then, the amount 
and weight of the new testimony on 
which we are asked to credit this 
extraordinary tale. 

The number of documents on 
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which it is founded is exactly nine; 
—at all events, not more. Of these, 
however, only seven are new; for 
two had already appeared in abstract 
in Mr. Bergenroth’s first volume, 
without exciting even in his mind a 
doubt of the propriety of Katharine’s 
conduct. And here we must take 
notice of a fact of which Mr. Ber- 
genroth has not thought it necessary 
to inform the reader, though it cer- 
tainly ought to have been stated. 
Not only have two of the nine do- 
cuments relating to Katharine of 
Arragonalready appearedin abstract 
in Mr. Bergenroth’s Calendar ; but 
15 out of the 104 relating to Queen 
Juana, which are absolutely all that 
have any real bearing upon English 
history, have likewise so appeared, 
by far the greater portion of this 
new volume being devoted to mat- 
ters which positively do not concern 
England at all, though full of inte- 
rest as to the affairs of Spain. Of 
the nine documents bearing upon 
Katharine of Arragon, we have 
further to say just a word or two 
by way of general observations, 
before considering them in detail. 
These letters, printed in full, with 
translations at the bottom of the 
page, occupy altogethernomore than 
46 pages. They extend over a period 
of fifteen years: from the year of Ka- 
tharine’s first marriage with Prince 
Arthur to the year 1515, when she 
had been six years the wife of Henry. 
But though Mr. Bergenroth treats 
them as a collection by themselves, 
useful for the purpose of damaging 
Katharine’s character, we shall take 
the liberty of doing, what Mr. 
Bergenroth of all men was least 
justified in neglecting to do,—com- 
paring their testimony with that of 
others written about the same 
period, the substance of which Mr. 
Bergenroth himself has given us in 
his former volumes, and thus en- 
deavouring to ascertain the circum- 
stances under which each of those 
letters was written. 

Letter No. 1 we might dismiss at 
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once if our object were simply to 
vindicate Katharine ; for not even 
Mr. Bergenroth has been able to 
find matter of scandal here. It was 
not one of those kept back from him 
in the archives of Simancas, for the 
original is in the possession of Don 
Pascual de Gayangos in Madrid. It 
was written in the end of the year 
1501, just after Katharine’s first 
marriage, long before any of those 
incidents had occurred by which, in 
Mr. Bergenroth’s opinion, she com- 
promised her character. It is there- 
fore published, as all documents in 
such works should be, not to support 
a theory but for its own intrinsic 
value. We are glad, however, to 
begin where Mr. Bergenroth begins, 
as the history of this unfortunate 
princess remains still to be written, 
and it is important to give the 
reader some idea of the heartless 
cruelty of which she was the victim, 
almost from the day of her marriage 
with Prince Arthur until she became 
Queen of England by her marriage 
with Henry VIII. 

The first marriage had been the 
subject of long negotiations between 
the courts of England and Spain 
from the time when both bride and 
bridegroom were infants in their 
cradles. The alliance had been de- 
sired by Henry VII. to strengthen 
himself upon a throne, which, con- 
sidering the weakness of his own 
title and the revolutions that had 
occurred during the Wars of the 
Roses, was none of the most secure. 
By Ferdinand and Isabella it was 
also looked upon as a desirable mode 
of fortifying their united kingdoms 
against the power of France. For 
a long time, however, nothing de- 
finite was concluded. Each party 
was anxious, to some extent, about 
the stability of the other’s power; 
there was also much haggling about 
the terms of the bargain. At length 
it was settled that the dowry given 
by the Spanish sovereigns should 
amount to 200,000 scudos, one half to 
be paid at the time of the marriage 
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and the remainder in two yearly 
instalments, the last of which might 
be given in plate and jewellery at 
the price such things would fetch 
in England. The young princess 
was sent to England according to 
the treaty in 1501, and the marriage 
was duly celebrated at St. Paul’s on 
the 14th of November. 

Scarce were the day’s festivities 
over and the wedding guests re- 
turned to their houses when King 
Henry spoke to an officer of the 
princess’s wardrobe named Juan de 
Cuero, who had in his keeping the 
jewels and plate intended to be 
given as portion of the third instal- 
ment, and asked that they should 
be delivered to him at once. The 
demand was certainly premature, 
being two years before the stipulated 
time, and the officer refused to 
deliver them. Ashamed at meeting 
with this rebuff, the king, we are 
informed, a fortnight afterwards 
explained to the princess that he 
had been led to make this demand 
by the Spanish ambassador De 
Puebla, who had shown him a 
letter from Ferdinand and Isabella 
stating that he was to receive the 
jewels and plate without delay. 
But the officer of the wardrobe had 
not only refused to deliver them, 
but declared he was nevertheless 
commissioned to ask a receipt for 
them. He had, therefore, applied 
again to Puebla to know the 
meaning of such extraordinary con- 
duct. On this, he said, De Puebla 
had made a reply which con- 
vinced him that some trickery was 
intended, advising him to allow 
the princess to keep her jewels in 
the mean time and afterwards de- 
cline to accept them as part payment 
of her dower. By so doing, he said, 
De Puebla, though ambassador of 
Spain, had suggested that he might 
obtain an advantage over the Spa- 
nish sovereigns; for they would be 
ashamed to take from Katharine 
the jewels she had been wearing on 
her own person, and plate that she 
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had used in her own household ; so 
that they would be compelled to pay 
the last instalment in money like 
the others.! 

We must, perhaps, make some 
allowance for the fact that these 
circumstances were reported with a 
special view to damage De Puebla 
by the rival ambassador Don Pedro 
de Ayala. But the story is so much 
in character with the genera! shab- 
biness of the diplomacy on both 
sides that we cannot doubt it is 
substantially correct. It is, per- 
haps, a severe thing to say that even 
while giving sons and daughters 
in marriage Henry VII. and Ferdi- 
nand of Spain were using every art 
to overreach and take advantage of 
each other. But it is not more se- 
vere than true. There was certainly 
on both sides a degree of what is 
commonly called sharp practice, an 
art in which, we fear, all the sove- 
reigns of the age were more or less 
proficient, the only difference that 
can be traced in this respect between 
one crowned head and another being 
in the amount of intellectual power 
brought to bear upon self-interest. 
The life of Katharine of Arragon 
before she became Queen, was ren- 
dered utterly miserable by the re- 
lations in which her father stood to 
her father-in-law. 

Within six months after the mar- 
riage, Prince Arthur died. The 
moment the news reached Ferdi- 
nand his first thoughts were about 
the dowry. Only the first instal- 
ment had been paid, and he con- 
sidered that he had a right to ask 
it back. He immediately sent a 
new ambassador to England with 
this and two other demands, which 
perhaps may have been intended 
as alternative propositions. The 
first instalment of the dowry was to 
be repaid; the princess must have 
possession given her of the lands 
assigned to her as her jointure ; or, 
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if neither of these were granted, she 
must be sent back to Spain. There 
was, however, yet another alter- 
native ; which was anticipated in a 
separate commission. Power was 
given to the ambassador to conclude 
a new marriage for Katharine with 
her deceased husband’s brother 
Henry, and to settle the amount 
and terms of the marriage portion.” 
For many months it was impossible 
to bring the king to pledge himself 
definitely to any one of the proposed 
courses, and Queen Isabella, despair- 
ing of any other solution, bid the 
Duke of Estrada press for the re- 
turn of Katharine to Spain. While 
matters were in this state, news 
reached her from England, which 
made her still more anxious that her 
daughter should be sent back im- 
mediately. Henry VII. had become 
a widower, and a monstrous propo- 
sition had been talked about, the 
news of which must have reached 
Spain along with thatof the queen’s 
death, or close upon the back of it, 
that the king himself was willing 
to marry her who had been his own 
son’s wife. Isabella was very natu- 
rally shocked. The return of her 
daughter to Spain, she wrote, was 
no longer a matter of expediency, 
it was one of pure necessity. ‘ For 
now the Queen of England is dead, 
in whose society (the betrothal 
being concluded) the princess our 
daughter might have honourably 
remained as with a mother, and, the 
king being the man he is, even 
though the betrothal were con- 
cluded, it would not be right that 
the princess should stay in Eng- 
land during the period of mourning 
for the Prince of Wales.’ 

Besides insisting on the imme- 
diate return of Katharine to Spain, 
Queen Isabella thought it best to 
protect her daughter against 
Henry’s advances by offering him 
the prospect of another marriage 


? Bergenroth, i. p. 267. 
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with one of her relations. This was 
Joan, widow of Ferdinand II. of 
Naples, commonly called at that 
time the young Queen of Naples, in 
contradistinction to her mother, the 
widow of Ferdinand [., with whom 
she was then living at Valencia. 
For some time Henry kept this offer 
under consideration, as there seemed 
some possibility that the alliance 
might be advantageous. He even 
went so far as to commission three 
gentlemen to visit Spain and obtain 
audience of the lady, of whose per- 
sonal and other qualifications they 
drew up a report in answer to cer- 
tain categorical inquiries a good 
deal more curious than delicate.! 
But meanwhile Katharine was still 
detained in England. Henry de- 
clined either to send her back or to 
repay the first instalment of her 
dowry; but at last a treaty was 
concluded for her marriage with 
Henry Prince of Wales, in which 
Ferdinand and Isabella renounced 
all right to redemand what had 
been paid, and promised to pay the 
remainder of the formerly stipulated 
dower within ten days of the solem- 
nisation of the marriage. 

A Papal dispensation, however, 
was necessary that the marriage 
might take place; and the case of 
marriage with a deceased brother’s 
wife was so far unusual that the 
court of Rome took some time to 
think about it, and fears began to 
be entertained in England that it 
would not be granted ‘at all.2 But 
at length a bull was conceded, a 
copy of which was privately sent to 
Spain in time to comfort Queen 
Isabella on her death-bed with the 
assurance that the way had now been 
smoothed towards her daughter’s 


1 See Gairdner’s Memorials of Henry VII. 
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second marriage.* That any one 
doubted at that time the validity of 
such a dispensation, will probably 
be inconceivable to the majority of 
readers who have been accustomed 
to look upon the scruples of con- 
science afterwards entertained by 
Henry VIII. as a mere fiction to 
attain an unlawful end. But scru- 
ples of conscience were professed 
by his father when as yet Henry 
was only betrothed to Katharine, 
although the bull had been received 
from Rome which removed every 
canonical objection to the match.* 
Scruples of conscience were also 
spoken of after Henry’s accession, 
before the marriage actually took 
place; and though we do not know 
that they proceeded from himself, 
they were conceived to be of suffi- 
cient importance to be communi- 
cated to the Spanish ambassador.$ 
So that it would seem we may 
account for that divorce which was 
the beginning of the English Refor- 
mation, without altogether impeach- 
ing Henry VIII.’s sincerity. 

On the other hand, we must fairly 
own that what Henry meant by a 
scruple of conscience, was anything 
but a conscientious scruple, as we 
should understand the expression 
now. It was no high question of 
what was best and noblest, sug- 
gested by a delicate moral sense 
which refused to take counsel with 
personal desire. It was the scruple 
of a conscience that regarded no- 
thing but legality—a conscience 
such as that described in Yorick’s 
celebrated sermon, that looked care- 
fully into the statute-book and in- 
trenched itself behind cases and 
reports. It was the conscience of a 
statesman of the age of Macchiavelli, 
223 sq. ° a i. $28, 330. 

243. 


* In 1505, a Portuguese ambassador at Mons reported that en VII. was endeavour- 
ing to negotiate a marriage for the Prince of Wales with the eldest daughter of King 
Philip, and that it was probable the marriage with Lady Katharine the Infanta would 
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who thought even heaven and hell 
depended on the construction of a 
code of criminal law, and was quite 
as ready to cheat his Creator as his 
fellow-creature, by doing the shab- 
biest act that would not be visited 
with damnation. 

The act which we have now to 
record was evidently dictated by a 
conscience of the kind just men- 
tioned. Henry VII. had bound 
himself by the new treaty with 
Ferdinand to cause his son’s mar- 
riage with Katharine to be solem- 
nised as soon as the former had 
completed his fourteenth year. The 
day on which the prince attained 
that age was the 28th of June,1505. 
But on the 27th, by his father’s 
direction, he made a formal protest 
against the marriage which had 
been arranged for him in his mino- 
rity, as a thing that had been done 
without his consent, and which he 


refused to ratify. Thus, by a very 
simple manoeuvre, Henry VII. 
escaped from his obligations. Ma- 


trimony was an act which no law 
could ever recognise as compulsory, 
and until he had his son’s consent 
it was impossible he could fulfil the 
terms of the treaty. 

Yet there cannot be a doubt 
that if Henry had thought it for 
his interest that the match should 
take effect he could have procured 
his son’s consent at once. The 
whole course of his subsequent ne- 
gotiations on the subject with Fer- 
dinand is clearly based upon a tacit 
understanding that the marriage 
would take place notwithstanding 
the protest, if Henry were only sure 
of the remainder of the dowry. 
ferdinand, as he was bound by the 
treaty to have paid it within ten 
days before or after the marriage, 
ought clearly to have sent it to 
England before the day the prince 
made his protest. But nothing 
could be heard of its arrival; or, 
more probably, its non-arrival was 
confessed: for we find Ferdinand 
was at this very time writing to 
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the ambassador De Puebla that he 
would send it when the prince was 
Jifteen years old, and making not 
the least allusion to the fact that 
he had already engaged to pay it 
when he was fourteen. Most pro- 
bably some apology for the delay 
had already been sent to England ; 
and there was no reason why 
Henry should reject any excuse 
that Ferdinand chose to offer. 
Prince Henry’s protest gave him 
the advantage of the Spanish sove- 
reign, and, having already received 
one half of the dow ry, he was quite 
content to delay the marriage in- 
definitely till the other half should 
be forthcoming, without scrutinis- 
ing too narrowly Ferdinand’s pleas 
for postponement, which came at 
length to be renewed and continued 
every half-year, almost as a matter 
of course, as long as Henry VII. 
lived. 

The only person who suffered 
from this state of matters was Fer- 
dinand’s unhappy daughter. So 
long as her mother, Queen Isabella, 
was 3 alive, Katharine’ s interests were 
cared for in Spain in every nego- 
tiation with Henry; but it was 
otherwise after Isabella’s death. 
The crown of Castile, which she 
had conveyed to Ferdinand by 
marriage, was again separated from 
that of Arragon, and passed by in- 
heritance to their daughter Juana, 
the wife of the Archduke’ Philip, 
who thereupon was recognised as 
king, and was coming with his con- 
sort to Spain to govern in her right. 
Meanwhile, Ferdinand carried on 
the administration in his daughter’s 
name, and used every effort to pre- 
serve still as much influence ag 
possible over the kingdom he was 
to give upto Philip. Amid matters 
so absorbing, it was but a secondary 
consideration with him whether his 
other daughter Katharine had the 
means to live in England with 
comfort ; and not only did he leave 
her absolutely unprovided for du- 
ring all this period of unsettlement 
E 
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about her marriage, but from the 
very first he seems to have made it 
his design to throw her, if possible, 
upon the charity of the King of 
England. There was already in the 
keeping of the princess’s officers a 
quantity of jewels anf plate which 
was to be given as part of the dowry 
along with the money that was to 
be sent from Spain. As soon as it 
became evident that the marriage 
was to be deferred, Ferdinand wrote 
to De Puebla to see to its safe keep- 
ing, and the ambassador, who quite 
anticipated the order, wrote back 
that he had already locked it up, so 
that the princess should not touch 
it. She was far too liberal, he said, 
and there were many persons who 
wished to strip her of her gold and 
silver. Juan de Cuero had told 
him there were already five pieces 
of silver missing, besides some other 
things. Dojia Elvira and Don Pedro 
de Ayala had persuaded her to 
make some unnecessary presents, 
and the ambassador felt that he was 
clearly justified in interfering to 
prevent further extravagance.! 

This was in the summer of 1505. 
In December of the same year Ka- 
tharine wrote a pitiful complaint to 
her father, saying she had forborne 
to speak of it before for fear of 
giving him annoyance. Since her 
arrival in England, she said, she had 
not had a single maravedi except 
merely for food. Her servants had 
not money to buy clothes. Dr. De 
Puebla had thwarted her in many 
ways, and was the cause of all her 
misery. She had asked him to 
speak to the king that she might 
have an old English lady as a com- 
panion, while one Dofia Elvira 
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Manuel was absent in Flanders ; 
but instead of that he had got the 
king to allow her to reside in court 
and dismiss her household. Her 
health had broken down from the 
annoyances she had experienced, 
and she implored Ferdinand to 
send another ambassador. As to 
the plate and jewels, she was sure 
the King of England would not 
accept them as part of her marriage 
portion, lest people should say he 
had taken her ornaments; besides, 
if he did, he would not take them 
at more than half their value. Al- 
together it was very hard that she 
should not have the use of them, 
and yet be in want of money.’ 

By the following spring her 
necessities had increased, and she 
wrote to Ferdinand more urgently 
than before. On April 22 she 
complained that she had sent him 
many letters and received no an- 
swer. She was now in debt for the 
very necessaries of life. She had 
been forced to borrow even that 
she might have food to eat. The 
King of England absolutely refused 
to relieve her, though she had be- 
sought him with tears. His answer 
was that the promise made to him 
about the marriage portion had not 
been kept. Her people were almost 
driven to ask alms, and she herself 
was ‘all but naked.’ She also de- 
sired that her father would send 
her a confessor, for she could not 
yet understand English, and she 
had been six months near death. 

It would have been indeed un- 
natural if Ferdinand had been 
wholly unmoved by such represen- 
tations. Atthe same time he seems 
to have been of opinion that the 


2 Ibid. No. 448. 


A letter of Katharine’s to De Puebla, No. 427, which Mr. Bergen- 


In it she desires the ambassador 


to appeal to the king in her behalf, speaking of her necessities much in the same terms as 
in the above letter to her father, and desiring him to tell Henry plainly it will be a dis- 


honour to him if he abandon her. 


22nd April. 


This letter is dated Richmond, the second day of 
Easter, which, in 1506, would be the 13th April. 


That to her father is dated Richmond, 


It appears from No. 448, which is dated 2nd December, 1505, that Katharine 
had begun to reside at court not long before. 
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burden of his daughter’s support 
ought not to rest upon himself. 
By the death of Isabella he was 
now only King of Arragon, and the 
marriage portion of Katharine was 
chargeable upon the revenues of 
Castile. He therefore went so far 
as to apply to- the trustees of Queen 
Isabella in that kingdom; and if 
Katharine could have been relieved 
without any sacrifice on his own 
part, no doubt Ferdinand would 
have been happy. But the trustees 
of Queen Isabella wrote that they 
feared they could do nothing di- 
rectly to extricate the princess from 
her embarrassments. They had 
nothing in their keeping but two of 
the crown jewels and a collar, and 
they did not think it right to send 
these to England, where they would 
not be taken at their full value. 
They would however offer them to 
Ferdinand, and ask him to send 
money to the princess.' When 
this proposition had been despatched 
from Valladolid to Naples, whither 
Ferdinand had gone to look after 
the affairs of that kingdom, and 
been duly pondered by him, he at 
length sent a tardy and slender 
remittance, for the smallness of 
which he felt it necessary to make 
an apology to his daughter. 

For two whole years had Katha- 
rme been in misery when this 
imperfect relief arrived. Many 
things had taken place during the 
interval, both to herself and others, 
in which she was largely concerned. 
Her brother-in-law, Philip, had 
gone to take possession of his new 
kingdom of Castile, and had died 
there. On his way thither he had 
been driven on the coast of Eng- 
land, when he and his queen were 
invited by Henry to court, and 
spent some time with the king at 
Windsor and at Richmond. Katha- 
rine had thus an opportunity for a 
week or two of seeing and con- 
versing with her sister Juana, from 
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whom she had been ten years 
separated. Considering the posi- 
tive indigence into which she had 
fallen, it seems not only charitable 
but reasonable to suppose, though 
we have no testimony to that effect, 
that she must at this time have 
received some little aid from Henry, 
even to keep up appearances at 
court during the pastimes in honour 
of King Philip. For it was not till 
after Philip’s arrival in Spain that 
Ferdinand bestirred himself so far 
in behalf of his daughter as to 
write to Queen Isabella’s trustees ; 
but as he was at that very moment 
at Saragossa, about to embark for 
Naples, the correspondence which 
ensued between him and them was 
necessarily a considerable time in 
passing to and fro, and when at 
last he sent her money from Naples, 
the remittance of course took still a 
few months longer. In the interval 
poor Katharine fell ill of a fever, 
and Henry, becoming solicitous 
about her health, gave up for her 
use a house at Fulham, which he 
had got ready for an embassy sent 
by Philip after his establishment in 
Spain.? 

Whether Ferdinand really suc- 
ceeded in persuading himself that 
he had done his duty to his daughter 
we need not trouble ourselves to 
inquire. He wrote to Katharine 
that he had done all that was in 
his power; and it is remarkable 
that in none of his letters does he in 
the least pretend that the King of 
England was in fault. He laid the 
blame of Katharine’s embarrass- 
ments entirely upon her brother- 
in-law. ‘May God,’ he said, ‘ for 
give King Philip; for in truth, 
daughter, if he had not been your 
enemy, your dower would have 
been paid before I left Spain. But 
as the money wherewith to pay it, 
and the jewelry which was to be 
sold, were deposited in ‘Castile, he 
had it in his power to prevent your 


2 Thid. Nos. 492, 495. 
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dower from being sent.’ So Ferdi- 
nand had looked into the acts and 
statutes of parental duty and found 
his own conscience totally void of 
offence. Of his heart it would be 
superfluous to speak. 

Katharine, on receiving that little 
remittance, although it went to her 
heart that she could not, even then, 
reward the services of five faithful 
women who had not received a 
penny since they came to England, 
seems to have accepted her father’s 
excuses for a good deal more than 
they were worth. She had no 
doubt that he had done all that 
was in his power, and the news 
that he was coming back to Spain 
seemed to double the relief that 
the money itself afforded.! But 
Ferdinand could not have ex- 
pected his excuses to be held in 
equal account by Henry VII. 
Henry, no doubt, accepted them as 
before, and even in a manner ad- 
mitted their validity by consenting 
still to new postponements. But 
he at the same time took care to say 
to Ferdinand that he must consider 
this a very special favour,—that it 
was a thing he would never have 
agreed to, but for the great regard 
he felt for him,—and that many 
other princesses had been offered 
to his son with a dower even twice 
as great as Katharine’s.? 

All this, perhaps, was only idle 
talk, to which in itself Ferdinand 
would have paid little attention. 
But Henry had already made a new 
move on the political chess-board, 
the significance of which must have 
been very obvious to him. The 
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relations of the two kings being 
ostensibly those of perfect cor- 
diality, Henry wrote to Ferdinand 
that he desired, having given up 
thoughts of the young Queen of 
Naples, to offer himself as a hus- 
band to his daughter the widowed 
Queen of Castile.* From the time 
of Isabella’s death the thought of 
wresting Castile from the hands of 
Ferdinand, or counteracting what- 
ever influence he might have in its 
government, was never absent from 
the mind of Henry VII. He had 
taken pains to inform himself, from 
the first, as to the degree of stability 
of Ferdinand’s rule there; and by 
the friendship he had cultivated 
with Philip, he probably would 
have had it in his power at any time 
to repay Ferdinand in kind for any 
double dealing he might experience 
from him. So this bid for the hand 
of Philip’s widow, however much 
it wore the guise of friendship, was 
perfectly unmistakable in its real 
drift and object. 

There was no pretence, however, 
for treating the overture as of any 
other than an amicable character, 
and Ferdinand assured Henry that, 
for his own part, the match was 
quite in accordance with his wishes. 
But he must tell him it was very 
doubtful whether Juana _ herself 
would be inclined to the proposal. 
Such, at all events, was her peculiar 
disposition, that it would not do to 
talk of it to her. The affair must 
be kept strictly secret for the pre- 
sent, for if she herself should hear 
of it, she would certainly show the 
strongest opposition. In short, the 


That Ferdinand really could not have relieved his 
daughter long before is hardly conceivable. 


The following report as to his reputed 


wealth was made by three observant Englishmen in Spain in 1505 :—‘ Your Grace shall 
understand that the said king is reputed for to be very rich. For as long as the Queen 
(Isabella) lived, he spent nothing of his revenues of the realms of Arragon and Sicily ; 
but he had a certain [sum] out of the crown of Castile for to maintain his estate withal. 
And so he ever gathered a great treasure, the which he hath done (caused) always to be 
kept in the Castle of Schatyva, that is six or eight leagues from Valencia.’—Gairdner’s 
Memorials of Henry VII. 279. 


* Bergenroth, vol. i, No. 508. 3 Ibid. No. 502. 
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King of England was given to under- 
stand, if, indeed, he did not know 
it already, that the lady whom 
he thus proposed to make his wife 
was an ungovernable maniac. 

Despairing, however, as it seems, 
of acceptance in this quarter, Henry 
caused Ferdinand to be informed 
that if this match could not speedily 
be brought about, he had another 
in view which promised to be very 
advantageous to him. This was 
with Margaret of Savoy, Arch- 
duchess of Austria and daughter of 
the Emperor Maximilian. He had, 
in fact, been in correspondence with 
the emperor about it for some time, 
but Margaret had hitherto turned 
a deaf ear to his proposals. Still, 
the negotiations were not broken 
off, and seem, in fact, to have been 
terminated only by Henry’s death. 
Had the project taken effect, it 
would have united the Netherlands 
with England under Henry’s rule. 
At the same time two other mar- 
riages were spoken about, neither 
of which Ferdinand could be ex- 
pected to view with satisfaction. 
One was that of the Prince of 
Wales with the sister of the Duke 
of Angouléme, the other of Henry’s 
second daughter Mary with the 
young Prince of Castile, afterwards 
Charles V. The first, of course, 
implied an abandonment of the 
match with Katharine altogether, 
a match to which the king told her 
plainly, owing to the non-payment 
of the marriage portion, he con- 
sidered himself no longer bound 
to give effect.! The second was 
simply another form of the plan for 
taking away from Ferdinand the 
government of Castile. 

In fact, it was tolerably apparent 
to Henry that Ferdinand never 
meant to pay the remaining instal- 
ment of Katharine’s dowry at all. 
The Spanish sovereign was quite 
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content to let his daughter remain 
in England unmarried, under the 
protection of the king to whose son 
she was betrothed, for an indefinite 
period. The excuses for each new 
postponement grew every time more 
threadbare, and it was reported that 
Ferdinand had confessed to the King 
of France that he did not expect the 
marriage with Katharine ever to 
be concluded.? In England, it was 
thought right to act on a similar 
presumption, and Katharine, who 
seems really to have been attached 
to the Prince of Wales, complained 
that although living in the very same 
house with him, she had not been 
allowed to see him for four months. 
This was the crowning vexation of 
her period of greatest trial, for it 
was some time before the remit- 
tance had been received from Ferdi- 
nand. That remittance amounted 
to the sum of 2,000 ducats, suffi- 
cient to redeem some plate that 
had been piedged and to liquidate 
some debts, but nothing remained 
for her faithful servants, whom she 
had described as positively going 
about in rags. Undoubtedly she 
would soon have fallen again into 
destitution, had not Henry at last 
takenmore compassion upon herthan 
her own father, and given orders 
that her wants should be relieved.® 

But from this time a very per- 
ceptible coldness arose between 
Ferdinand and Henry VII. The 
King of England with his three 
marriage projects, even if one or 
two of them should fail, had clearly 
beaten his brother of Arragon, re- 
nowned as he was for subtlety, in 
the complex game of diplomacy. 
Ferdinand now expected to be 
stripped of the government of Cas- 
tile, and though he could not afford 
to quarrel with England, his tone 
assumed a bitterness towards Henry 
that he had not manifested before. 


2 Thid. p. 434. 3 Ibid. p. 412. 
5 Ibid. No. 546. 
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Nevertheless, as the only way to 
prevent a formidable combination 
against himself, he saw that it was 
his best policy to send without any 
further delay the remainder of the 
sum required for Katharine’s dowry. 
To this determination had he at 
last been driven, with a thousand 
regrets, we may be sure, that he 
had not come to an understanding 
with Henry long ago, and a hun- 
dred apprehensions, as we know, 
that he should be cheated after all 
if Henry in his turn declined to 
complete the marriage, and refused 
at the same time to repay the first 
instalment of the dowry.' Accord- 
ingly in the month of February 
1508 a new ambassador from Spain 
arrived in England, who was be- 
lieved to be the bearer of the second 
instalment of the Princess Katha- 
rine’s dowry.2 This was Gutierre 
Gomez de Fuensalida, Knight Com- 
mander of Membrilla, one of the 
most able diplomatists in Ferdi- 
nand’s service, whom he had sent 
once before to England on a mis- 
sion too delicate for the resident 
ambassador, De Puebla.* But 
Henry was not so easily satisfied 
now that he knew he had the ad- 
vantage. He insisted that the value 
of Katharine’s plate and jewels 
should not be deducted from the 
sum which was to be paid, but that 
the whole of it should be paid in 
coin. This demand Ferdinand felt 
it would be unwise to resist, and 
after some demur it was conceded. 
The King of England further re- 
quired that as Ferdinand had put 
in a claim after Prince Arthur’s 
death to have the dowry restored 
to him, he should now absolutely 
renounce it altogether. To this, 
too, a show of opposition was made, 
but the difficulty was got over by 
Ferdinand saying that the dowry 
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was Katharine’s property, and if 
she chose to give it up to the King 
of England, he was willing to con- 
firm the grant. Then came a much 
more serious demand, which showed 
that Henry was determined to 
make the most of his advantage. 
Ferdinand must confirm the mar- 
riage of his grandson Charles with 
the Princess Mary, else that of 
Katharine and the Prince of Wales 
would not even yet be solemnised. 
He must fairly eat the leek, every 
morsel of it.4 

This was the state of matters be- 
tween Spain and England when the 
death of Henry VII. relieved Ferdi- 
nand from his embarrassment. How 
far he might otherwise have suc- 
ceeded in extricating himself it is 
impossible to say. He had intended, 
if all other means had failed, to 
have got his ambassadors in Eng- 
land secretly to arrange for carry- 
ing Katharine away back to Spain.* 
But on hearing that the Prince of 
Wales had become king, he wrote 
at once to his ambassador that he 
was prepared to concede to the 
new king all that he had denied to 
his father, on the sole condition that 
the marriage with Katharine shovld 
immediately be celebrated.® 

The reader will now be in a po- 
sition to appreciate the documents 
by which Mr. Bergenroth considers 
that the character of Katharine of 
Arragon is so seriously affected. 
We have already seen that letter 
No. 1 of this new volume, written 
in the year of the marriage with 
Arthur, has confessedly no such sig- 
nificance. Nos. 2 to 6 are those 
from which the accusation derives 
almost all its little plausibility : 
and these were written in March 
1509, the month before that in 
which Henry VII. died. To our 
mind, they go simply to show that 


* Gairdner’s Memcrials of Henry VII. p. 109. 
Gairdner’s Memorials of Henry VII. p. 442. 
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Katharine, as might be expected, 
was at this time more miserable 
than ever, and that the Knight 
Commander of Membrilla, in his 
anxiety to make the best terms he 
could for his master, was totally 
regardless of her feelings. But 
that the reader may judge for him- 
self we will give the substance of 
each of these letters, noting particu- 
larly the passages from which the 
scandalous inferences are drawn by 
Mr. Bergenroth. 

No. 2 is a letter from the Com- 
mander of Membrilla to Ferdinand 
dated 4th March, stating that he 
had hoped, ere this, that the mar- 
riage of the Princess of Wales 
would have taken place, and that 
the disorders of her household 
would have been remedied. There 
was great need of a person to go- 
vern it whom she and the house- 
hold might look to with respect, for 
at present it was quite under the con- 
trol of a young friar, the princess’s 
confessor, whom no one’ thought 
worthy of such a charge. ‘ And 
as her Highness,’ writes the am- 
bassador, ‘is so full of goodness, 
and so conscientious, this her con- 
fessor makes a sin of all acts, of 
whatever kind they be, if they do 
not please him, and thus causes 
many errors to be committed.’! 
These, however, the writer would 
not at present specify, as Ferdinand 
might ascertain them by question- 
ing the bearer of his letter, a ser- 
vant of the princess whom she was 
going to have despatched without 
letting the ambassador know, for 
the sake of those who wanted to 
make complaints against him. He 
would only say that the friar was 
‘ young and light, and haughty and 
scandalous in an extreme manner : 
and that the King of England had 
said to the princess very strong 
words about him.’ He, the writer, 
had himself ventured to tell the 
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princess something about this friar 
which he did not consider right; 
but the result was the friar had 
been able to put him completely out 
of her favour, so that if he had com- 
mitted treason she could not have 
treated him worse. Nothing but 
his duty to Ferdinand would keep 
him longer in England; and he 
hoped Ferdinand would send her 
an old and honest confessor of the 
order of St. Francis,—that is to 
say, an economic one, Franciscans 
being by their rule debarred every 
luxury and forbidden to touch 
money. He then reports a conver- 
sation he had had with the friar, in 
which the latter, evidently alluding 
to what the ambassador himself had 
told the princess, complained that 
some persons had aspersed his cha- 
racter. The ambassador at first 
pretended to know nothing about 
the matter; but the confessor, with- 
out directly contradicting him, re- 
peated his complaint in a way which 
could not be misunderstood. ‘I 
know,’ he said, ‘ that in this house 
there are evil tongues, and they 
have slandered me, not with the 
lowest in the house but with the 
highest ; but this is no disgrace to 
me, and if it were not for contra- 
dicting them I should already be 
gone. On this, the ambassador 
declares that he was so excited that 
he had much difficulty in restrain- 
ing himself from laying hands on 
the confessor. ‘ Moreover,’ he says, 
‘ the King of England, and all the 
English, abhor so much to see such 
a friar so continually in the palace 
and amongst the women, that no- 
thing could be more detested by 
them; and it is not a good token 
that the King of England does not 
remedy a thing which displeases 
him so much.’ 

Here is, certainly, a good deal 
said against Katharine’s confessor, 
with what justice we are scarcely in 


1 We have corrected Mr. Bergenroth’s translation, which is not always literal or even 
true to the sense, though the errors here are not material. 
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a position to judge; but would any 
man but Mr. Bergenroth have con- 
strued the contents of this letter as 
containing serious imputations on 
the character of Katharine herself ? 
The very worst, surely, that is 
either expressed or implied in it 
as regards her is simply that she 
was too much under the control 
of her spiritual adviser, and this 
very defect is represented as owing 
to her being ‘so full of goodness 
and so conscientious.’ Mr. Bergen- 
roth, however, views the case quite 
otherwise. The testimony to her 
goodness and conscientiousness he 
passes by without notice, and finds 
in the words which her confessor is’ 
reported to have spoken enough to 
destroy the character not only of 
the man who used them but of his 
mistress also. The reader will pro- 
bably think it hard, even on the 
poor confessor, that his denial of an 
imputation must be regarded as evi- 
dence of its truth ; but the inference 
as to what that imputation was 
is certainly quite unwarrantable. 
The expression used by the con- 
fessor, ‘They have slandered me 
with (or to) not the lowest in the 
house but the highest,’! Mr. Ber- 
genroth unfairly translates in his 
introduction, ‘ They have cast slan- 
derous imputations upon me with 
yespect not to the lowest in the 
house but to the highest.’ On 
which he makes the following com- 
ment :—‘ The highest person in the 
house of the Princess Katharine was 
evidently the princess herself,? and 
the scandalous reports of which the 
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friar spoke related, therefore, to her 
quite as much as to him. We have 
translated the word infamar by 
“‘slander,’”’ because it has no exact 
equivalent in the English language, 
and we were afraid of making the 
case worse by using too strong an 
expression. But infamar indicates 
something more infamous than 
slander, and if we consider the cir- 
cumstances under which it was used, 
it would be mere affectation to pre- 
tend any doubt as to what kind of 
infamy was imputed to the prin- 
cess.’ (!!!) 

Whether the word infamar im- 
plies specifically that particular 
kind of slander which Mr. Bergen- 
roth here suggests is a question we 
need not stop to discuss.3 Even if 
it do, we are not bound to believe 
it true even of the confessor, though 
it was aimed at him. But we pro- 
test most emphatically against that 
strange perversity which by the aid 
of positive mistranslation seeks to 
fasten this abominable imputation 
upon Katharine herself. For this 
one passage, misconstrued in the 
unwarrantable manner we have 
just seen, is absolutely the only 
evidence Mr. Bergenroth has to 
produce, bearing even the slightest 
appearance, that we can see, of an 
insinuation of too great an intimacy 
existing between the princess and 
her confessor. All else that he 
brings forward is but trifles, light 
as air, which it would be simply 
absurd to construe to Katharine’s 
discredit, without positive ground 
of suspicion beforehand. In the 


? “Me an ynfamado, y no con lo mas baxo de la casa syno con lo mas alto.’ 


2 Even this is rather doubtful. 


It is true that according to the Spanish idiom the 


words ‘lo mas alto, being neuter, might apply to the princess, but when we con- 
sider that Katharine was at this time living in the King’s house at Richmond, we are 
rather inclined to apply them otherwise. The confessor’s complaint evidently is that 
the ambassador had tried to injure his character with Henry VII. 

* According to the Diccionario Nacional of Dominguez, an authority to which Mr. 
Bergenroth appeals in one place (p. 405, note) as ‘ the only Spanish dictionary which is of 
any use for the interpretation of ancient Spanish documents,’ there does not appear to be 
any such specific imputation conveyed in the word infamar as he would have us believe. 
The definitions given are the following:—‘Privar 4 una persona de la buena fama y 


estimacion que gozaba en la opinionde Josdemas. Quitar la buena reputacion. Denigrar 
6 desacreditar alguna cosa, rebajando su estimacion.’ 
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remaining letters we shall see what 
these trifles are. 

No. 3 is from Katharine of Ar- 
ragon to her father, dated five days 
later than that of the Commander. 
It is full of complaints from begin- 
ning toend. Her treatment had 
become worse than ever since 
Henry VII. had disposed of his 
daughter to Prince Charles of Cas- 
tile. ‘ The king,’ she writes, ‘ima- 
gines he has no longer any need 
of your highness, as this has been 
done without your consent. He 
tries to make me feel this by his 
want of love. The ambassadors 
whom Ferdinand had sent to Eng- 
land had never managed rightly. 
The present ambassador made him- 
self disagreeable to the king, who 
did not like to see him,—not that 
he was not loyal, but Katharine 
thought he did not know how to 
treat matters. He was the opposite 
of his predecessor De Puebla, who 
was too compliant to Henry, and 
his behaviour to the king made 
things unpleasant for her. She was 
now more in want thanever, and had 
been obliged to sell her household 
goods. She was distressed at the 
condition of her servants, though 
they had not all served her well, 
especially Juande Cuero, who was 
exceedingly provoking. But most 
of all she regretted that she could 
not maintain her confessor as be- 
came his office, though she con- 
sidered him the best that ever 
woman had. The ambassador had 
treated him very badly, and had 
troubled her about some money 
matters in which she had acted 
under her confessor’s advice. For 
this he had unjustly accused him of 
meddling with the affairs of the 
embassy; and the confessor had 
resented it so much that she could 
hardly get him to remain in her 
service. She hoped Ferdinand 
would write a rebuke to his ambas- 
sador and let the confessor know 
that he was perfectly satisfied with 
what he had done in her service. 
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Towards the close of the letter are 
these melancholy words :—‘ I send 
almost in despair this my servant 
to your highness to implore you not 
to forget that Iam your daughter, 
and how much I have suffered for 
your service, and how much my 
sufferings continually increase. Do 
not let me perish in this way, but 
write directly by this messenger 
what you decide; because in the 
condition in which I am now I fear 
I may do something which neither 
the King of England nor your High- 
ness, who has much more weight, 
would be able to prevent,—unless 
you were to send for me by force, 
—so that 1 may conclude my few 
remaining days in serving God, 
which would be the greatest good I 
could have in this world.’ That is 
to say, Katharine was seriously 
thinking of a nunnery as the only 
escape from her wretchedness. 

Nos. 4 and 5 are letters from the 
Commander of Membrilla, dated 
March 20, in which he confesses 
himself to be out of favour both 
with the King of England and the 
princess, neither of whom had he 
been permitted to see for some time. 
The princess was fairly angry with 
him. She was so submissive to her 
confessor that he made her do many 
things she ought not to do. Lately 
he had prevented her going to 
Richmond with the Princess Mary 
to meet the king after she had 
made herself ready to start. True 
she had been so ill that she had 
vomited the night before, but she 
herself felt well enough to go. The 
confessor, however, had said, ‘ I tell 
you that upon pain of mortal sin, 
you shall not go this day.’ This 
had irritated the king not a little, 
and he had not sent to inquire how 
she was, although she had been ill. 
Ferdinand ought to withdraw the 
friar from the princess, for it was 
against the will both of the king 
and prince, indeed of all the Eng- 
lish, that he remained with her. 
‘May God destroy me,’ adds the 
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ambassador, ‘if I see in the friar 
anything for which she should have 
so much affection; for he has 
neither learning, appearance, man- 
ners, competency, nor credit.’ 
Since the ambassador had come to 
know so much about the princess’s 
household, he could not impute so 
much blame to the King of England 
for the way he behaved to her. The 
princess treated her chamberlain, 
Juan de Cuero, as if he had com- 
mitted treason, simply because he 
prevented her selling plate ‘to 
satisfy the follies of the friar.’ 
They had sold, however, within 
fifteen days, 200 ducats’ 
gold—a thing which should be put 
a stop to. The ambassador had 


found means to send a good deal of 


money out of the country, for fear 
of the king, who, from the little 
secresy observed in the princess’s 
chamber, had already heard of the 
design to carry her back to Spain. 

No. 6 is a letter from Katharine 
sent along with the preceding, in 
which she anticipates that the am- 
bassador has been making reports 
injurious to her confessor, and begs 
her father not to believe them; for 
he had said many things to the 
discredit of her household, and she 
declared she would not believe 
Ferdinand considered her as_ his 
daughter if he did not punish his 
insolence. 

Such is the testimony on the 
strength of which Mr. Bergenroth 
considers that Katharine before her 
marriage with Henry VIII. had 
‘ forfeited the right to be considered 
as a lady of spotless honour’! He 
admits, indeed, in one place, that 
we have no direct proof of a 
criminal intercourse with her con- 
fessor, and, after doing all he can 
to make it appear credible, thinks 
that we ‘ may absolve her from that 
charge.’ If so, the accusation, one 
would suppose, reduces itself merely 
to an impeachment of her discre- 
tion; but Mr. Bergenroth will 
hardly allow us to believe that he 


worth of 
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does not mean something more 
serious. For even after her mar- 
riage with Henry he considers that 
her relations with her confessor 
‘were still objectionably intimate,’ 
and yet the latter was suffered to 
continue in his office some five or 
six years longer through the weak- 
ness, of course, of an easy, unsus- 
pecting or else over-indulgent hus- 
band, whom it is quite a mistake, 
according to Mr. Bergenroth, to 
look upon as a prince of much sa- 
gacity or strength of will. 

Such notions are almost too pre- 
posterous to answer seriously. The 
evidence now is a letter of the con- 
fessor (No. 7) relating to a prospect 
of the queen’s having children, the 
special circumstance pointed at as 
matter of suspicion being a state- 
ment by the writer that the queen 
would not acknowledge her condi- 
tion to anybody but himself. ‘ Her 
Highness,’ he writes, ‘denies it to 
all the world and the king, but to 
me she has told it;’ a boast, as 
Mr. Bergenroth understands it, de- 
rogatory both to his own character 
and that of Katharine; for why 
should a married woman give ‘ more 
exact information’ on such matters 
to her confessor than to her own 
husband? Yet it surely detracts a 
little from this argument that the 
‘more exact information’ is really 
somewhat doubtful after all; for 
though true, as we know, in the 
main, it was not so in detail, being 
mixed up with a good many gos- 
siping statements, some of which 
are sheer physical impossibilities. 
Indeed any one who reads the letter 
in question, and that which follows 
it (No. 8), with a particle of discre- 
tion will perceive that the confessor 
was continually retailing stories 
which reflect considerably, not upon 
his moral character, but upon his 
credulity. Nor do we think any 
one who takes into account the 
nature of’ a confessor’s functions 
and the confidence formerly reposed 
in friars even by the most pure- 
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minded women (as, for instance, by 
Juliet in Friar Laurence), will find 
in the passages adduced by Mr. 
Bergenroth the smallest ground for 
his dark surmises. Indeed, if the 
confessor’s statement to which he 
more particularly alludes had been 
a ‘boast’ of the discreditable cha- 
racter Mr. Bergenroth supposes, is 
it not strange that he should have 
ventured to write it to Katharine’s 
own father? For it isin a letter to 
Ferdinand that he makes this state- 
ment. But so far from asserting that 
he was sole possessor of the secret, he 
immediately adds that the fact was 
already so apparent ‘that all the 
physicians know and affirm it, and 
a Spanish woman who is in her 
private chamber told me the same 
thing from secret signs which they 
have. I pledge my word to your 
Highness,’ he goes on to say, ‘ that 
it is so, and I hope in God that a 
beginning has been made to give 
your Majesty a hundred grandsons 
of their Graces my Sovereigns in- 
stead of one.’ It appears, moreover, 
by the letter following that the con- 
fessor himself had already conveyed 
the news to the Spanish ambassador 
by the queen’s own desire ; but she 
at first desired the latter not to write 
it to Spain until it was well certified 
that she was in her third month.! 
Surely a very little reflection would 
have shown Mr. Bergenroth that 
the queen’s ‘denial’ of it to her 
husband only expressed her own 
misgivings at first as to the cer- 
tainty of “the f fact. 

And now we must look at the 
last document in which Mr. Ber- 
genroth finds matter of scandal, 
which is a letter from the confessor 
himself to Henry VIII. It appears 
by internal evidence to have been 
written in the year 1515, after he 
had been nine years in England. 
Diego Fernandez, for that was his 
name, confessor and chancellor of 
Queen Katharine, here writes to 
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complain in a tone of indignant 
remonstrance that he has been re- 
warded for his services by being 
deprived of his office and driven out 
of England. A charge of inconti- 
nence had been brought against him 
which he solemnly denies. Henry 
had caused it to be investigated by 
the Earl of Surrey and a bishop, 
apparently of Winchester, and he 
had been condemned unheard ; ; but 
even these personages, he tells 
Henry, had informed him that no 
one would have accused him had not 
the king desired to get rid of him. 
He maintains that he is stillin good 
repute with the English generally, 
who had said, some of them with 
tears, that both he and the queen 
had been badly used in the matter ; 
but the bishop had warned him that 
his life would be in danger if he 
remained in England. He was quite 
willing, however, to come back and 
stand a fair trial if Henry would 
promise that he should be heard in 
his own defence. He wondered that 
Henry’s councillors had been so bold 
as to send him out of the kingdom, 
seeing that he, as the queen’s chan- 
cellor, knew the secrets of the king- 
dom and of the royal household, 
having been employed by the queen 
to write despatches to Spain in 
cipher. He thought the king, for 
his own interest, ought sooner to 
have put him in prison than forced 
him to leave the country, even if his 
character had been as bad as it was 
painted. He had never been other- 
wise, however, than a faithful ser- 
vant to Henry, and he did not mean 
to go to the King of Arragon except 
with a company of fifteen horsemen. 
He would go if Henry sent him 
money ; otherwise he would see what 
he could gain in the service of some 
other prince. 

Such appears to be the general 
purport of a letter written in a ve 
peculiar idiomatic Latin. Follow- 
ing the same style of criticism as 


1 Suppl. vol. pp. 41, 42. 
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before, Mr. Bergenroth cites it 
simply as an acknowledgment by 
the friar himself that he was con- 
victed of the crime imputed to him, 
taking no account of the manifest 
unfairness of the whole proceeding. 
The inquiry by the Earl of Surrey 
and the Bishop of Winchester, he 
treats as if it had been a regular 
criminal trial by a properly consti- 
tuted tribunal; taking no notice 
whatever of the fact that the con- 
fessor was not heard in his own 
defence, and that he solemnly pro- 
tested his innocence. There seems 
however, no small probability 
from other letters, the contents 
of which Mr. Bergenroth himself 
has made known to us, that the 
disgrace which overtook him was 
not really owing to acts of im- 
morality at all, but rather if any- 
thing to his being too conscientious 
and too good a friend to England. 
In 1514, about a year before this 
letter was written, a coldness had 
taken place in the relations between 

England and Spain ; and so greatly 
was Henry incensed against Ferdi- 
nand, that he was secretly planning 
with France to make a joint attack 
upon his dominions. Lewis Carroz, 
the Spanish ambassador then in 
England, complained that he was 
treated like ‘ a bull at whom every 
one threw darts,’ and, being by no 
means a skilful diplomatist, he be- 
lieved he was obstructefl in the 
objects of his mission by those to 
whom he ought rather to have 
looked for assistance. The queen, 
he considered, required some one 
else to take charge of her household 
and of her soul. She had the best 
intentions, ‘but,’ said the ambas- 
sador, ‘ there is no one to show her 
how she may become serviceable to 
her father. The principal fault 
rests with her confessor, Friar 
Diego Fernandez, who has told her 


: Suqmenith, vol. ii. p. 248. 
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that she ought to forget Spain and 
everything Spanish, in order to 
gain the love of the King of Eng- 
land and the English. She has be- 
come so much accustomed to this 
idea that she will not change her 
behaviour, unless some person who 
is near her tells her in every case 
what she ought to do in order to be 
useful to the king her father. The 
few Spaniards who are still in her 
household prefer to be friends of 
the English, and neglect their 
duties as subjects of the King of 
Spain.”! 

But the truth was, the queen her- 
self had a very hard time of it. Her 
father had been guilty towards 
Henry of gross want of faith, and, 
if we may believe the letters of Peter 
Martyr, Henry had the barbarity 
to vent his reproaches upon her, 
till in her grief she gave birth to 
a child prematurely.? Labouring 
thus under the king’s displeasure, 
she had to endure that of others 
also, from whom she ought other- 
wise to have been protected. The 
Countess of Surrey, a daughter of 
Edward IV., in whose temper there 
was doubtless discernible some of 
the fiery spirit of the Plantagenets, 
was not restrained from betraying 
her dissatisfaction with the queen ; 
and it is one of the subjects of com- 
plaint with the confessor that the 
earl her husband should, under 
such circumstances, have been made 


a judge of the accusations against 


him.’ ‘Taking these facts into con- 
sideration we are at no loss to per- 
ceive that while the confessor’s in- 
fluence with the queen made him 
an object of jealousy to the Spanish 
ambassador, it exposed him, at the 
same time, to the suspicions of the 
king and some of his courtiers, as 
one who conducted the queen’s cor- 
respondence with Spain. Appa- 
rently it was while the misunder- 


2 Brewer's Letters, fc. of Henry VIII. vol. i. No. 5,718. 


* Bergenroth, Suppl. vol. p. 45. 
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standing with Ferdinand was at its 
height that he was obliged to fly 
the country; but the diplomatic 
cloud had passed off in the follow- 
ing year, when he wrote as we have 
seen. The singular boldness of tone 
with which he ventured to complain 
of his treatment to Henry VIII. 
may, perhaps, be partly accounted 
for by the renewal of cordiality 
which had taken place between the 
courts of England and Arragon. 
But it may also be due in part to 
a feature of Henry’s character for 
which few will give him credit; 
for it is a fact that they who knew 
him best did not regard him as a 
despot altogether beyond the reach 
of manly and frank remonstrance. 
The confessor evidently felt that he 
could justify himself to the King of 
England. And the queen at the 
same time wrote of him to her 
father, in terms which Mr. Bergen- 
roth has epitomised as follows : 


Recommends to him Fray Diego Her- 
nandez, her confessor and chancellor, who 
has gone to Spain. He has served her 
very faithfully all the time he was in Eng- 
land, and much better than certain persons 
pretend. Had he remained in England, 
things would not have come to so bad a 
pass as they did.' 


We may now leave Mr. Bergen- 
roth’s crotchety theories to their 
inevitable fate. It is a good deal 
easier to state absurdities than to 
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confute them, and only in the case 
of Katharine have we thought it 
necessary to sift the evidence at 
full length. That Mr. Bergenroth 
will ever succeed in marring the 
good repute of a queen with such a 
history as Katharine of Arragon, it 
would be a libel upon human nature 
to believe. But the bare insinu- 
ation of such calumnies should be 
repelled and their utter worthless- 
ness exposed without delay. For 
it is an outrage almost on public 
morals that a queen whose whole 
life was a story of unmerited suf- 
fering should be exposed so long 
after her death to this worst injury 
of all from one to whom her real 
history ought to have been peculiarly 
precious. We have therefore felt it 
to be aduty, in answer to this strange 
and wanton attack, to relate a por- 
tion of her untold wrongs and ex- 
pose the utter baselessness of the 
valumnies. We have only further 
to express a hope that to whatever 
new paradoxes Mr. Bergenroth may 
commit himself, the authority of 
the Master of the Rolls will not be 
obtained so readily another time 
for a publication, the very plan, con- 
ception, and arrangement of which, 
quite apart from the follies of the 
introduction, are intended to set 
forth chimeras of the brain, and not 
to serve the purposes of genuine 
historic study. 


1 Bergenroth, vol. ii. p. 273. 
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WANDERINGS WESTWARD. 


By Francis Francis. 


O emancipate oneself from the 

toils of business, to determine 
for a month or six weeks to forget 
all about patients or clients, share 
lists or stocks, bills of lading or bills 
of exchange, has become one of the 
necessities of existence ; and one of 
the phases of the Englishman’s life 
which creates the greatest wonder- 
ment to that often quoted person 
‘the intelligent foreigner,’ is the 
form in which we take our recrea- 
tions, and the fashion in which a 
very large proportion of us relax 
from our almost incessant applica- 
tion to business. The Frenchman 
and the German are equally fond 
of their holiday. It has become 
with them almost as much a matter 
of necessity as with us, but they 
take it in a different manner; for 
though the bow of Apollo must not 
always be bent, it would be destruc- 
tion to the bow of Apollo if it were 
not always kept waxed and var- 
nished ; we revel in an old coat or 
an easy shooting jacket, but neither 
Gaul nor Teuton knows how to 
wear old clothes, and even his 
sporting dress, his shooting-jacket 
and gaiters, are not meant so much 
for use as for decoration; and if 
there were neither looking-glasses 
nor spectators—particularly of the 
feminine gender—the chasse would 
lose nine tenths of its attractions at 
once. The continental shooting- 
jacket must be of bright green vel- 
vet, vandyked with gold braid and 
buttons, with all sorts of pockets 
and lacings to match, frogs, tags, 
&c. It is usually accompanied by 
a game bag of the most prodigious 
and complicated description, in 
which, perhaps, at the end of the 
day, the largest gibier will be a lark 
or a song thrush. Curious, too, are 
the notions of the chasse which a 
Frenchman indulges in, as set forth 
and illustrated on a broad sheet, 


published in Paris. Almost the 
whole of the French feathered race, 
save the Raptores, are there set down 
as gibier, and the most abominable 
acts of poaching portrayed as sport ; 
The chasse courant and the chasse 
couchant are accepted definitions— 
and there are fellows behind hedges, 
aaa through holes and gaps, 
and using a call to attract the birds; 
and others concealed in cow or 
sheep skins, or in huge frames of 
branches and leaves (like Jack-in- 
the-Green on May-day), and these 
methods are employed in the chasse 
of the perdriz. Hares and foxes (!) 
are being coursed by greyhounds, 
while the sportsman is taking a pot 
shot at the flying quarry over a 
hedge to make things easy and com- 
fortable for the dogs—and then the 
dogs!! The pointers and setters 
would make the renowned Bill 


George’s head a porcupine’s back 


for ever. In respect to the French- 
man’s fishing, he is as ingrained a 
poacher and pot fisher as ever ex- 
isted. He has not the most distant 
comprehension of sport. Dead lines, 
bow nets, wires, spears, cast nets, 
spring machines with alarum bells, 
and every diabolical invention which 
the ingenuity of Frenchmen can 
devise, are put into force against 
the fish; as for fence months, 
the heavier a fish is in spawn the 
better he likes it. Poor fish! a 
tithe of this ingenuity had sufficed 
to depiscicate more or less every 
river from Boulogne to Arcachon. 
For nowhere are there finer rivers 
with less fish in them than in France, 
and all the efforts of the Government 
to restock the rivers artificially are 
waste labour while the spirit of 
poaching so pervades the entire 
population. No. The foreigner’s 
sport is an unquestionable mistake 
if measured by our rules, and as 
regards his recreation, he takes 
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Paris or Vienna, or Berlin, to the 
sea-side or the-baths with him; 
he gets a little better air, and a 
little more washing than usual. 
He does a little extra in billiards, 
dominoes, dancing, intrigue and 
smoke. He amuses himself a little 
more than he does when he is at 
home, and he gambles a little more ; 
but of the strong exercise of the 
moor or the salmon river, the out- 
rigger or the cricket field, and the 
hearty healthful tone which they 
bring to all the faculties, he knows, 
save in rare cases, little or nothing. 
There is no doubt that if we know 
how to work, we also know how to 
play when we resolve to, better 
than all the rest of the civilised 
world. For unless the mind is at 
ease, and the body in the best pos- 
sible case, there can be little real 
enjoyment, even though you wash 
yourself three times a day to the 
sound of the most charming bands, 
make a thousand consecutive can- 
nons, or break the bank once a 
week. The despatch which iells 
you that Burra-Burras, in which 
you hold shares, have risen two and 
a half, and are expected to rise 
heaven knows how many more, 
does not excite you like that dirty 
scrawl announcing, ‘ Deer sur,’ that 
‘the rain fell very heavy for two 
dais, and the river is a risin, and the 
samant is runnin in hunderds, and 
the nets can’t work, and every cast 
for miles will be stocked with ’em, 
plase G— in a dai or two so cum at 
wunst and plase bring a goolden 
phaysint with you as toppins is 
scarce.’ 

Your friends know you probably 
as a staid man of business, warm 
and well to do. You take things 
majestically and coolly in general ; 
would they recognise you now when 
that dirty scrawl sets you off in a 
whirl? Business is hurried over, 
and Hansom cabs can hardly take 
you quickly enough to Woolgar’s 
or Fagg’s, to inquire if those ‘wa- 
ders’ are finished yet; or to Farlow’s 
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to see if that rod is ready for you, 
and to half a dozen other places to 
scramble together the various im- 
pedimenta for your contemplated 
campaign. Does the partner of 
your joys and sorrows venture to 
suggest that Mrs. Tudor’s ‘at home’ 
is fixed for next week, and that as 
the niece of Lord Poldowdy she 
cannot be thrown over, that long- 
suffering ‘ person’ has to learn that 
there is a time for all things, and 
at present such outward things 
dwell not in your desires, and that 
without the remotest chance of ap- 
peal she will have to wage war at 
that festival single-handed. 

Nine o’clock the very next even- 
ing after the receipt of your des- 
patch, probably, will see you seated 
in a North-Western carriage, whirl- 
ing along through the night and 
darkness to Holyhead, where you are 
duly delivered about three or four 
o’clock in the morning. The Holy- 
head steamers are magnificent boats, 
nearly as long as the Himalayah, 
with covered decks fore and aft, as 
a protection from spray and wind, 
and a splendid quarter-deck be- 
tween the paddle-boxes on which 
to take the air. So large are these 
boats, and so great is their power, 
that what once used to be a mode- 
rately rough passage, and often un- 
pleasant enough to weak stomachs, 
is now hardly felt, and in ordinary 
summer weather, there is scarcely 
any motion perceptible beyond a 
slight vibration. A seasonable three 
hours’ nap while we are paddling 
towards Ireland, at the rate of six- 
teen miles an hour, is followed by an 
equally seasonable breakfast as we 
run into the lovely and picturesque 
bay of Dublin, where the ill-con- 
structed, ill-conducted Kingstown 
Railway takes us in hand and shoots 
us into Dublin streets, somehow all 
of a heap; and that wonderful ve- 
hicle peculiar to Ireland, and known 
as ‘a cyar yer honner,’ takes us to 
the railway station we are bound 
for, where you can again refresh 
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if you are equal to two breakfasts ; 
and as probably we havea long day 
before us, and as of a certainty in- 
termediate refreshment stations will 
be of the most uncertain as to occur- 
rence, and feeble as to qualifications, 
some store of eatables and drink- 
ables should be provided. The Irish 
railway service is performed very 
much in the spirit that everything 
else is done in Ireland. There is 
something characteristic in every- 
thing that an Irishman does. He is 
independent of all those rules which 
usually control other people. 

‘Och, if the gentleman isn’t up in 
time, sure the gyard ‘ll wait a few 
minutes for ’m,’ said a station master 
to the author of this paper, as he 
was looking out rather anxiously 
for a friend, who was gone to pro- 
cure some refreshment, and who it 
was feared would be late. The 
mind was relieved by the assurance 
—but fancy the ‘gyard’ waiting for 
a stray passenger a few minutes in 
England! ‘Faix ye'll see some 
dhrivin now,’ said a guard of an- 
other train, toa friend. ‘ For we’ve 
got the right man on to-day. The 
result of the ‘ dhrivin ’ of this aspi- 
ring Phaeton was, that the train 
started from a refreshment station 
a minute or two before the time, 
Jeft a passenger or two behind—one 
poor fellow who came running after 
the train being left behind while 
his wife was taken on, and not 
another train to fetch, him on was 
there for five or six hours. Away 
went the train regardless of every- 
thing, at neck or nothing speed, 
rolling into the next station as 
the “gyard’ rubbed his hands in 
triumph : ‘ seven minutes under the 
time, megorra. That’s yere dhri- 
vin ;’ and so the train had to wait 
this seven minutes at the station, to 
make up the time. What can one 
say to such idiosyncrasies, save that 
they are incomprehensible, and not 
to be dealt with by ordinary minds? 
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But it is time toask the traveller 
to what part of the fair green island 
his steps are bent. Mayhap he is 
bound for ‘the Shannon shore,’ 
which Thackeray immortalised in 
his inimitable ‘Tay drinking.’ What, 

‘you don’t care about it in con- 
sequence of the overnetting and 
sinking of barges, &c. in the Queen’s 
gap of the weir,’ &c. Well then, 
Galway perhaps has charms for you. 
‘You don’t like fishing from a quay 
in a crowd, and you have heard 
awful tales of snatching, &e.’ Haply 
then the lovely scenery of Conne- 
mara, with the Twelve Pins of 
Bennibola, those most picturesque 
mountain peaks, have charms for 
you, and the lakes and river of 
Inagh, Derryclare, and Ballinahinch 
tempt you; or the fairy scenery of 
lovely Kylemore, or the Killeries, 
and the sullen Errive; or perhaps 
the scene of Maxwell’s graphic 
stories of life in the west, and a 
trip into Erris is your aim, or pos- 
sibly you would try the silver Moy, 
ard the tutorship of the great Pat,! 
or you will go even further north 
and tempt your fortune on the un- 
rivalled Erne, or Lough Melvin, 
with its stores of trout and salmon ? 
We do not mind confessing to you, 
oh reader, taking you into confi- 
dence, as all authors should their 
readers, that to some of these we 
are bound, and if you like to go with 
us for a space we will try to make 
the journey a pleasant one. And 
now let us glance at the country, 
that we thay spy out the nakedness 
of the land as we roll along from 
Dublin via Drogheda to Ballyshan- 
non, by which route we make a 
sort of semicircle up through the 
northern portion of the island, and 
entirely across it, till we reach the 
western coast. It is a good long 
stretch of country, and we may see 
much to deplore upon our route. 
But in spite of the closest scrutiny 
we see nothing to deplore at all, 


1 Pat Hearns, a noted hia on the Moy. 
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unless it be the cause of the atten- 
dance of a couple of stalwart soldier- 
like policemen at every station .at 
which the train stops, who take 
careful stock of every carriage and 
every passenger in the train, and 
are on the look-out for suspicious 
personages of Fenian proclivities. 
The necessity for such a supervision 
is vastly to be deplored, but the 
supervision itself must have the 
most beneficial effect upon those 
scoundrels who leave their own 
country to create and foster rebel- 
lion, anarchy and bloodshed in an- 
other, and who should be hanged 
out of hand wherever they are 
caught, be it Canada, Bulgaria, 
Candia, Rome, or Ireland. There 
may be an excuse for a rebel, there 
is none for a filibuster: he is vermin 
of the very worst description, and 
should be trodden out by the iron 
heel. Hang him by all means. 
This supervision not only applies to 
railway trains, but is also extended 
to mail cars, and every means of 
conveyance throughout the country. 
For wherever a car, public or pri- 
vate, stops to bait, there you will find 
two policeman ready to scrutinise 
the occupants with the most jealous 
care, so that a suspicious-looking 
person finds it uncommonly difficult 
now to get about the country at all, 
and to this fact as much as to any- 
thing, may be attributed the present 
condition of the country. ‘The cut 
of the jib of your thorough-going 
Yankee loafer and sympathiser is 
decidedly characteristic, and it cer- 
tainly does not expedite his journey 
to be inspected by a couple of police- 
men every dozen miles or so. 
Beyond this the only special points 
which force themselves upon our 
notice, are the improved appear- 
ance of the country in respect to its 
agriculture which has taken place 
within the last nine or ten years, and 
the morerespectable, well-to-do, con- 
tented appearance of the peasantry. 
Every field we pass is now well tilled, 
and most of them contain abundance 
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of stock of one kind or another. 
The cottages look clean and well 
thatched. Altogether the improve- 
ment is great and visible, but 
more on this in season; at present 
we are anxious to reach Ballyshan- 
non, and in time we strike the 
shores of one of the most beautiful 
lakes in Ireland—Lough Erne. The 
Erne has lately been so thoroughly 
described by Patricius Walker that 
no great space need be devoted to its 
scenery, and very few words of de- 
scription will suffice. Lough Erne 
is divided into two lakes, the upper 
and lower lakes, between which, on 
the connecting stream, stands En- 
niskillen, in which, if we believe the 
poet, the mother of St. Patrick kept 
a shebeen (Anglicé, a public-house), 
either by reason of her own necessi- 
ties or those of the rhyme of the lyric 
in which the fact is chronicled, and 
though it would be an odd parentage 
for a saint, it would not be altogether 
inappropriate, if the teaching of his 
followers to drink whiskey were, as 
it is according to the same lyric, 
one of the greatest of his virtues. 
The upper lake is a long straggling 
piece of water receiving many tribu- 
taries from the borders of Monaghan 
and Longford, which are in turn fed 
from lakes of considerable size. The 
lower lake, which is far the most 
considerable, discharges its waters 
at the little village of Belleek, and 
after a course of between four and 
five miles, during which it forms 
some of the most charming salmon 
pools in the kingdom, it reaches 
Ballyshannon, and flowing under 
the old grey stone bridge, it makes 
a deep long pool of about a quarter 
of a mile or so in length, and then 
plunges over a high ledge of rock 
into thesea. The height of this fall 
varies with the tide from eight or ten 
to fifteen or twenty feet. Below the 
fall is a large deep quiet pool, in 
which all the salmon collect previous 
to attempting to ascend, and here a 
huge draft-net is used constantly ; 
and it is a wonderful sight to see 
a ¥ 
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it sometimes, when perhaps forty 
or fifty or even more salmon are 
dragged ashore at one haul, fish 
which range from ten to thirty 
pounds’ weight each, dashing to 
and fro in terror, and gleaming in 
the sunlight like huge ingots of 
newly molten virgin silver. Above 
the little bay where the net is drawn 
ashore, stands the icehouse, into 
which all the fish are conveyed for 
the purpose of packing. As the 
tide rises the fish commence leap- 
ing at the fall, and you see first one 
silver bar spring at it and fall back, 
then another 
a dozen; and so they will keep on 
till the tide is full, some finding 
their way up, some failing, some 
making their way up those rough, 
swift, tempting streams at the side 
of the fall, which lead to the boxes 
or traps, where a cage of spars, a 
landing net, and a knock on the 
head await them. 

Leaving the mouth of the river, 
let us stroll up the banks, and I will 
be your cicerone. Here we shall 


find, not only charming scenery, 
which in places is really lovely, but 
salmon pools and casts, such as the 
eye of the salmon fisher loves to 


linger on. We take the road for 
about a mile, then down across a 
field to the banks of the river, a wide 
and rough stream here—the very 
bean ideal of a salmon river. From 
this standpoint are to be seen at once 
five as taking pools or casts as any 
on the Erne, and which are seldom 
or never without fish. This one at 
our feet is called ‘ the Anglers,’ the 
other side of it, the Sod ditch; you 
will travel far before you see a more 
beautiful stream. Below is Pas na 
Wonnie! (the priest’s ford), about 
which there is a legend, of course 
—a priest having walked across it 
under peculiar and aggravating cir- 
cumstances, connected with tithes. 


' This spelling is strictly phone tie, 
thus, ‘ Causan-a-Mhanaigh,’ 
the one which was related to me.—F. F, 
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His reverence would scarcely like 
to try it now, for he would certainly 
land at ‘the Fall-hole,’ half a mile 
down, with his heels uppermost, 
even if he stopped this side of Bally- 
shannon ; but no doubt the Church 
had more power in the way of 
miracles formerly, particularly when 
they were connected with tithes and 
such things, than it has now. Yes, 
it is a beautiful stretch of water, and 
salmon rest all over it. Behind 
yon big stone now you will say 
perhaps, ‘ You will warrant there 
is a salmon.” Why, so would I, 
for that is the very marrow of ‘the 
Anglers’ throw; all parts of it are 
good, many stones in it are famous 
lodges, but that one is never unlet, 
and is as likely to give you a fish as 
it is to lose you one, provided, on the 
one hand, you can reach it—that is 
to say, cast your fly over it pro- 
perly—and provided, on the other, 
the fish, being hooked, runs the line 
round it, or foul of it, as he is not 
at all unlikely todo. I had a fish 
of seventeen pounds’ weight roll- 
ing all about that stone not long 
since, but either he was not cun- 
ning enough, or I was too cunning, 
for he did not contrive to foul me. 
Let us move up a short space. 
Here again is a beautiful throw, 
tempting to look on. It is called 
the Grassyard, from the fact of the 
fodder for the troopers’ horses in 
98 having been deposited in the 
meadow over yonder. Observe how 
deeply and steadily it glides along 
between two high w alls of rock like 
the entrance to a vast fortress, 
glassy as the surface of a mirror, 
and with two large undulations on 
it, ere it sweeps ‘dow n into a tur- 
moil of foam and rapid. Let but a 
gentle breeze ruffle that now glassy 
surface, and every yard of it becomes 
a famous salmon cast. Off yonder 
point, where you see the causeway 


*. Peard, in the Year of Liberty, gives the name 
though ae version of the legend is entirely “different from 
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of stones run out towards the 
middle of the river, I killed the 
first fish I ever killed in the Erne, 
a lovely eighteen-pounder,— poor 
Terry (since gathered to his fathers) 
holding me on while I played the fish, 
who gave wonderful sport. It isa 
nasty place to play a fish from, there 
being only a small slippery stone to 
stand on, and eight or ten feet of 
water with a sharp stream at your 
feet and no landings. The other 
side of the river is less dangerous, 
because the stream is not so deep, 
but it is still a perilous passage to 
godown. A few ms after killing 
my first fish here, 1 saw Sir T. G. 
and Johnny Lightly hook a very big 
fish at the edge of the rapid, and 
nothing would do but down through 
the broken water he went. Sir T. 
plunged in like a man up to his 
waist, and Johnny after him, hold- 
ing on by the skirts of his coat to 
steady him, for the water foamed 
and roared round them no wise 
pleasantly. Down went the fish, 
and Sir T. was making good travel- 
ling of it, fighting every yard of the 
rapid, when suddenly, about half 
way down, he stepped on a round 
rolling rock or tripped against one, 
and I never saw a man take such a 
header: his heels went up and he 
ploughed the water with his ros- 
trum like a Roman galley. Johnny 
gaffed him as he came up, just in 
time, and having set him on his 
legs again, streaming at all points 
like a newly raised Triton, they 
went in search of the rod, which 
was soon found, but the salmon of 
course had improved the occasion. 
We stroll onward, and yonder is 
Laputa, a very noted cast of won- 
derful capacity. It is never with- 
out a fish or two, and if you hook 
one there I warrant he shall show 
you sport of the best, for the river 
is iso yards wide here, at least, and 
the fish always run and play well 
where they have plenty of room. 
And that is the Captain’s Throw, 
which is like a peep at fairy land, 
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so lovely is the combination of rock, 
water, and foliage; a good cast 
when the wind strikes it, which is 
seldom, but sulky at other times. 
We pass Moss-row, good at times 
for big fish, but needing deep 
wading from this side, and one or 
two middling casts, and here we are 
opposite ‘the Bank of Ireland,’ a 
very noted stream indeed. Below us 
is ‘ the Tail of the Island,’ and above 
us ‘the Mullens.’ Taken together, 
these three casts are the best water 
on the Erne, indeed they could not 
well be improved on. A friend 
once fishing ‘the Bank,’ hooked a 
very big fish, and after a very long 
tussle, his attendant managed to 
get a stroke at the fish with the 
gaff, but at the moment he struck 
the fish, it gave a great plunge and 
whipped the gaff out of his hand, 
and at the same moment the hold 
of the hook gave way, and off went 
the gaff steadily down stream, like 
the mast of a ship sticking out of the 
water, when it slowly disappeared, 
and neither fish nor gaff was ever 
seen again. Above us is the queer 
little village of Belleek, where every 
man and boy, almost from the in- 
fant in arms, is a fisherman, and 
the way they criticise your doings 
from the bridge is as terrible to a 
muff as it is satisfactory to a pro- 
ficient. From Belleek a long dead 
reach of river, abounding in fine 
trout and pike also, stretches up to 
Loch Erne. But before we leave the 
subject of casts, look at this one— 
the first regular one above Bally- 
shannon. It is called the Fall-hole. 
It is the most dangerous cast on the 
river. Itis but a hole, some forty or 
fifty yards long, and into it, in one 
tremendous and heavy torrent only 
a few yards wide, rolls the whole 
weight of the Erne, which leaves 
it, as you see, in a similar way 
through a narrow contracted spout 
about a quarter of a mile long, 
where the water rushes over rocks 
and obstructions of all sorts in one 
continuous foaming rapid at. the 
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rate of twenty miles an hour. On 
one bank of the river the travelling 
is pretty good, but on the other it 
is as broken and dangerous as the 
most ardent of anglers could desire. 
What chance would you have, do 
you think, if you hooked a good fish 
in that little hole, and he took it 
into his head to go down that shoot ? 
Swallow could not skim faster over 
the water than he would through 
it; and if you fell or stumbled over 
any of the rocks, for the next 400 
yards or so—and they are as thick 
as if there had been a pelting match 
among the Titans hereabouts— 
or if your line bagged for a second, 
or the slightest mischance of the 
thousand and one chances which 
constantly do happen to lead you 
into danger in salmon fishing were 
to occur, your tackle would be of 
no more service to you than so 
much burnt cotton, your stout 
salmon gut would be snapped like 
packthread, and that noble arc of 
greenheart, which you survey with 
so much complacency and pride at 
times, would be splintered into 
sines, cosines, and tangents, in a 
moment. Listen to Dr. Sheil, the 
excellent proprietor of the fishery, 
and he will tell you how he once 
took a thirty-pounder out of the 
fall-hole, and down the rapid safely, 
into the big pool below. But it 
was terrible work, the ground on 
this side being so broken and bad ; 
and yet when he had safely navi- 
gated the dangerous straits, the 
hold gave way, and the hook came 
free, and he lost the fish when he 
had him on the safe still water 
below. It was his kismet, not his 
fault. Young fishermen who may 
read these lines, it is the voice of 
experience which tells you that you 
would have been justified in taking 
to your bed had such a misfortune 
happened to you, for it is a thousand 
to one if you ever have such a 
chance at all. 

Upon some rivers you may fairly 
calculate your chances of killing 
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your fish, or a certain proportion of 
them, but you can make no such cal- 
culations on the Erne. The quarry 
is caught when you have him ashore 
and knocked on the head, but he is 
never safe before. The fish, parti- 
cularly in the early part of the 
season before the grilse run, are of a 
good size, being mostly from ten or 
twelve to twenty or thirty pounds’ 
weight each, fifteen, sixteen, seven- 
teen and eighteen pound fish being 
quite ordinary sizes. 

Another charm about the Erne, in- 
dependent of the agreeable scenery, 
is the beauty of the water, from a 
salmon-fishing point of view, and 
the extraordinary variety of the 
casts. Hardly any two casts are 
alike, and every kind of salmon 
pool finds a representative on the 
Erne. As anangler, I would rather 
fish the Erne for two fish a week 
than many rivers I could name, for 
asmany perdiem. The angler stops 
either at Ballyshannon, for the lower 
casts, or at Belleek, which is about 
four miles up by the road, for the 
upper casts. If he stay at the first 
he has the first chance over the 
fresh fish after the weekly close 
time; if at the latter, he gets first- 
rate trouting on Loch Erne in ad- 
dition (particularly in the May-fly 
season), when he cares to go for it. 
The kindness and courtesy of the 
proprietor, Dr. Sheil, are notorious, 
and the doctor is himself no mean 
proficient in the use of the rod. 
An aspiring angler who thought 
himself a great performer, once 
asked poor Pat McKay—one of the 
best and quaintest of fly-tyers Ire- 
land ever produced—‘if he ever 
saw any one who could throw a 
better fly than himself.’ Pat had a 
very odd way of paying himself a 
compliment at second hand, and his 
answer was characteristic. ‘ Trath 
and I did,’ he replied, ‘an’ the man’s 
not far from this. Tis the docther 
himself, no less, an’ he can throw 
past ye, and beyant ye, an’ round 
ye, and ‘twas me that taught him.’ 
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There is a first-rate fly-tyer in the 
town, named Rogan, whose chefs- 
d’cewvre are quite high art in their 
way; and the hearty goodwill 
which an Irish gaffsman shows in 
his employer’s interest, is nowhere 
more fully developed than on the 
Erne. What hour is too early or 
too late for him? What day too 
long? Give him a chance of secu- 
ring a fish for ‘his honner,’ and 
he would stop for a week by the 
river side. And this is real and 
hearty, and not a simulated inte- 
rest. Of course I am supposing 
that he is treated like a human 
being, and not like a dumb brute, 
as an utter want of feeling and 
delicacy leads too many travelling 
Englishmen to treat the natives of 
any country they may favour with 
the light of their countenances. 
Really the way in which some Eng- 
lishmen will talk of the country 
and of the people themselves, before 
their faces at times, is a thing to 
marvel at. I have heard things 


said of Ireland and Irishmen, by 
Englishmen assuming to be gentle- 
men, but possessing the souls of 
bagmen, and less intelligence than 
do blind puppies, before their at- 
tendants, that made me blush for 
shame and boil over with indigna- 


tion. Judge, then, what this kind 
of thing must effect on the people 
themselves, who are naturally quick 
to take offence. Like the eels, they 
may be used to skinning, but the 
operation is calculated to make even 
a looker-on shudder at times. Is it 
any wonder that John Bull gets 
himself hated wherever he goes? 
There is nothing so unforgivable 
and rancorous as wounded national 
vanity and injured self-esteem, and 
there is nothing John Bull, in his 
complacent and bloated vanity, has 
so little consideration for. But treat 
these poor fellows as they ought to 
be treated, and their interest in you 
and your sport is really unbounded. 

I remember poor Terry coming 
one morning to me with a severe 
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black eye, and a cut nose, and to 
my inquiry of how he got them, 
after a good deal of fending off and 
circumlocution, he owned that one 
of the other gaffsmen had said that 
‘the captain was a better fisher 
than your honour, and I hit him in 
the eye;’ a practical negation re- 
quiring still further refutation, and 
ending, as might be supposed, in 
some fine specimens of ecchymosis. 
Some of the men, if judiciously 
handled, will bring forth odd stores 
of tales and legends about the river 
or the place, and though their wit 
hardly comes up to the received 
idea of exuberant Irish humour, 
still there is often a substratum of 
quaint conceit about them, which 
crops out most amusingly now and 
then. For example, a short time 
since, a gentleman who was fishing 
there hired a shoemaker to go out 
and gaff for him, instead of one of 
the regular men. He happened to 
be fishing at ‘the Mullens,’ where 
there are a number of young fir 
trees growing. Not being a great 
expert, every two or three casts he 
lodged his fly in the top of_one of 
these fir trees, and his attendant 
had constantly to climb up and re- 
lease it. In the midst of this pro- 
cess one of the regular fishermen 
came to the other side of the river, 
and after watching the proceedings 
for some little time, he called to the 
boatman, who was resting on his 
oars smoking a pipe just above: 
‘ Arrah, thin, Murty, faix, an’ its a 
cobbler he’s got wid him! Sure an’ 
it ought to be a chimney swaper for 
the dale o’ climbin’ he’s given ’m.’ 
Ballyshannon, though an uninte- 
resting little town in itself perhaps, 
would form a good centre whence 
to excursionise for a week or two. 
Loch Erne, and all its varied attrac- 
tions, are within reach on one side, 
and Lough Melvin, another large 
lake some seven miles in length, is 
within reach on another. Lough 
Melvin is one of the best lakes in Ire- 
land for general sport; it lies about 
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five or six miles to the south of 
Ballyshannon, and contains a consi- 
derable variety of trout, amongst 
which the beautiful Gillaroo trout 
and the monstrous Black Lock or 
Salmo ferox, which often reaches 
twenty pounds in weight, figure 
conspicuously. The lake also gives 
capital sport in the season with sal- 
mon and grilse; and common brown 
trout, of half to three-quarters of a 
pound abound init. Charr are also 
abundant; while the little inn at 
Garrison, kept by Mr. Scott, affords 
very snug angling quarters. In the 
mountains at the back of Garrison 
I believe there is some very fine 
scenery, and there are curious ob- 
jects very worthy of inspection. 
But perhaps no county in Ireland 
is less known to Englishmen than 
Fermanagh, and this part of it is 
especially unknown. There are 
natural rock bridges and waterfalls, 
with many objects to attract the 
artist in the neighbourhood of Gar- 
rison itself. Close to the mouth of 
the lake, where the little river 
Drowse discharges the waters of 
the lake into the sea, is an odd 
little watering place hight Bun- 
doran, Here sea bathing and other 
attractions present themselves. 
Northward of Ballyshannon, the 
tourist has all Donegal before him, 
which is quite a terra incognita to 
the ordinary British tourist, but 
which contains points of beauty and 
interest that should be second to 
none in Ireland. It is a wild 
country after the traveller leaves 
the town of Donegal, but the coast 
scenery at Glen is not to be sur- 
passed for picturesque beauty in 
Ireland, or probably even in the 
world, and the harbour of Killy- 
begs, whence Glen is approached, 
is pretty. North of this again the 
land is splendidly barren, and the 
district of the Rosses is wild and 
dreary beyond description. In this 
strange weird corner of the world 
one hardly knows which predomi- 
nates—bog, stone, or water. To 
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add to the strangeness, a wonderful 
granite shower, as it is called, seems 
as if it had fallen here, for de- 
tached stones of granite are strewn 
thickly over the district which 
the road passes through, for miles, 
commencing and ceasing very sud- 
denly. The lakes are exceedingly 
numerous, so much so as to be quite 
beyond naming or counting. They 
are of all shapes and sizes, from 
twenty yards to two miles long. 
Many of them have never had a 
line cast on them. Some are un- 
approachable, some impracticable 
save from a boat or a balloon, and 
to get a boat to them would be no 
easy task; a few are known to 
contain good fish, and in them the 
trout perhaps run up to three or 
four pounds weight occasionally, 
but the great majority of them are 
worthless, and contain nothing but 
very little black trout, liker to tad- 
poles than to anything else in crea- 
tion. It is a pleasant excursion how- 
ever to start from Ballyshannon, 
through Donegal and Killybegs, to 
Glen, and on through the Rosses, 
by Ardara and Glenties, to Dungloe, 
where fair trouting can be had, 
and capital seal shooting amongst 
the numerous islands which throng 
the bay, and so to Gweedore with its 
striking mountain, Arigal, a bare 
seamed rocky cone, visible for many 
miles round, and somewhat resem- 
sembling Vesuvius in shape, with 
pretty lakes and a winding river, 
both abounding in small trout, 
white trout, and salmon, at its feet. 
Here, too, the traveller will expe- 
rience a /usus, an oasis in the desert, 
in the shape of one of the most com- 
fortable hotels in the country, due 
to the kindness and consideration of 
Lord George Hill, whose efforts to 
reclaim this wild district have been 
beyond all praise. Away to the 
north-west of this, at some distance, 
are the Bloody Foreland, which 
witnessed the destruction of a con- 
siderable part of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, and Tory Island, a curious 
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and almost unapproachable portion 
of her Majesty’s dominions, about 
as well known, perhaps, as Lake 
Nyanza or the sources of the Nile. 
From Gweedore the tourist will 
perhaps go on to Rathmelton, look- 
ing at one of the most lovely and 
unknown lakes in Ireland on the 
road—Lough Veagh. At Rathmel- 
ton the Lennan and Loch Fern may 
be tried, and then the traveller will 
speed back, via Letterkenny, to 
Donegal through Barnes Gap, which 
is scarcely inferior in wild and 
savage beauty to the Gap of Dunloe. 
The town Donegal is worth a visit ; 
the old castle is a fine and interest- 
ing ruin, and the river is famous 
for its beautiful pearls, while Loch 
Kaske is very pretty indeed, and 
contains fine trout and many charr. 

Midway between Donegal and 
Ballyshannon a very singular phe- 
nomenon may be seen. Running 


through the grounds of Major Ha- 
milton, of Brownhall, is a small 
river, which bores its way under- 


ground, from cavern to cavern, for 
nearly two miles. The caverns are 
formed in the limestone, and the 
power of petrifaction possessed by 
the water is very astonishing. Sticks, 
straws, leaves, &c. are soon coated 
and crusted over, and by degrees 
harden into stone; and so rapid is 
this process, that we may see one half 
of the same leaf of moss green and 
growing, and the other half crusted 
over in the process of petrifaction. 
The caves are, some of them, very 
beautiful, and when lighted up by 
the aid of a fragment of magnesium 
wire, the effect is most brilliant 
and striking, the walls sparkling 
as though studded by countless 
diamonds. In one of them the 
river makes a fine waterfall. The 
roof of the cavern is broken, and as 
the spectator stands in the subdued 
green light, looking up through a 
mass of ferns, and stems of trees, 
with the hoarse roar of the waterfall 
plunging into an unseen depth 
through a cloud of mist at his feet, 
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the dim cave partially lighted up 
around, but dark and mysterious 
in its recesses,—the effect is inex- 
pressibly charming—it is a perfect 
chamber of romance, and one can 
fancy superstition formerly holding 
high court here. Almost equally 
striking in another way is the man- 
ner in which the river once more 
makes its appearance into the light, 
welling up from a dark unfathom- 
able-looking hole under a wide rift 
of rock—stealthily emerging from 
the ground, it oozes forth in a still 
black stream,—a veritable kelpie’s 
hole about which, if legends do not 
exist, it certainly is high time they 
did, as a most eligible opportunity 
has been hitherto unaccountably 
neglected ; but the site is not ‘to 
let,’ be it understood. The author 
looks upon it as his property, by 
right of discovery and primary sug 
gestion, and he means to build upon 
it himself very shortly, and this 
notice is to warn off other literary 
squatters who may be on the look- 
out for desirable investments. The 
course of the river through these 
caves is for long distances un- 
traceable, as the water which is 
intensely cold is frequently too deep 
to wade, and it plunges under the 
rock which descends upon it like 
a portcullis jealously guarding its 
secrets beyond, and is seen no 
more perhaps for a hundred or two 
hundred yards, until it comes out 
into another cave. Whether there 
be caves between these which are, 
so to speak, ‘ practicable’ or no, 
one can only surmise. The wall of 
rock under which the river hides 
itself, keeps its own counsel; it may 
be only a wall, or it may be solid, 
the river running through a mere 
tunnel; but various small circum- 
stances in Major Hamilton’s opinion 
indicate that there are other caverns, 
which are not practicable, and the 
mind is duly excited by the mys- 
tery, for the situation is full of in- 
terest. 

There is a characteristic story told 
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in connection with these caverns. 
Many years ago a Hamilton did a 
man to death in the summary man- 
ner then in fashion ; and justice, or 
rather law, being in search of him, 
he kept in hiding in these caverns 
for nigh three months; being tired 
of hiding at length, he gave himself 
up. On the day before the trial, 
three hundred Hamiltons having 
set sail from Scotland, landed at 
Donegal, and entered the town, 
armed with claymores, bagpipes, 
and other offensive weapons, and 
. remained in the town as visitors 
and excursionists until their heredi- 
tary chief was acquitted, when they 
quietly embarked and sailed home 
again, much pleased with their visit, 
doubtless. 

Not far from the river, in a field 
as we pass along, there stands a 
huge erratic granite boulder. This 
curious mass, which is rounded, and 
stands about the height of a man, 
has, of course, a story attached to 
it. ‘In days of old,’ I believe that 
is the usual formula, there were 
two giants; one lived at Barnsmore 
(seven miles off), and the other here. 
Tobacco, it appears, was a familiar 
sedative even in the days of the 
giants, and these two had only one 
pipe between them, and when the 
one had had his smoke, he was ex- 
pected to ‘make a long arm’ and 
hand it over to the other for his 
smoke. Sometimes however one 
or the other would fall asleep over 
the pipe, and then if the pipe was 
required, they would just pitch this 
little pebble across the intervening 
seven miles to wake one another up. 
That the story is perfectly reliable is 
evident, not only from the existence 
of the pebble, and its isolation, but 
from the marks of the giants’ finge °s 
and thumbs—which is quite con- 
clusive, for there are the actual 
indentations, this one accurately 
representing the ball of the thumb, 
and those other three opposite to 
it the tips of the fingers. There 
is no disputing such evidence as 
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this ; indeed when we find the uses 
these indentations are put to no 
one would think of disputing it, for 
there are mysterious and interesting 
functions and properties, our guide 
tells us, possessed by this stone. 
Ladies attend. ‘Now, miss’ (em- 
phatically ‘ Miss,’ for ‘Mrs.’ won’t do 
at all), ‘take twelve paces away 
from the stone opposite to those 
finger holes. Take very good heed 
what you are doing, for the cere- 
mony is, rest assured, one of the 
highest importance to you. Now 
turn about, face to the stone ; regard 
it well; extend your arm straight 
before you, and then shut your eyes 
tightly ; let nothing induce you to 
open them, or—but tenez. Now 
walk straight towards the stone, 
and if you only have the luck to 
thrust your hand into one of those 
holes, you will inevitably be married 
within the twelvemonth.’ There! 
our guide positively assured us that 
he had never known it fail. In 
three successful genuine instances 
the ladies had really been married 
within the year. ‘But how if you 
open your eyes?’ do you ask ? 
Well in two instances in which this 
was actually done, and the desired 
result obtained unfairly, the young 
ladies were engaged to be married, 
but listen—they were jilted within 
the twelvemonth; t-r-r-remble! Ab- 
surd as the tale may sound, there is 
more in it upon close consideration 
than at first meets the ear. Think 
it over, fair misses, for it has a 
moral, 

But let us bid Ballyshannon good 
bye, and mounted on the mail car, 
betake us onward to Sligo. There 
is little on the road to Sligo worth 
special notice, save the remains of 
a round tower some miles from 
Sligo, opposite to which, on the 
other side of the road, stands a very 
handsome and curious old stone 
cross. Little is known of either, save 
that one is the symbol of Christi- 
anity, while the other is supposed to 
be a relic of Paganism; therefore 
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little more can be said of them. They 
are conspicuously placed, being op- 
posite a strong pass in the Leitrim 
mountains. Sligo is exceedingly 
pleasantly situated, being between 
Lough Gill and the sea; and Lough 
Gill is one of the most lovely lakes 
in Ireland, scarcely second to Kil- 
larney. Mountain, rock, water, and 
foliage blend delightfully ; and the 
islands, which are numerous, are 
exceedingly picturesque. The walks 
and drives along the shores of the 
lake are especially agreeable, and 
there are several country seats with 
well kept noble grounds; and the 
numerous smart little yachts which 
deck the lake lend an additional 
charm to the scene. Lough Gill is 
well worth a visit. The fishing is 
no great matter, but a few salmon 
are caught in the lake when the 
lessee of the weirs chooses to let 
them up, which of course is as 
seldom as possible, and there are 
pike and coarse fish in it, but few 
trout to speak of. However as 
Loch Arrow and other lakes which 
are noted for their splendid trout 
fishing, with a small river or two 
which give good sport, are within 
a drive, this matters less to the resi- 
dent ; and there is good grousing 
on the Leitrim mountains. Sligo 
is a thriving port with a tolerable 
trade. 

Few persons, particularly anglers, 
would stop at Sligo without making 
an excursion to Ballisodare to see 
the wonderful stone fish ladders, 
erected by the late Mr. Cooper of 
Markree Castle, on the Collooney 
river. Ballisodare is about four 
miles from Sligo, and the neigh- 
bourhood, particularly towards the 
coast, is rich in Druidical remains, 
one of the most perfect cromlechs 
in existence standing just off the 
road to the creek into which the 
river falls. This cromlech strongly 
resembles that known in the north 
as Kit’s Cotty House, and it is in 
wonderful preservation. The pea- 
santry are exceedingly superstitious 
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as regards these remains, and no- 
thing will induce them to lay violent 
hands on them, the fairies, who 
still hold extraordinary power over 
the imagination of the peasant, 
being credited with all sorts of 
malignant designs upon those who 
may disturb these stones, which 
are by some inscrutable mental 
process connected with the good 
folk. It would seem however that 
the fairies hold sway over other 
minds than those of the peasantry 
in Ireland, for a gentleman whose 
reputation in the fishery world 
stands rather high, was some time 
since down in Galway, and with 
one of the keepers, was walking 
along the banks of the river one 
evening late inthe autumn. Dark- 
ness came on rather rapidly, when 
some little distance off, they sud- 
denly saw lights gleaming along 
the bank, and reflected on the river. 
‘Hallo! keeper, what is that ?’ 
asked the gentleman in astonish- 
ment. 

*Faix, sir,’ said the keeper in 
some perturbation, ‘it’s just the— 
just the—it’s just the fairies, sir, 
and that’s fwhat itis. And trath 
if we don’t get out av the way 
we'll be gettin’ a blast, for sure, 
and be cripples for life, no less, yer 
hanner, we will intirely. For the 
good folk don’t like to be looked at 
when they’re playin’ their games. 
Come behint this stone, sir,’ and 
drawing the savant after him, the 
pair crouched behind a big rock, 
and remained there until the lights 
disappeared, and the spawning bed 
was stripped by the spearers, who 
would have turned out anything 
but ‘good folk’ if the keeper had 
ventured to interrupt their pro- 
ceedings, as he was perfectly well 
aware; and thus the good folk get 
credited with anything which the 
Irish peasant either cannot or will 
not explain. Not far from the Drui- 
dical remains noted above, there 
is an exceedingly curious gully or 
ravine. This strange place is about 
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one third of a mile in length, and 
about fifty feet deep, by thirty or 
forty yards wide. It looks as if 
the earth had ages ago, in some 
convulsion, split open, and doubt- 
less this was the origin of it. It is 
beautifully wooded, and is a most 
picturesque and remarkable place. 
The Ballisodare river is formed 
by the junction of the Arrow, which 
runs out of Loch Arrow, already 
mentioned, and the Collooney river ; 
before it reaches the sea, in the 
space of about a mile or so, it goes 
over three falls: the middle one of 
the three is rather a heavy rapid 
over a succession of falls, the other 
two fall over high ledges of rock, 
and the upper, or Collooney fall, is 
perpendicular, and between thirty 
or forty feet in height, so that no 
salmon ever could pass it. The 
ladders, which are wide stone 
troughs, sometimes built up on 
massive stone work, and sometimes 
cut for yards through the solid 
rock, are wonderful undertakings, 
when it is considered that the 
whole thing was a complete specu- 
lation, and it was exceedingly un- 
certain whether after all the salmon 
would ever use them; nevertheless, 
Mr. Cooper worked on in the teeth 
of disasters and failures, until he 
completed them, spending some 
7,000l. over the whole undertaking. 
They vary from 120 to 200 feet in 
length, and are crossed at intervals 
by stout planks, which extend al- 
most from side to side, to break the 
force of the stream, only a small 
space of some inches in width being 
left on alternate sides to enable the 
salmon to force their way through. 
The pools or chambers between 
the steps are so large, that there 
is always a quiet eddy in them, 
wherein the fish can find a resting- 
place; and it is clear from these 
ladders, which are steep in gradient 
(even to one in seven), that the 
reason of their success, and of the 
failure of the government ladders 
all over the kingdom, lies solely. in 
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their width and capacity, and the 
reverse qualities in the others. 
They are ten feet wide in the clear ; 
the actual stream that comes down 
through the ladder is confined to 
the open spaces at the end of the 
steps or baulks, and these are in 
width somewhere about six inches. 
The water in the chambers is about 
a foot deep, so that the steep gradient 
is of little consequence, for there is 
sufficient quiet water for a resting- 
space, and depth enough to start 
from; and that is all a salmon 
requires. In a shallow narrow 
ladder, which is perhaps not more 
than two or three feet wide, it is 
obvious that with an opening of 
the same width in each baulk as 
those at Ballisodare {and it cannot 
well be much narrower), the whole 
space in the chambers must be 
filled with turmoil and boil, for 
there is no room for the water to 
subside, nor for a resting-place, and 
the water is generally too shallow 
to afford the fish a good start. 
Their failure should have been evi- 
dent from a glance at the plans. 
Yet what a torrent of argal bargol, 
and what a waste of good printers’ 
ink, money, and time has attended 
them; and after all, the principle, 
which is as clear and as sound as it 
can be, is condemned, because in- 
competent persons have totally mis- 
understood the simplest principles 
of the construction of fish ladders ; 
and all sorts of new-fangled inven- 
tions are being tested at consider- 
able expense on the fisheries, which 
may or may not succeed, while 
the success of properly constructed 
ladders has been proved beyond 
doubt. It seems exceedingly strange 
that while our government officials 
and conservators were blundering 
over these unhappy fish ladders, 
and sowing the seeds of loss and 
discouragement, they could not 
contrive to take a lesson from 
Ballisodare. Surely they should 
have bethought them of inspecting 
the successful ladders, and trying 
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to discover why they were success- 
ful, and why their own were fail- 
ures, and wherein they differed. 
One feature in the Ballisodare 
ladders is peculiar. Their great 
length (needed from the height of 
the falls) would have carried them 
so far down stream that the fish 
which had come up to the falls in 
their endeavour to pass up, would 
never discover the mouth of the 
ladder, and therefore about mid- 
way the ladders are turned round 
and brought back again to the very 
foot of the fall, after the fashion of 
two flights of stairs which run side- 
wise to each other with a landing 
between them; and thus the 
salmon find ready access to the 
ladder, and slipping through open- 
ing after opening at each successive 
step, they soon emerge on the 
upper water above the fall. Having 
made these ladders, and put several 
pairs of spawning fish into the river 
above the falls, Mr. Cooper bided his 
time, and in three years the river 
was fairly stocked with fish. Now 
the fishery is worth 5o0ol. or 6ool. 
a year, exclusive of the angling; 
and the fish at some seasons may 
be seen surmounting the stairs like 
a field of steeplechasers. It is a 
marvellous triumph of skill over 
natural disabilities. 

As the traveller drives on south- 
ward, from Ballisodare towards Bal- 
lina, haply will be pointed out to 
him Killala Bay, where the French 
landed, and the ridge of mountains 
where they marched to, &c. &c., 
which are matters of history. 
Ballina was occupied by them in’g8. 
There is a fine old abbey at Killala, 
or rather the remains of one, which 
are well worthy a visit. Anon, as 
he nears Ballina, he comes upon 
the noble estuary of the Moy, one 
of the most productive . salmon 
rivers in Ireland. Informer years, 
say ten or twelve since, the Moy, 
between the bridges at Ballina, in 
about the end of June, when the 
grilse were running up, was a sight 
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to see and wonder at. Literally 
hundreds—indeed, almost thou- 
sands—of grilse might be seen play- 
ing and breaking the water; not a se- 
cond passed without ‘splash, splash, 
roll and tumble,’ any number of fish 
‘throwing’ themselves on the surface 
at once. Indeed, the angler was 
almost perplexed where to cast his 
fly, the fish seemed to abound so, 
and from fifteen to twenty grilse in 
a day was not a very uncommon 
take ; but all this is altered now. 
The general capture of the fish was 
then effected by means of a large 
stone weir, which runs across the 
river just above Ballina. Here there 
were a number of cruives or traps 
which the fish could not pass ; but 
the late law, by compelling every 
weir to have a large gap cut out of 
the middle to let a portion of the fish 
through, has acted ratlier severely 
on the Moy fishery. The Queen’s 
gap makes a very large hole in the 
weir, and whether the fish find it 
more practicable than the cruives, 
or whether instinct teaches them to 
avoid the dangers of the cruives or 
not, is hard to say; but the bulk of 
the fish certainly do seek the gap, 
and so pass up the river, and would 
escape to procreate their species as 
the law intended they should, either 
into Loch Conn or the upper Moy, 
were it not for a number of nets 
lately set up at Foxford, some ten 
miles above Ballina. All this has 
caused the lessee of the weir to net 
the lower water some distance 
below the town, where the channel 
is narrow, as thoroughly as possible, 
and that of course injures the fly- 
fishing at Ballina, as not only are 
there only the leavings of the nets 
to fish over, instead of the fresh 
unbroken shoals of former. years, 
but those fish that come up do not 
rise well, having been so lately 
disturbed by the net. If the fishing 
is not so good at Ballina, however, 
it is far better at Loch Conn. Here 
the angler has no leave to ask or 
obtain, and nothing to pay but the 
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charges for his boat, and he may 
easily take his two or three salmon 
a day, and at times many more, 
besides a few fine trout, running 
from three quarters of a pound 
up to three and four pounds weight 
each, sometimes larger, and pike 
which reach a very large size—to 
thirty and forty pounds and over— 
and abundance of fine perch; his 
fish also belong to him, he has not 
to give them up. At Ballina he 
will obtain leave of Mr. Little, whose 
liberality, kindness, and courtesy in 
this respect are extraordinary. The 
only condition made is that the 
angler takes out a Ballina salmon- 
rod license, and returns his fish as 
soon as he possibly can to the fish- 
house at the weir. Perhaps he will 
then put himself into the hands of 
Pat Hearns or one of his sons, when 
he will step into a small punt, called 
there a ‘cot,’ and be poled out 
into the stream; and if the river be 
in order he can cast away, it does 
not greatly matter in what direc- 
tion, as the fish probably are all 
round him. Some forty yards be- 
low him will perhaps be another 
‘cot,’ containing another angler 
hard at work, and at a like distance 
below there will quite possibly be 
another ; and in the old time, before 
the gap, they would all—with two 
or three others, perhaps—be taking 
fish. Sometimes two or three would 
be ‘ fast’ at the same moment ; and 
if the day was favourable, the angler 
might look to land his seven or 
eight fish, or more; and even now 
he will not unfrequently bring to 
net half that quantity. But it is 
not the liveliest species of salmon 
fishing extant; and unless the river 
is in right good order, the lake 
fishing through the summer and 
autumn is preferable. The best of 
the Moy ground at Ballina hath a 
dead wall before the eyes, and a 
raucous smell before the nostrils; 
and even less sport is preferable 
on the broad bosom of Loch Conn, 
with glorious old Nephin towering 
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above one, and the sweet fresh 
breezes sweeping along from heath 
and mountain. Then how pleasant 
is the chat with a friend, the merry 
laugh and yarn of the boatmen, 
hearty good-tempered fellows, who 
will put their very souls into their 
arms for a kind word or two and 
a glass of whiskey ; and what won- 
derful appetites they have, too! It 
is enough to make a sick man well 
and as hungry as a hunter in that 
glorious air, to see these fellows do 
trencher duty. 

There are scores of islands all 
over the lake, many of which have 
the ruins of old castles on them, 
and the men tell all sorts of stories, 
more or less true and amusing, about 
them. On this one was a cateran’s 
tower, and there are the remains 
of a tower to show it, and it is 
called the Cateran’s Isle to this day. 
That old ruin yonder was the castle 
of the O’Something, a ‘ turrible’ 
chieftain, whose exploits had paled 
those of Brian Boru. That one is 


haunted. Of course it is: they all 


are more or less. I have seen many 
haunted castles, on many Irish lakes, 
but the only spirit that ever made 
itself manifest to my naked eye was 
potheen. This island, however, is 
specially haunted by a particular 
ghost or devil, who is somehow a 
legacy of the riotous conduct of 
a former proprietor; and a very 
troublesome legacy he is, taking 
after his progenitor in a most stri- 
king way, if all be true—making 
an awful racket, and throwing big 
stones at intruders upon his do- 
main; and the worst of it is, that 
the stones are not ghostly ones, but 
real and palpable, like Mr. Home’s 
trumpets, &c. Thus runs the ac- 
count, as delivered with many 
solemn nods and serious assevera- 
tions: ‘Trath, yer hanner, me ’n 
Tim there went an ’t last winther 
but wan it wor—wor ’t not, Tim ?’ 
A nod from Tim, whose awe is too 
great for utterance. ‘ We wint, 
yer hanner, to shoot the ducks, for 
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the lough’s alive wid fowl thin. We 
hadn’t been an’t the haf an hour 
when the divil begin his rumblin’ 
and ratthlin’ wid chains and things 
—och, sowl! an’ ’twas dreadful to 
hear—and throwin’ the cassel right 
down upon us, he was—grate 
shtones—och ! a shower iv ’m—no 
less. Divil a word o’ lie in ’t, yer 
hanner. Nor me nor Tim wouldn’t 
go an’t agin at evenin’ fall for all 
the gould and shilver in Ballinay, 
yer hanner. Och! it’s just a turrible 
place altogither !’ 

‘But why doesn’t the priest ex- 
orcise him ?’ 

‘Ah, trath, yer hanner, an’ he 
won’t be exercised—leastwise, not 
by the priest. It’s just no good 
at all.’ 

‘Well, but don’t you think the 
gauger, perhaps, might manage to 
exorcise him ?’ 

At this suggestion, there is a sly 
twinkle of the eye, as if the prac- 
tical was trenching too closely on 
the supernatural, and attention is 
distracted by one of the men conve- 
niently seeing a large ‘samant’ rise 
somewhere where no one else was 
looking; and thus, with two artificial 
minnows trailing over the stern, and 
a fly rod ready for the best trout and 
salmon casts, the boat rows steadily 
on,—now one rod getting a pluck 
from a nice perch of a pound 
weight, now the other getting a 
sharp pull from a trout—and lovely 
trout these Loch Conn trout are: 
not so very handsome to look at, 
though well enough for that, but 
when you cut them open at break- 
fast, they are redder than salmon, 
and very fine in flavour. The sandy 
shores of the lake are thickly strewed 
with a variety of small shells, which 
no doubt accounts for the condition 
of the trout. It is only a pity that 
trout are not more plentiful in the 
loch, as half a dozen in the day is a 
good take as far as the trout are 
concerned—or perhaps a gentle pull 
at the minnow, or a deep, sullen 
‘boil’ at the fly may precede a 
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desperate rush from a salmon—for 
salmon, though they take shily, 
often fight tremendously in a lake, 
better than in a river, and cer- 
tainly do struggle longer —and 
towards the lower end of the lake, 
near the Pontoon bridge, which 
separates Loch Conn from Loch 
Cullen, the angler may happen on a 
big pike or two, for this is a fa- 
vourite place for them, and they 
run to an unusual size there; and 
thus floating along, chatting and 
smoking between the intervals of 
sport, the day wends on swiftly 
until sundry inward admonitions 
warn us that lunch time should be 
imminent. ‘ Turn her head towards 
yonder island, Patsey, round that 
gravel spit, under those bushes there ; 
that’s it — so — steady — steady,” 
and urged by the stout arms of the 
rowers, the boat’s keel glides up the 
beach, and in a twinkling the basket 
and all the etceteras are landed; 
and while critical eyes are looking 
out for a dry, luxurious seat, and a 
convenient spot for a fire, other 
critical eyes are searching for dead 
wood and drift, of which there 
are always abundance. You have 
brought a dozen or so of turfs in 
the boat—that is, if you are provi- 
dent—and in a few minutes a fire 
is built and kindled amongst the 
stones: the blaze soon ignites the 
turf, and in good time a fine heap 
of embers is formed. Now shall 
you see some real sportsman’s 
cookery. ‘Give me half a dozen of 
those perch, Patsey, and now that 
copy of the Times newspaper.’ Now 
observe me, take each perch sepa- 
rately, merely wiping him dry, not 
cutting or scraping him in the 
least, as that would break the skin, 
and let out his juices. We then 
take a piece of the paper, and wet 
it in the lake, end roll up our perch 
in it, in three or four folds of paper, 
screw up the ends, and then thrust. 
perch, paper andall, into the embers. 
In from five to ten minutes your 
fish is cooked; fish him out, and 
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take off the charred paper, carefully 
remove his scales, which will come 
off en masse, rub the white succulent 
side with butter, pepper and salt 
to taste, make an incision along the 
backbone, and flake off all the bean- 
tiful firm white flesh. Then turn 
the carcase over, and serve the 
other side of the fish in the same 
way, throw away the bones and 
interior, and eat the remainder. 
It is a dish for a king, or an angler. 
A salmon or a big trout may be 
filleted, and served in the same 
way, or roasted upon skewers. 
‘ Angler, did you ever taste roasted 
salmon properly basted? Ah! 
then you do not know what salmon 
is capable of.’ It is worth a long 
journey to taste roasted salmon 
fresh from the lake. After a few 
other dainty refections, the time 
arrives, in artistic language, to 
‘throw in a dash of. ’ but let us 
be wary, for you must ‘open your 
mouth and shut your eyes, and see 
what luck may send you.’ Is that 
good? Is it a worthy finish to a 
sumptuous repast? Whisper low. 
‘It’s rael small still, yer hanner, 
devil a headache in a hogshead of it.’ 
And if you are never haunted by 
any worse spirits than these, you 
will probably live long and “die 
happy, and ever after “be a firm 
believer and no sceptic in the 
matter of ghosts. Then betake you 
to the peaceful, meditative pipe, 
while the men clear off the rem- 
nants utterly, and so to your fishing 
again, and home at last with a con- 
sciousness of virtue, and that Loch 
Conn and not Cremorne nor Rosher- 
ville is ‘the place to spend a happy 
day.’ 

There is a rather curious circum- 
stance on the first aspect of it, in 
connection with the Pontoon bridge, 
and that is that the current under 
it sometimes flows one way and 
sometimes the other, but it is 
really a very simple understandable 
matter; for when the river is low, 
the lakes pour their waters into the 
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river, and when the lakes are low, 
if a fresh comes in the river, the 
river overflows and sends its water 
into the lakes; and as the water 
runs in or out of the lakes, so the 
stream varies at Pontoon. The end 
of the lake near Pontoon is very 
lovely, studded with picturesque 
islands and promontories, with high 
wooded and rocky shores, broken 
here and there into beautiful inlets 
and bays, edged by golden sandy 
strands ; and with good sport on the 
lake, and two lakes some fourteen 
miles in length, and two or three 

wide for boating, it seems strange 
that so desirable a spot should not 
find more favour in the eyes of 
English tourists. If it were in 
Germany or Switzerland it would 
be voted perfection. There was for- 
merly an hotel at Pontoon, but it 
has been taken up for a sporting 
lodge by the lessee of the shootings, 
and the fisherman must now make 
a ten-mile drive from Ballina to 
get to Pontoon. On leaving Ballina, 
the angler tourist will either turn 
homewards or proceed through 
Erris via Bangor, fishing such 
waters as he can get leave on, or as 
are open to him ; here are the Owen- 
moreand the Owenduff, better known 
as the Ballycroy river, the scene of 
Maxwell’s Wild Sports of the West, 
the little Munhim, and Loch Carrow- 
more; thence to Newport, and the 
Newport river, and Loch Beltra; 
then over wide, pleasant moors skirt- 
ing the Errive, to the Killeries, 
which remind one powerfully of a 
gloomy Norwegian fiord, and so to 
the lovely lake of Kylemore, with its 
snug hostelrie, immortalised by poor 
John Leech in his Little Tour; 
round by charming Clifden to 
Ballinahinch, and the Twelve Pins 
of Bennibola, where mountains of 
all shapes rejoice the sight, and 
beautiful lakes and a river abound- 
ing in white trout and salmon await 
him—not forgetting either the fa- 
mous Doohullah lakes, where white 
trout literally swarm ; still onwards 
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to the Costello, or one of the nu- 
merous fisheries between there and 
Galway, till Galway with its teem- 
ing river, where the salmon shoal 
like gudgeons in a large stream, 
receives him at last. But for us 
our journey must cease with Ballina, 
as we have urgent private affairs 
at home, and Mrs. Tudor will no 
longer be denied. 

Before closing this paper, it may 
be well to say something as to the 
state of affairs in Ireland; for it is 
really little less than laughable to 
think that Englishmen, and many 
of them too, have been kept out of 
Ireland for the last two seasons 
by fears of Fenianism; yet it is 
most certainly true, astonishing as 
it may be to those who know the 
country. 

If the tourist Englishman only 
knew how very welcome he is to 
the many who depend more or less 
upon the money he brings with him 
to eke out a living, and how shrewd 
the people are when their immediate 
profits are concerned, he would 
surely see that about the last thing 
they would think of would be to 
molest him in any way. He may 
contrive to make himself as disa- 
greeable as possible to the natives, 
and they will hate him heartily 
enough for it, of course, but his 
purse is indispensable to them. 
Further than this, inhospitality to 
a stranger is not an Irish vice 
by any means. And the man who 
might have been at a midnight 
meeting the night before, swearing 
abstract death and destruction to 
the 8 Saxon and his rule, will leave 
his work and run half a mile out of 
his way to put an individual Saxon 
in his, or to show some point of 
scenery he is proud of, and that 
without any thought of reward, 
but from natural politeness, The 
wandering angler is as safe in Ire- 
land as he isin England ; and safer, 
indeed, for there are neither foot- 
pads nor garotters, nor drunken, 
brutal navvies, ready for any sa- 
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vagery, 
country. 

As for Fenianism itself, it is with- 
out doubt a plant of chiefly foreign 
growth. Given a dunghill, unless 
you put it to useful purposes it will 
grow weeds spontaneously, some of 
which may possibly be noxious. 
Such a dunghill was deposited from 
the refuse of the. American war. 
Fenianism was just the growth for 
such a situation. The seed was 
promptly scattered, and the plant 
soon sprung up, and the more so as 
it afforded a few restless intriguing 
scamps an opportunity for living in 
clover upon the credulity of thou- 
sands of miserable dupes, whose 
kindly feeling for the land which 
gave them birth prompted them to 
subscribe large sums to do her as 
much damage as they possibly 
could. But of all the movements 
which ever took place in Ireland, 
none have had so little hold on 
the sympathy of the population ; 
and had the outbreaks which did 
take place been delayed for a very 
few years, if they had occurred at 
all, they would been ten times 
more contemptible than they were, 
if that could be possible. The 
simple reason for this is that the 
country (certainly as regards the 
whole of the northern and by far 
the largest part of the island) is in 
a very improving state, a state 
which is not favourable to re- 
volution. The country treated of 
in this paper was travelled over 
by the writer some nine or ten 
years ago, and a second time last 
summer, and the amendment both 
in the aspect of the country and 
the people themselves which has 
taken place during the intervening 
period, is little less than 
vellous. 

The improvement in the agri- 
culture is very striking; the fields 
and fences are now well tended, 
the walls in good repair, the gates 
actually are practicable, they have 
constantly good hinges, and locks 
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that really will lock. There is 
abundance of stock to be seen on 
all hands ; cows and calves are more 
or less in every field, and if there 
be more grass land than formerly, 
there is no doubt that it pro- 
duces more and pays better. There 
are, and always were, within the 
last fifty years, plenty of ruined 
cottages, but there are now what 
there were not always, namely, good 
substantial well thatched clean cot- 
tages standing beside them. There 
are no signs of muck heaps about 
the door now, the pig is no longer a 
member of the family, but has his 
proper apartments allotted to him ; 
fowls, ducks, and geese abound, and 
seem to thrive wonderfully at every 
cottage door. Themen you meet look 
sturdy and hearty, and are for the 
most part well and decently dressed, 
often in broadcloth, and with stout 
leather brogues. Drunkenness is not 
known in convparison to its existence 
jormerly. For after market day the 
men and women may be met jogging 
homewards by scores and hundreds, 
and you will not meet half a dozen 
drunken men amongst the whole 
assemblage. Drunkenness is get- 
ting rapidly out of fashion, while 
faction fighting and head-breaking 
upon any and every ordinary occa- 
sion are also becoming records of the 
past. All this denotes an improve- 
ment in habits which is more than 
striking ; for a people who can break 
themselves of a bad habit are capable 
of any amount of improvement. 
The peasant in this district is better 
off, is infinitely more moral, and more 
provident than the English peasant. 
and were it not fora stubborn Celtic 
pride which often stands in the 
light of his interest, and which 
tends to that miserable subdivision 
of land so much, he would be far 
better off frequently than he is. 
Still he has learnt much in the last 
ten or twelve years, and his capa- 
city for learning is quickened by 
newly awakened interests, and will 
not stop here; and if there were 
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more resident landlords, and fewer 
middle men, if there were some 
means devised (short of shooting) 
to check the outrageous pretensions 
of landlords of the Scully type, who 
are more common in Ireland than 
we should be disposed to credit, 
if the land question, which is the 
vital question in Irish grievances, 
could be satisfactorily disposed of— 
if there were not that unfortu- 
nate lack of unanimity of purpose 
amongst the Irish people themselves, 
there is nothing which such a popu- 
lation, so shrewd, yet so impression- 
able, could not be led to achieve 
under a good and wise government. 
But the good and wise government 
is the difficulty. Many conversa- 
tions with farmers, Scotch tacks- 
men, gentlemen, peasants and per- 
sons in various conditions, have led 
to, and confirmed these opinions on 
matters which are of themselves 
more or less sufficiently visible. 
That a large part of the country 
was improving rapidly was the 
general belief. ‘What we wanted,’ 
said one, ‘waselbow room. There’s 
no question that the country was 
over-populated for its actual re- 
sources. Emigration, though it 
seemed a hard necessity, has done 
much for us, and is doing much ; 
and now we have got elbow room, 
we mean to make the best use of it.’ 
To show the state the country was 
in, take an instance out of many. 
Some time since a large property 
was sold in Donegal. One lot of the 
estate consisted of a property which 
returned a rental of 6ool. a year, 
and to make up this rental there - 
were above 400 tenants, one of these 
tenants paying a rent of 6ol. a year 
out of the total, leaving the 540. 
to the remainder. 20s. a year was 
a common rent as may be supposed, 
and even thatsum they had often, nay 
constantly, to borrow §s. or 10s. to 
make up. How could a country 
ever be prosperous when living was 
to any extent reduced to such a 
state? Per contra, take an ex- 
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tract from modern experience. In 
speaking of the exports of Ireland 
to England, the question was put, 
how it was that the country being 
agriculturally more prosperous, it 
did not export nearly as much corn 
formerly ? The answer was, ‘ Be- 
cause we consume it ourselves. 
Oats, barley, and such matters as 
we used to export to you formerly, 
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we now feed our cattle on, and we 
export the cattle to you instead, 
getting the entire profit which it is 
possible to get out of our products, 
even to the manure. You'll never 
have our corn again, we have grown 
wiser.’ Clearly there was no need to 
question any further in that direc- 
tion. 





SONG FROM EURIPIDES. 
*HAiBdros bird KevOudor yevoluay.—Evr. Hip. 727. 


Wovutp God I were now by the sea, 
By the winding wet-worn caves, 


By the ragged rents of the rocks, 
And that there as a bird I might be 
White-winged with the sea-skimming flocks ; 
Where the spray and the breeze blow free 
O’er the ceaseless mirth of the waves, 
And dishevel their loose grey locks. 
I would spread my wings to the moist salt air, 
And my wide white wings should carry me, 
Lifted up out over the sea— 
Carry, I heed not where— 
Somewhither far away, 
Somewhither far from my hateful home, 
Where the breast of the breeze is sprinkled with spray, 
Where the restless deep is maddened with glee ; 
Over the waves’ wild ecstasy— 
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Through the wild blown foam! 


ae 
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TRENCH’S REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE: 


HIS is far the most amusing and 
one of the most instructive 
books that have been published for 
the last few years about Ireland. 
Its inherent attractions are so sure 
to secure it wide circulation that 
little need be said by us upon that 
subject. The stories of which it 
mainly eonsists are also published 
with Mr. Trench’s personal gua- 
rantee for their truth. We can 
only say that they go far to justify 
the fidelity of the wildest incidents 
in Lever’s Irish stories, and to re- 
habilitate the character of Sir 
Jonah Barrington. They fully make 
good Mr. Trench’s assertion in his 
preface : 

From youth to manhood, and from man- 
hood to the verge of age, it has been my 
lot to live surrounded by a kind of poetic 
turbulence and almost romantic violence, 


which I believe could hardly belong to 
real life in any other country in the world. 


Moreover they are at once so 
amusing and so important that no 
one can have the heart to complain 
of that ‘frequent use of the first 
person singular,’ for which the 
author apologises and which cer- 
tainly does present itself to the 
mind of the reader. When a man 
has lived a stirring and interesting 
life he has a right to be egotistical, 
for he is sure to be amusing when he 
talks openlyand honestlyabout him- 
self and his own experiences. So 
long as it is good-natured to others 
and founded on genuine merit in its 
subject, a little vanity is no bad 
thing. Ifa man has the good luck 
to be better off than his neighbours 
in those respects in which we all 
wish to excel, there is something 
pleasant in seeing him enjoy his 
superiority heartily and unaffect- 
edly, and if he extends his appre- 
ciation to his family as well as. to 
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himself, no great harm is done. 
We should not indeed be disposed 
to be very much scandalised if we 
had cause to believe that a warm 
imagination had lent a little extra 
colour to incidents which in them- 
selves were remarkable. There is 
@ poetic as well as a strictly literal 
truth in narratives of all sorts, espe- 
cially in narratives of adventure ; 
and when striking stories are dra- 
matically told, it would be idle 
to suppose that the writer had 
never in any instance unconsciously 
allowed a vigorous imagination to 
come to the aid of a tenacious 
memory. If these are to be con- 
sidered unfavourable _ criticisms, 
they are: the only ones which we 
feel called upon to make upon 
Mr. Trench’s book. In other re- 
spects it deserves unqualified praise. 
No one of the stories which it tells 
is either dull or ill told, or told 
without a purpose which goes 
beyond mere amusement. More- 
over there is much judgment in 
Mr. Trench’s determination to ab- 
stain from any discussion of the 
different questions of the day re- 
lating to Ireland. He is we think 
quite right in leaving his readers 
to draw their own conclusions upon 
that subject, though we are glad to 
see that he half promises us another 
volume, in which he will give in an 
express form the result of his great 
experience. In the meantime we 
will try to give our readers some 
notion of the stories which he relates, 
and we will express our own opinion 
as to the conclusions to which they 
point. 

The book begins with passages in 
Mr. Trench’s own life at school and 
college which relate the manner in 
which he and the other boys at 
Armagh College barred out their 
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master for stopping the weekly 
holiday as a punishment to the 
school in general for the miscon- 
duct of a young blackguard who 
nearly blew up the head master by 
putting a brown paper parcel full 
of gunpowder into the grate behind 
him. The rebels repulsed all at- 
tacks made on their fortress by a 
fire of pistols loaded with sparrow- 
hail, the smallest form of shot, and 
at last submitted only to thirst. 
The story makes one regret the 
stupidity of the master. With a 
chafing-dish and half a pound of 
pepper, he might in five minutes 
have made the place unbearable by 
any living boy without the slightest 
trouble; or if he had contented 
himself with pointing out to them 
the fact that he had nothing to gain 
by teaching them, and that nothing 
could suit him better than that they 
should give him the full control of 
his time and spare him the expense 
of feeding them by locking their 
doors up as long as they possibly 
could, he would have won a moral 
victory of still greater importance ; 
for he would have shown them that 
they were imitating the example 
of those ingenious countrymen of 
theirs who burnt the banker’s notes 
by way of destroying his credit. 
Imagine the effect of such a speech 
as this on juvenile rebels : 

* Boys, your parents will have to 
pay me at the end of this term so 
much a head for boarding, lodging, 
and teaching you. If you board 
yourselves, and prevent me from 
teaching you, you put so much 
money into ny pocket. I am sin- 
cerely obliged to you for doing so, 
and nothing but my strong sense of 
duty to your parents would prevail 
upon me to give you that double 
extra flogging which you will have 
to receive when you get tired of the 
process of cutting off your noses to 
be revenged on your faces.’ There 


is less moral point about the school 
stories than there is about the 
the book contains. 


others which 
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Mr. Trench tries to use them to 
show that there is something spe- 
cially rebellious about the Irish 
nature, and, in particular, that even 
Irish boys, who had no notion from 
experience of the meaning of op- 
pression or injustice, will cling to 
anything which the wildest abuse 
of language can clothe with the 
name of a right with the most un- 
reflecting, irrational tenacity. The 
real excuse for the story is that it 
is a very good one in its way, and 
very well told. The college ad- 
ventures are not very remarkable, 
but after leaving college Mr. Trench 
became an agent, and made ac- 
quaintance practically with the 
working of the Ribbon Code. Its 
main object he describes neatly and 
shortly in the following words, 
which may be regarded as supply- 
ing more or less of a keynote to the 
whole book : 

Those who have been most earnest and 
anxious for the improvement of their 
estates have come most frequently under 
the ban of the Ribbonmen, whilst the care- 
less, spendthrift, good-for-nothing land- 
lord, who hunts, and shoots, and drinks, 
and runs in debt, who even exacts the 
most exorbitant rent from his tenants, pro- 
vided only he does not interfere with their 
time-honoured customs of sub-dividing, 
squatting, conacre, and reckless marriages, 
may live in peace and careless indolence 
on his estate in high favour with the sur- 
rounding peasantry, and with no fear or 
danger of being ever disturbed by a Ribbon- 
man. 

The serious interest of the book 
consists in the way in which this 
leading principle is illustrated by 
the different tales which Mr. Trench 
has to tell. Its artistic and literary 
interest consists in the tales them- 
selves. 

The first of the stories told in 
illustration of the character of the 
Ribbon Code is that of the murder 
of a Mr. Hall in 1838, who had pre- 
vented a farmer from burning some 
land forconacre. He was shot dead 
in one of his fields. A man was 
hired to commit the murder for 5/., 
with an assistant at 3/., who, as the 
G2 
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matter turned out, was the actual 
murderer. * The trials of the mur- 
derer—for there were two, the jury 
not having been able to agree on 
the first occasion—are described 
with great vivacity, and the effect 
of the conviction and execution on 
the county of Tipperary is stated 
to have been very great. This 
muyrder was committed close to Mr. 
Trench’s house; he actually heard 
the report of the shot, and saw 
the dead body, with a number of 
people ‘ working all round planting 
their potatoes,’ immediately after- 
wards. In consequence of the fail- 
ure of the first trial three more 
murders were committed in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, one of them 
almost in Mr. Trench’s sight. The 
fullest and most detailed illustration 
of the general spirit of Ribbonism 
is given in a later part of the book, 
in an account of a conspiracy to 
murder Mr. Trench and his bailiff, 
one Paddy McArdle, in 1851 and 
1852, when Mr. Trench was agent 
to the Marquis of Bath. The course 
of events brought its details to 
light, and gave Mr. Trench the 
means of describing the whole trans- 
action in a most authentic and life- 
like manner. The substance of Mr. 
Trench’s offence was that he had 
compelled certain tenants of the 
Marguis of Bath who had fallen 
into arrear to pay their rents or 
give up their holdings, those who 
were not able to pay being enabled 
to emigrate, on the terms of giving 
up their land, being allowed to sell 
their stock and crop for their own 
benefit, and being released from all 
arrears of rent. Some of the effects 
and incidents of this course of policy 
are in themselves the subjects of 
interesting stories, to which we shall 
refer immediately ; but the prin- 
cipal method of resistance adopted 
was that of the application of the 
Ribbon Code in its full severity. 
Mr. Trench was duly tried and 
condemned to death by assassi- 
nation by a Ribbon lodge. The 
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proceedings and the very conver. 
sation which took place there were 
afterwards described at length by 
one of the conspirators to his in- 
tended victim. For the particu- 
lars we must refer to the book 
itself. They are told at consider. 
able length, and it is by no means 
improbable that the narrator may 
have exerted his powers of imagi- 
nation to a certain extent, and that 
Mr. Trench’s own knowledge of the 
subject may more or less have 
coloured his recollection of the in- 
formation which he received from 
the informer. In a few words the 
gist of it is, that the Ribbonmen 
expressed their solemn resolution 
to have the land itself for their own, 
with no rent to pay at all, and to 
‘ wrench it out of the heart’s blood’ 
of ‘the Saxon robbers.’ One of 
them is said to have had the sense 
to observe that when their own 
green land did come back to them 
they would have ‘ wonderful grand 
fun fighting amongst ourselves,’ 
which, however, he observed would 
be far better any day ‘ than have no 
fighting at all, and be slaves to our 
enemies.’ Another is said to have 
added the opinion that Ireland 
would never rise against England, 
but one half of Ireland against the 
other half; but there is a sort of 
dramatic completeness about the 
expression of these sentiments 
which makes it difficult to doubt 
that either Mr. Trench or his in- 
formant have made use of that form 
of composition which was employed 
by Thucydides in the speeches with 
which he adorned his history. The 
meeting closed with a suggestion 
from the president that Mr. Trench 
should not be shot till after the fol- 
lowing Thursday, as he had pro- 
mised to give him two iron gates 
for his farm on that day. 
According to the provisions of 
the Ribbon Code Mr. Trench re- 
ceived due notice of the sentence 
which had gone out against him, 
and duly prepared himself to resist 
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its execution to the utmost. For 
more than a year he kept two six- 
barrelled revolvers constantly loaded 
and capped within reach day and 
night, in addition to which, when- 
ever he rode out he had two double- 
barrelled pocket-pistols and two 
double-barrelled holster - pistols — 
in all twenty shots about him. 
He was always accompanied when 
he went out by two men equally 
well-armed, and it was arranged 
between them that if either of the 
three were shot, the other two were 
to follow up and shoot down the 
murderers before coming to the as- 
sistance of their wounded friend. 
He afterwards heard that the as- 
sassins had had many opportu- 
nities of firing upon him, but that 
they always had too much regard 
for their own safety todo so. Va- 
rious plans were tried and aban- 
doned for Mr. Trench’s assassina- 
tion, and a Mr. Bateson and several 
other persons were murdered or 
wounded in the neighbourhood. At 
last, finding it exceedingly difficult 
to shoot Mr. Trench, the Ribbon- 
men determined to shoot his bailiff, 
Paddy McArdle, instead. McArdle 
received a warning from a friend 
that he was to be shot as he went 
home one night, and he accordingly 
procured the escort of four police. 
Something attracted the attention 
of the police on their road, and, 
jumping over a fence to get a better 
view of what they saw, they almost 
jumped on to the top of the two 
assassins who were crouching in a 
ditch, near which were lying a 
loaded pistol and a blunderbuss, 
having ten inches of charge in it 
rammed down with a bit of fustian, 
which one of the men had torn out 
ef his jacket just before. 

The only positive charge that 
could be brought against the men 
was being in possession of arms in 
a proclaimed district, and upon this 
they were imprisoned for two years 
with hard labour. Hereupon one 
of the two, a man named Thornton, 
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turned approver, and upon his evi- 
dence the other prisoner, Hodgen, 
and a man of the name of Breen, 
were tried upon the capital charge 
of conspiracy to murder. Upon 
this they were convicted and exe- 
cuted. Thornton whilst in confine- 
men gave Mr. Trench full par- 
ticulars of the whole conspiracy, 
and told him, amongst other things, 
that the other convict, Hodgen, 
knew a great deal more about it 
than he did. Mr. Trench got au- 
thority from the Lord Lieutenant 
to promise Hodgen his life if he 
would make what Mr. Trench should 
consider a full confession of all the 
facts which he knew about the con- 
spiracy, and Mr. Trench accord- 
ingly made him the offer through 
a clerk. The man was apparently 
upon the point of accepting; he 
declared, however, at last that he 
would say nothing till he had ‘seen 
his clergy’ next morning. He 
saw the priest accordingly, told 
Mr. Trench’s clerk that he now 
felt fitter to die than he was ever 
likely to be again, and that he 
would die hard. Die he did with 
his accomplice Breen, and if Mr. 
Trench may be believed, the effect 
of this execution was to put down 
the conspiracy. Using the in- 
formation he had obtained from the 
informer Thornton, Mr. Trench ter- 
rified the principal conspirators by 
showing them how much he knew, 
and fairly frightened most of them 
outofthe country. Paddy McArdle 
declared, ‘ We had bagged a dozen 
or more of them, whilst they had 
never taken a feather out of one of 
us.’ Mr. Trench adds these remark- 
able words : 


All who are well acquainted with Ireland 
know the immense effect which success, or 
the reverse, has upon the confidence of the 
multitude. Indeed it is a feeling by no 
means confined to Ireland; and seeing that 
in everything the conspirators had been 
outwitted, worsted, or punished, the re- 
mainder of the sympathisers gave up their 
losing game and returned to industrial 
pursuits. 
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Ribbonism from the time in ques- 
tion has been at an end on the Bath 
estates, and Mr. Trench has never 
since had occasion to carry arms. 

Mr. Trench has many other 
stories to tell which illustrate the 
feeling of the peasantry with re- 
gard to the land. When he first 
became agent to the Bath Estate, 
rents had fallen into arrear for 
several years, and many of the peo- 
ple had got into their heads a very 
distinct notion that they would pay 
no more rent at all. A melancholy 
story is told of one Joe McKey, who 
took this line, and who appears to 
have been a splendid fellow in every 
way both morally and physically. 
He declared that he had built his 
house and reclaimed the land, and 
that he never would give it up or 
pay rent for it. Mr. Trench’s 
story of the way in which, partly 
by threatening to shoot McKey 
through the head and partly by 
throwing the pistols which he had 
drawn, apparently for that purpose, 
on the table before him as a sort of 
appeal to McKey’s generosity, he 
took him prisoner, morally and 
physically, is probably regarded by 
Mr. Trench as the gem of the book, 
as the principal scene in it is im- 
pressed in gilding on the cover. It 
has a melancholy ending, as poor 
McKey, so we are told, died ofa 
broken heart in consequence of the 
taunts to which he was exposed at 
the hands of his fellows for having 
submitted. His defeat, however, in- 
sured the authority of the landlord 
over the property. We will not 
spoil the story by compressing it ; 
it is very well told, and is per- 
vaded throughout by a vein of 
pathos. 

Besides his conflicts with the 
Ribbonmen at Carrickmacross Mr. 
Trench had to do battle with a 
very different kind of enemy in the 
extensive estates of Lord Lans- 
downe, in that part of the county 
of Kerry of which Kenmare is the 
capital. The estate, which consists 
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of about 60,000 acres (three-fifths 
the size of the Isle of Wight), lies 
upon the banks of the beautiful arm 
of the sea called the Kenmare River, 
one of the great inlets which gives 
to the south-west extremity of 
Ireland its characteristic ragged 
appearance. It is a wild district, 
composed almost exclusively of 
very barren mountains rising from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet from. the sea 
level. Hardly any corn can be 
grown there except a little oats, 
and the people weré entirely de- 
pendent upon potatoes at the time 
of the potato rot. The state of 
society is thus described by Mr. 
Trench : 


No restraint whatever had been put 
upon the system of sub-division of land. 
Boys and girls intermarried unchecked 
each at the age of 17 or 18, without think- 
ing it necessary to make any provision 
whatever for their future subsistence be- 
yond a shed to lie down in, and a small 
plot of land whereon to grow potatoes. 
Innumerable squatters had settled them- 
selves unquestioned in huts on the moun- 
tain sides, and in the valleys, without any 
sufficient provision for their maintenance 
during the year. They sowed their patches 
of potatoes early in spring, using seaweed 
alone as a manure. Then as the hard 
seasons of spring and summer came on, 
they nailed up the doors of their huts, 
took all their children along with them, 
together with a few tin cans, and started 
on a migratory and piratical expedition 
over the counties of Kerry and Cork, 
trusting to their adroitness and good luck 
in begging, to keep the family alive till 
the potato crop again came in. 


The effect of the potato rot on 
such a population may be readily 
imagined. Relief works were set 
on foot, the results of which may 
still be seen in the shape of little 
bits of road leading along the sides 
of utterly barren mountains, from 
nowhere to nowhere, grown over 
in every part by vegetation and 
marked only as tracks beginning 
and ending abruptly and without 
any assignable reason, at spots 
which seem to have been chosen 
quite at random on the mountain 
side. The people, however, died in 
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numbers. They did not know how 
to cook the Indian meal supplied 
to them. They had not energy to 
catch the fish which swarm in the 
Kenmare River, and where the 
labour of three or four men fora 
single day will easily provide food 
enough for several families for many 
days. There was no one to direct 
or manage the efforts which might 
have saved their lives, and in the 
years immediately succeeding the 
famine fever, dysentery, and scurvy, 
produced by previous destitution, 
caused as many deaths as hunger 
had caused during the year of famine. 
When Mr. Trench came to Kenmare 
the poor law had been got into ope- 
ration. About 10,000 persons were 
receiving relief, and the whole popu- 
lation of the neighbourhood had 
crowded into the town to entitle 
themselves to places in its work- 
house. Mr. Trench offered work 
to all those who were inclined to 
take it and were chargeable to 
Lord Lansdowne’s property; but he 
found that he had in the first place 
to make work for them, in the next 
place that the work they could do 
was worth very little mdeed, so 
that wages on which they could 
live were only charity in another 
form, and in the third place that 
there were no lodgings for them. 
The workhouse, of course, would 
not receive people who had employ- 
ment, and every lane, alley, and 
cabin in the town was crammed to 
suffocation. Under these circum- 
stances it. became obvious that one of 
three things must happen. The 3,000 
paupers on Lord Lansdowne’s estate 
must either starve or be supported 
by poor rates paid by their landlord, 
amounting to at least 13,0001. a 
year, upon a rental of less than 
10,000l., or else they must emigrate. 
An offer to provide free emigration 
was accordingly made, and in little 
more than a year 3,500 paupers left 
Kenmare for America in batches of 
200 a week at Lord Lansdowne’s 
expense. They all went of their 
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own free will; not a single one was 
evicted, and theyall reached America 
without accident. The result may 
be seen by any visitor to the district. 
In every direction may be'seen the 
ruins of the old cottages, looking 
like dilapidated gravestones of a 
buried state of things. In the midst 
of these ruins stand a number of 
well-built, substantial, comfortable 
little houses, with good glass win- 
dows, clean slate roofs, and every 
appearance of reasonable comfort 
and prosperity. 

The history of Mr. Trench’s 
agency for the estate of Geashill 
Manor, the property of Lord Digby, - 
illustrates a different phase of the 
land question. In this case the 
tenants had leases which had been 
granted them by Lord Digby’s 
predecessor without proper legal 
powers; besides which the rents had 
been allowed to fall in arrear, in 
some instances for as much as ten or 
twelve years. Besides this, squat- 
ting had gone on to a considerable 
extent. There were thirty or forty 
holders, none of whom had paid 
rent for upwards of twenty years, 
and who had thus acquired a free- 
hold interest in little patches of 
land which they had originally oc- 
cupied and reclaimed. In one way 
and another these difficulties were 
all dealt with. The leaseholders 
whose leases were void, received 
compensation to the extent of up- 
wards of 30,000/. from the executors 
of the Lord Digby by whom the 
leases had been granted. The squat- 
ters were bought out, and those who 
refused either to leave or to pay 
were ejected by the civil power. 
A large portion of the arrears of 
rent due was remitted. Lord Digby 
having thus got the property fairly 
into his own hands, proceeded to 
improve it, and by drainage and the 
reclamation of bogs, he and his agent 
between them brought up the rental 
of land which had been worth about 
4s. an Irish acre to 258. or 30s. 
The general result of their opera- 
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tions is, that Lord Digby has laid 
out on his estate in the course of 
ten years 32,795/. upon the greater 
part of which he has received a fair 
interest besides having the satisfae- 
tion of putting an end to Ribbon- 
ism, spreading comfort and content 
over the whole face of the country, 
and reducing what had previously 
been a disorderly, violent, dangerous 
population to a condition of order 
and respectability. 

This is the substance of the 
graver and more important of Mr. 
Trench’s narratives; they are plea- 
santly interspersed with lighter 
ones which serve to illustrate the 
character of the people. Several of 
these are very pretty. For instance, 
there is the story of Mary Shea, a 
young beauty from the neighbour- 
hood of Kenmare, who was very 
anxious to get Mr. Trench’s leave 
to marry her Eugene at the ripe age 
of 17, upona farm the rent of which 
was 7s. 6d. a year. Thinking this 
not exactly a prudent step, Mr. 
Trench persuaded Eugene to go 
over to America for a year in the 
first instance, to see whether he 
could not provide a rather better 
home for his Mary, which he ac- 
cordingly managed to do, repaying 
Mr. Trench the passage money 
which he had advanced to enable 
him to try the experiment. There 
is a very pretty story too about one 
Alice McMahon, who consented to a 
sort of elopement to America with 
one Ned Cunningham, in order to 
withdraw him from the Ribbon 
Conspiracy, into which he had been 
weak enough to enter because her 
father repulsed his suit, and finally 
there is an exceedingly humorous 
history of Pat McDermot, a very 
attractive young man, with whom a 
formidable lady of the name of 
Catherine Farnan fell in love in so 
masterful a manner that Pat emi- 
grated in order to escape from her. 
He was, however, followed—dis- 
covered by the lady who observed 
on parting, ‘ If once I do ketch him, 
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won’t I give it him,’ and who ap- 
pears to have effected her purpose 
and also to have kept her word. 
As a fair specimen of the humour 
of the book we may quote the last 
of its stories. Long after the sup- 
pression of the Ribbon conspiracy 
against Mr. Trench and his bailiff 
McArdle, to which we have already 
referred, a violent dispute arose 
between two tenants on the estate 
before Mr. Trench. After much 
objurgation, one called the other a 
public robber, and upon being called 
upon to explain, the following re- 
markable observations were made 
upon the two sides. 


‘That same public robber there before 
ye put down his name for a one-pound 
note to get Paddy McArdle shot, that’s 
alive and well now; and when them that 
was to do the job came round to him after- 
wards for the money to pay the heavy ex- 
penses they were under, the thief of the 
world only buttoned up his pocket and 
refused to pay a farthing—and that’s why 
I call him a public robber..—‘ And why 
should I pay them a farthing, the rogues 
that they were, when they did not do the 
job?’ shouted the other man. ‘Sure isn’t 
Mr. McArdle safe and sound this minute— 
long life to him, and long may he reign, 
himself and his big white horse. May I 
never—but I wouldn’t, for a five-pound 
note this minute, that they got him down; 
and yet the thieves of the world wanted 
me to pay them for shooting him when 
they never done it at all! That's a quare 
way of doing business. Pay the one- 
pound note, indeed. In troth, I'll pay no- 
thing of the kind.’ 


This short account will enable our 
readers to form some sort of notion 
of the contents of Mr. Trench’s book. 
As we have already said, he does not 
himself enter upon any discussion 
of the questions of the day which 
are connected with Ireland, though 
no doubt he writes with an eye to 
them. We will make a few re- 
marks as to the impression which is 
left upon us by the evidence which 
he gives as to the state of that 
country. The first broad conclusion 
which his book suggests relates to 
the nature of the problem to be 
dealt with. It is simply this. The 
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peasantry, by an unhappy combi- 
nation of circumstances, are under 
the influence of every sort of motive 
to give way to that inclination 
which is common to all mankind to 
rebel, both inwardly and outwardly, 
against the distribution of property 
which they find established amongst 
them. It neither is nor, if we con- 
sider the matter impartially, can it 
be expected to be, an easy thing, 
under any circumstances or in any 
state of society, to get the poor to 
accept and acquiesce in a distri- 
bution of the good things of the 
world by which the great mass of 
the means of enjoyment are appro- 
priated toa few. Under favourable 
circumstances, no doubt, the thing 
may be and is done. Where, as in 
England, France, or America, every 
one feels that he has a chance of 
becoming rich if he exerts himself, 
and where examples of people who 
actually have become rich by means 
open to all abound in every direc- 
tion, the invidiousness of wealth is 
much diminished. Where, as in the 
rural parts of England, the moral 
claims of poverty upon wealth are 
freely admitted, and where long 
intercourse and the habits of ages 
have produced a friendly feeling be- 
tween rich and poor, squires and 
county families may come to be re- 
garded as a law of nature, against 
which it would be at once hope- 
less and rather impious to contend , 
and a feeling may exist between 
landlords, farmers, and labourers 
which leaves little to be desired 
except more sense on the part of the 
rich and a greater amount of intel- 
ligence and independence on* the 
part of the poor. But in Ireland 
everything unites to prevent the 
poor man from acknowledging in 
his heart the moral right of the rich 
man to hold his property. The 
landlord and tenant belong to dif- 
ferent creeds, and often to different 
races ; the proprietary rights of the 
landlord are often traced back, at 
no very great distance of time, to 
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grants from conquerors whom the 
body of the people regard as foreign 
conquerors ; in a word, every ele- 
ment which can possibly embitter 
and poison the relations between 
landlord and tenant exists, and is 
always capable of being used for the 
purpose of exciting open and violent 
hostility when an occasion arises 
for it. Upon these general causes 
of irritation are superinduced the 
special causes which arise from the 
manner in which matters have been 
managed—or mismanaged—during 
the last century and a half—to go 
no further back. At the end of the 
seventeenth century Ireland was 
very thinly peopled. Probably when 
William III. conquered it, it did 
not contain 500,000 native Irish. 
During the eighteenth century, and 
under the pressure of the penal laws, 
the population of the country mul- 
tiplied probably seven or eight 
times, though their progress in 
civilisation was by no means com- 
mensurate with the growth of their 
numbers. Towards the close of the 
century came the reign of the 
middleman, and the enormous in- 
crease of the cottier population, 
stimulated to the utmost by the 
subdivision of the land—for the 
double purpose of multiplying votes 
and increasing rents—and the uni- 
versal adoption of the potato diet. 
This was the condition of things 
when the great political, religious, 
and social changes of our own 
generation set in as with a flood. 
These familiar circumstances ex- 
plain so fully and in so obvious a 
manner the chronic discontent and 
dissatisfaction of the peasantry, and 
their constant tendency to rebel 
against the state of things in which 
they find themselves living, that no 
further remarks upon it are neces- 
sary. It must under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case be regarded 
as perfectly natural that the pea- 
santry should put down to the ac- 
count of the Government everything 
under which they find themselves 
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suffering, that they should resent 
as injuries inflicted upon them by 
their landlords or by the Govern- 
ment sufferings which in reality are 
due to matters over which the Go- 
vernment and the landlords had no 
control whatever, and which in 
many instances were nothing more 
than honest and indeed effectual 
efforts to improve their position. 
Illogical, hot-tempered, ignorant 
people labouring under much actual 
misery, and the recollection of real 
wrongs inflicted upon a not very 
remote ancestry, are likely enough 
to regard the emigration by which 
they are transfer red to a position of 
comfort from one of misery as ex- 
termination, and the steps which a 
landlord takes to improve his estate, 
and thereby to improve the posi- 
tion of all whom it supports, as acts 
of tyranny done in consequence of, 
and under authority derived from 
foreign conquest and usurpation. 

There is thus little difficulty in 
entering into the feelings of the 
peasantry, and in understanding the 
source from which their acts of vio- 
lence flow, or the spirit in which 
they are done; but it is highly im- 
portant to observe, that although 
their feelings are quite intelligible, 
and thongh in estimating the degree 
of guilt which attaches to their 
conduct the facts to which we have 
referred ought to be carefully taken 
into account, it is nevertheless true 
that the slightest consideration will 
show that whatever provocation the 
peasantry or their ancestors before 
them may have received, not merely 
is Ribbonism wrong, but the spirit 
of which it is only one symptom is 
mischievous in the highest possible 
degree—mischievous to all whose 
interests it affects, and especially 
mischievous to those who feel and 
display it most strongly 

In order to illustrate this, let us 
try to answer the question, What, 
apart from all technicalities, are the 
rights of the Irish peasantry under 
the circumstances in which they 
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stand? <As to their legal rights 
there is and can be no dispute. 
They are for the most part yearly 
tenants, liable to be ejected from 
their holdings by their landlords on 
six months’ notice, without any 
other reason than the landlord’s 
will, without compensation for any 
improvements which they may have 
made upon the land, and also with- 
out compensation for the injury to 
their feelings of being obliged to 
leave a place of residence to which 
they are bound by all sorts of old 
ties and associations. This is pro- 
bably the only fixed point in the 
whole controversy. Whatever may 
be the moral bearings of the case, 
the legal rights of the parties 
admit of no dispute at all, and the 
grievance complained of consists 
in the fact that they are what they 
are. Setting aside then the law, 
since that is complained of, let us 
consider what the moral and sub- 
stantial rights of the parties are. 


First, then, what is the meaning of 


the word right? It means, for the 
present purpose, some benefit or 
advantage, the enjoyment of which 
is secured to the person said to 
have the right by some rule of con- 
duct generally recognised as binding 
between man and man. The first 
question therefore which presents 
itself is, what rule exists which can 
be applied to such a case as the one 
before us? To this we believe the 
answer to be that there is and can 
be no such rule, and that therefore 
the attempt to discover any standard 
of right between the parties, except 
that of legal right, is hopeless, and 
indeed chimerical.. 

It is difficult to prove a negative, 
but in order to illustrate this view, 
we will give a few cases of what we 
should recognise as moral rights, by 
way of showing how very remote 
they are from anything which can 
be said to exist in the present case, 
and how very little the idea of 
moral right helps us in dealing 
with the subject. A man marries, 
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and has a large family of children. 
He subsequently discovers that, 
owing to some informality, his 
marriage is legally void ; the church 
in which he was married, we will 
suppose, was one in which mar- 
riages could not by law be celebrated. 
Upon this case every one would say 
at once that the moral rights and 
duties of the parties interested were 
altogether unaffected by the legal 
invalidity of the marriage. Lllus- 
trations of the same principle might 
be accumulated to any extent, but 
the one which we have given is 
quite enough to show the principles 
upon which most of them depend. 
Thus are all cases in which legal 
rights would have arisen if some 
one of the minor ingredients which 
go to make up a legal obligation 
had not been wanting, and in 
which all the expectations had been 
excited, and all the relations created 
which would have been excited or 
created by the existence of a com- 
plete legal obligation. 

There are, no doubt, other moral 
rights besides these. For instance, 
it will generally be said that every 
human being had a moral right to 
be treated with a certain degree 
of humanity or respect; but though 
casuists have often tried to reduce 
these rights to a definite shape, the 
common sense of mankind recog- 
nises the futility of any attempt to 
do so. For instance, every one must 
feel it to be impossible to say with 
any respect to precision of thought 
and language—what are the moral 
rights of a beggar as against the 
rich. The question cannot be de- 
termined with the least approach 
to precision, except by some one 
who is prepared to say who is to 
pay the beggar what, and this is 
obviously impossible. These are 
illustrations of the fact that moral 
rights may be divided into two 
great divisions, definite and inde- 
finite rights. They also show that 
definite moral rights can scarcely 
exist unless they are founded upon 
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and intimately connected with some 
positive law. All other moral 
rights are indefinite. It is, in- 
deed, almost impossible to use the 
word ‘rights,’ without falling into 
endless confusion, unless the per- 
son using it bears in mind the fact 
that rights are essentially the crea- 
tures of laws, so that where there 
is no law, no definite positive rule 
of any kind, there neither is nor 
can be any right properly so called, 
whilst the vagueness of any alleged 
right increases in compound ratio 
in proportion to the vagueness of 
any rule with reference to which it 
is said to exist. 

If we apply these observations to 
the case of the Irish peasantry and 
the land which they occupy, it is 
self-evident that it is only by the 
wildest misuse of a word more liable 
to misuse than almost any other, 
that they can be said to have any. 
rights at all, beyond that general 
vague right which belongs to every 
human being to be well used by 
the rest of his species. If they 
have a right, what is it? The 
question has been asked a thou- 
sand times, and no one has ever 
succeeded in giving any definite 
answer to it. One proof of the 
impossibility of giving any such 
answer may be found in the fact 
that any answer which you please 
to give is equally good and equally 
bad, which shows that they are all 
perfectly arbitrary. Suppose, for 
instance, that one man asserts that 
every man in the actual occupation 
of land in Ireland has a right to 
own it in fee-simple without paying 
any rent whatever; another, that 
every such occupier has a right to 
a lease for three lives at the rent 
which he now pays for it ; another, 
that every such occupier has a right 
to a lease for twenty-one years at 
such a rent as some public authority 
appointed for that purpose shall de- 
clare to be reasonable; and suppose 
that fifty other persons defined the 
supposed right in fifty other ways, 
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on what principle would it be pos- 
sible to assert that any one of these 
propositions was truer than any 
other? Whence are such rights 
ascertained and how are they ascer- 
tainable? But a right not ascer- 
tained or ascertainable is in no 
proper sense of the word a right 
at all. In order to expose the full 
absurdity of the notion that it is 
possible to regard the question as 
one of right, it is necessary to 
glance at some of the theories which 
are at times advanced in relation to 
the subject and to observe their con- 
sequences. Archbishop Manning 
some time ago wrote a pamphlet on 
the state of Ireland, the leading 
principle of which: was that by 
virtue of some sort of law of nature 
the Irish peasantry had a right to 
be supported out of the produce of 
the land of Ireland, and that there- 
fore it was the duty of the Legisla- 
ture of the United Kingdom to 
make provisions by which they 
should be secured in the enjoyment 
of this right. We do not know 
that this theory was much better or 
much worse than a score of others 
which have been and might be put 
forward upon the same subject. 
Like almost every other assertion 
which can be made about any rights 
other than those which are conferred 
by the law of the land, it is alto- 
gether arbitrary, and has precisely 
the same chance of being right or 
wrong as any other assertion of the 
same sort. Let us, however, assume 
its truth and try to apply it to prac- 
tice. We are met at once by the 
monstrous consequence that accord- 
ing to it population could not. be- 
come redundant, that every landlord 
would be bound morally or legally, 
or both, to encourage to the very 
utmost the cultivation of the pota- 
to, the subdivision of land, and all 
the expedients by which the greatest 
possible number of persons can be 
supported, even in the most preca- 
rious and unsatisfactory manner, 
upon a given area. In a word, the 
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principle that all people born on the 
land are entitled to be supported by 
the land, is precisely the very prin- 
ciple of which the potato famine 
and its consequences may be re- 
garded as nature’s reductio ad ab- 
surdum. Take, again, Mr. Mill’s 
version of the rights of the Irish 
peasantry. His theory was that they 
had a right to the ownership of the 
land subject to certain rents to be 
paid to the landlords. The mon- 
strous consequences of this sugges- 
tion were well exposed by Lord 
Dufferin, who showed conclusively 
that it would produce permanent 
bad blood, confusion, the destruction 
of the security of property, and the 
reproduction at no very distant 
time of every evil under which 
the country has ever suffered. Mr. 
Bright has tried his hand at aversion 
of the Irish cultivator’s rights, and 
has brought out the notable result 
of a scheme by which the State 
might elaborately manufacture a 
new generation of squireens who, if 
experience is any sort of guide, 
would be about as great a curse to 
the country as its worst enemies 
could wish to inflict upon it. In 
short, you have only to bring any- 
one who talks about the rights of 
the Irish peasantry to the test of 
making a specific definite proposal 
to discover that the attempt to put 
any sort of accurate meaning on the 
phrase is entirely hopeless. 

One of the most remarkable 
points about Mr. Trench’s book is 
that it clearly shows that the Irish 
peasantry themselves have no theory 
at all as to their rights. He agrees 
with various witnesses, whose evi- 
dence is given in Mr. Senior’s con- 
versations upon Irish subjects, in 
saying that the peasantry are per- 
fectly ready and willing, not only 
to pay the rents which they have 
agreed to pay, but to take land at 
an exorbitant price, to pay for it 
at the price agreed upon, and to 
submit peaceably to eviction if they 
do not pay, if only the landlord does 
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not interfere with their ways and 
allows them to do as they please 
with the land—to cultivate it and 
breed upon it as they think proper. 


Conduct of this sort is obviously 


quite inconsistent with any such 
theory as to their rights as is con- 
tinually attributed to them by 
observers, who make more or less 
pretence to the character of philo- 
sophers. Mr. Trench’s evidence, 
indeed, goes far to show that 
the peasantry have no distinct 
theory at all in their minds upon 
this subject; that they have no 
definite claim whatever which they 
are prepared to insist on against 
the British Government; and that 
the true state of things is simply, 
that being in a state of chronic dis- 
content and disaffection, for the 
reasons already referred to, they are 
apt, whenever the landlord’s hold 
upon his estate is relaxed, to disavow 
their position as tenants and put 
forward claims to the property of 
the land, which, if they had been 
properly managed, they would never 
have entertained. In nearly every 
one of the cases of Ribbonism to 
which Mr. Trench refers, the out- 
break of the conspiracy was pre- 
ceded, and to a great extent caused, 
by the laxity of the landlord in 
enforcing his proprietary rights. 
Of course, if a man allows his rent 
to remain in arrears for several 
years, and permits colonies of squat- 
ters to establish themselves on his 
waste lands, he has no one but him- 
self to thank for it, if they suppose 
themselves to be the lawful owners 
of the soil, and regard attempts to 
make them pay rent as so much 
usurpation. Of course, when such 
feelings once arise, they readily 
connect themselves with every exist- 
ing cause for disaffection, and with 
all the traditions or theories which 
could create or increase it. This, 
lrowever, is quite a different thing 
from that permanent organised 
ineradicable hatred on the part 
of the Irish people towards the 
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Government of the United King- 
dom, in which some writers appear 
to believe, and upon the supposition 
of the existence of which they are 
prepared to base the whole policy of 
Great Britain towards Ireland. The 
two things differ as a delicate chest 
differs from tubercular consumption. 
A man may live, and live to oldage, 
enjoy good health, and, in time, get 
rid of his constitutional weakness 
in the one case. The other state of 
things must, sooner or later, bring 
him to his grave. Unless Mr. 
Trench altogether misunderstands 
and misinterprets the whole state 
of affairs in Ireland, the cure for the 
disease of Ribbonism is as plain and 
straightforward as the nature of the 
disease. All that is required is that 
the Government should suppress 
crime, keep the peace, and enforce 
the laws, and that the landlord 
should do his duty by his property 
in improving it to the utmost, using, 
of course, judgment and forbearance 
in the assertion of his rights, and 
availing himself to the utmost of the 
experience of those who are spe- 
cially acquainted with the wishes, 
feelings, and wants of the people. 
Mr. Trench’s experience shows that 
in the Marquis of Bath’s estates, in 
Lord Digby’s estates, and in Lord 
Lansdowne’s estates, this policy 
actually has succeeded in the face, at 
least in two instances, of the most 
desperate resistance, going the full 
length of an organised and persis- 
tent attempt to assassinate those 
by whom the measures in question 
were carried out. It is difficult to 
see why measures which have suc- 
ceeded so well in properties of this 
size and importance should not suc- 
ceed in all similar cases; or why, 
when such simple and natural 
methods of putting an end to evils 
of long standing present themselves, 
we should embark upon schemes 
for attaining the same effect which 
abound with difficulties of every 
sort, and as to the success of which 
it is practically impossible for any- 
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body to affirm anything, except 
that they depend upon principles 
which, if adopted, would most as- 
suredly destroy the security of every 
description of property throughout 
the country. 

It is of the greatest importance 
to understand clearly that the true 
alternative before the English people 
in regard of the Irish land question 
is simply this—confiscation or politi- 
cal economy as understood in Eng- 
land. One of these principles must 
be accepted and carried out to its 
consequences boldly and firmly. Any 
attempt to give the tenants a legal 
right to what is called fixity of 
tenure is, and tobe effectual must be, 
regarded as a measure of confisca- 
tion. Landlord and tenant must 
either be co-proprietors, each own- 
ing part of the land, or they must 
be parties to a contract between the 
owner who lets and the occupier 
who takes on certain terms. Where 
no express contract is made between 
the parties, the law, of course, both 
can and ought to define the terms 
of the contract to be implied from 
the fact of occupancy; and it may be 
that the present law defines such 
contracts too favourably to the land- 
lord and not favourably enough to 
the tenant. But as soon as the law 
goes beyond this, and invests the 
tenant with rights notoriously not 
derived from contract, but reaching 
above and beyond it, this is, pro 
tanto, confiscation of the landlord’s 
property for the benefit of the 
tenant. 

Put it how we will, it is impos- 
sible to evade the conclusion that 
this is the indispensable condition of 
the adoption of any scheme intended 
to put an end once for all to Irish 
discontent by giving the peasantry 
something to which they are vaguely 
supposed to have a moral right. 
Every such scheme is a step towards 
a general redistribution of property 
upon principles supposed to be 
equitable, and he must be a bold 
man indeed who would venture 
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to embark on such a scheme in 
such a state of society asours. The 
fact that this is so can hardly be 
disputed by any one who looks at 
the matter fairly. Whatever may 
be the merits of the case in a moral, 
or in any other general point of view 
which may be chosen, the very 
cause of complaint is that by the 
law as it stands the landlord is, and 
for many generations has been, abso- 
lute owner of the land, legally en- 
titled to do whatever he will with 
it. But a distinct, positive, well- 
ascertained, and generally acknow- 
ledged legal right of this sort is 
what we mean, and all that we mean, 
by property. The sum total of my 
legal rights over my watch or my 
book or my land, constitutes my 
property in my watch or my book 
or my land, and to diminish the 
number or value of those rights, or 
to transfer them or any of them to 
others by legislation, is what is 
meant by confiscation. If, therefore, 
it is declared by law that a man who 
has hitherto been absolute owner of 
land in Ireland shallfor the future be 
entitled only to the rent which he 
at present receives, part of his pro- 
perty is confiscated just as much as 
if a law were passed to divide the 
balance at his bankers amongst the 
poor; and by the act of doing so is 
established a precedent which may 
and probably will be used to show 
that it is the duty of the State to 
reconsider from time to time the 
distribution of all property, and to 
entertain the question why one man 
should have millions whilst another 
is starving for want of food. 

It is curious to consider the dif- 
ferent grounds on which various 
persons appear to regard with satis- 
faction the prospect of opening 
questions of this sort. One of the 
commonest, and one which perhaps 
finds greater favour than any other 
with men of a speculative dispost- 


tion in this age of speculation, is the 


notion which is continually present- 
ing itself in all sorts of forms, that 
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we English are an unscientific peo- 
ple, with very crude and bigoted 
notions upon the subjectof property, 
and a strong propensity to regard 
as universal truths maxims which in 
reality apply only to our own narrow 
insular experience. We shall not 
discuss the truth of this criticism, 
because, whether true or false, it 
appears to be altogether irrelevant 
to the Irish land question. No 
doubt there are very many different 
ways in which land may be divided 
between proprietors and cultivators, 
and itis very possible that the system 
which prevails in this country may 
not be the best which human wis- 
dom could devise; and this might be 
a very important matter if the 
question before the country related 
to the mannerin which relations pre- 
viously unsettled or obscure ought 
to be arranged or defined by legis- 
lation. Thus, for instance, in the 
various settlements which have 


taken place from time to time in 
the different provinces of India, 


the substantial question most fre- 
quently before the government has 
been what the legal rights of the 
parties really were. In the discus- 
sions, for instance, which took place 
only the other day with regard to 
tenant right in the Punjab, the 
whole debate turned upon the ques- 
tion whether in fact there were in 
that country two classes of people 
standing to each other in the sort 
of relation which we denote by the 
use of the words landlord and 
tenant. It is matter of the greatest 
possible difficulty to solve questions 
of this sortwhenthere are no Acts of 
Parliament, no law books, and little 
authentic evidence as to the exist- 
ence of custom to appeal to; and 
when matters are thus left in ob- 
security, it may no doubt be right to 
take into account the question of 
convenience, and to weigh against 
each other the advantages of large 
and small properties, permanent and 
precarious tenures, and the like; and 
it would cf course be important in 
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such cases to avoid with the utmost 
care the error of attaching too much 
importance to exclusively English 
notions of expediency. The case of 
Ireland, however, differs from this 
altogether, and in the most essential 
respects. What is suggested there 
is not that the law should be ascer- 
tained: there is no room whatever 
for the smallest doubt as to its pro- 
visions. The proposal is that it 
should be altered to the prejudice 
of all existing landlords, and to the 
benefit of all existing tenants ; and 
the terrible nature of such a mea- 
sure as this, except under circum- 
stances of absolutely overruling ne- 
cessity, is surely too plain to require 
argument. If it is a peculiarly 
English opinion that the rights of 
property, when once settled, ought 
to be held sacred by every one who 
has to do with legislation, it is 
earnestly to be hoped that it is an 
opinion on which the English nation 
will not change its mind. It is 
obvious enough, however, that so 
far from being an English prejudice, 
this principle is, and always must 
be, one of the great foundations of 
all law whatever, and an indispen- 
sable condition of a settled state of 
society. 

Apart from a hasty misapplication 
of foreign, and in particular of 
Indian, precedents, a curious de- 
lusion has obtained influence over 
the minds of many persons—some 
of them men of eminence—to the 
effect that there is something spe- 
cially sacred and altogether peculiar 
about property in land, so that dif- 
ferent principles ought to be applied 
to it from those which regulate all 
other property. This impression is 
generally defended by reference to 
the undoubted fact that the quan- 
tity of land in any country is 
strictly limited, and that it cannot 
be increased—a peculiarity which 
it shares with many other things, 
such as minerals in general, and in 
particular the precious metals, which 
are the very types of property held 
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in‘the most absolute and unre- 
stricted fashion. A great number 
of popular and more or less pic- 
turesque delusions are connected 
with this sentiment; but the fact 
that they are delusions is easily es- 
tablished by a single consideration. 
The value of land, and of property 
in land, depends almost entirely 
upon the capital laid out upon it ; 
and the mere earth itself, though 
indispensable to the result ulti- 
mately obtained, contributes a com- 
paratively small share towards it. 
Add what the tenant gets for 
himself to the rent which he pays 
his landlord, and you have the total 
yield of the land for the year. Add 
together its yield for as many years 
as it is under cultivation, and you 
have the total value of the estate, 
for when it goes out of cultivation 
it ceases to have any value. To be 
the absolute owner of a hundred 
square miles of prairie, which you 
were not in a position either to cul- 
tivate, or to sell or let to some one 
else who would cultivate it, might 
gratify a man’s imagination, but 
would be of no sort of benefit to his 
pocket. The savage who hunted 
over them would derive from them 
all the advantage which they would 
actually yield to mankind. Mr. 
Trench’s book contains a remark- 
able illustration of the comparative 
importance of the land itself—the 
mere earth as nature left it—and 
the capital laid out upon it in the 
case of poor land like that which 
composes the greater part of the 
surface of Ireland. On Lord Digby’s 
estate at Geashill, a large quantity 
of land let with difficulty at 4s. per 
Irish acre. The occupier’s wretched 
living, added to the 4s. an acre, 
was the total value of the land. 
By a proper application of capital 
in the way of drainage and other 
improvements, the letting value of 
the land was increased to 30s. an 
acre; that is to say, the rent which 
a tenant could afford to pay was 
multiplied more than sevenfold, and 
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of course the yield would be multi- 
plied in a much greater proportion. 
Whose property was this improved 
value? Who had created it, so to 
speak, out of nothing, by the judi- 
cious bringing together of elements 
previously existing, but not advan- 
tageously situated ? Obviously the 
person who found the capital, not 
the mere labourer who was paid for 
his labour as he went along, out of 
the capital which produced the re- 
sult. What, then, is the position 
of the tenant who hires the land 
thus improved, in order to make 
his own living out of it? Surely 
he is not in any sense an owner. 
He is entitled to the benefit of his 
contract, and to nothing more. He 
is exactly in the position of a man 
who hires a carriage and a pair of 
horses from a livery-stable keeper 
for the season. He has a right, 
that is, to the use of the thing hired 
upon the payment of the hire, 
but none at all to the thing itself. 
Give the tenant such a right by 
positive law, and you deprive the 
landlord, without compensation, of 
a part of the capital which he laid 
out on the land. If it is supposed 
that the capital by which the land 
was improved was found not by the 
landlord, but by the tenant, the 
case is not really altered, because 
the tenant knew when he took the 
land that any improvements which 
he might effect would, by law, be 
for the landlord’s benefit, in the 
absence of any express contract to 
the contrary, and if he intended to 
improve it was his business to bar- 
gain for such a lease as would give 
him the benefit of his capital. 
Whether this ought to be the law 
or not, itis a notorious fact that it 
is the law, and those who choose to 
act in forgetfulness of it or in op- 
position to it must take the conse- 
quences. It may, indeed, be said, 


that the landlord’s title originally 
accrued by wrongful conquest; and 
that, therefore, his power to let the 
land to the tenant was derived from 
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wrong; and that it cannot be ex- 
pected thatthe tenant should respect 
laws which in their origin were 
unjust. The answer to this is, that 
even if the alleged fact were true, 
and in many cases it is altogether 
false, the landlord’s title at the pre- 
sent day is by prescription. What- 
ever may have happened centuries 
ago, the present generation of land- 
lords have inherited or purchased 
the property which they have let 
out to their tenants from a long 
succession of previous possessors, 
and they have a better right to it 
than can now be shown by any one 
else. If this is denied, we may be 
thrown back upon every sort of idle 
and impracticable inquiry into the 
origin of property and Irish antiqui- 
ties. It is absolutely essential to any- 
thing like a settled state of society to 
take some state of thingsasastarting 
point and to work down from it. 
Unless the Irish are very different 
from all the rest of the world, the 
very greatest service which it would 
be possible to render them would 
be to impress upon their minds in 
the most permanent and unequi- 
vocal form the belief that the 
question whether property is to be 
confiscated directly or indirectly, 
and whether contracts are to be 
enforced upon the parties to them, 
do not in any shape or form admit 
of discussion, and cannot in any 
sense be treated as open questions. 
So long as topics of this sort are 
supposed to admit of discussion 
at all, it is perfectly certain that 
whenever the occasion arises, the 
peasantry will see the visions and 
dream the dreams of one or other 
of the innumerable forms of Rib- 
bonism. If, on the other hand, the 
full power of the law is unsparingly 
employed to protect life and pro- 
perty, and if it becomes clear to 
the minds of the whole Irish popu- 
lation that they have absolutely no 
hope at all of a legislative revolu- 
tion, and if the landlords will use 
their powers to effect improvements, 
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it is difficult to set a limit to the 
extent to which improvement may 
go. 
There is a sort of romance about 
organised lawlessness and _ the 
operations of secret societies which 
affects the imagination and leads 
many people to suppose more or less 
honestly that Ribbon lodges are at 
once intangible and invincible. Mr. 
Trench’s book throws a good deal 
of light on this. It is clear enough 
from what he says that the Irish 
are a very impressible people, that 
they do not at all like being hung 
or seeing their friends hung, and 
that a few executions happening 
opportunely did actually break up 
and put an end to Ribbonism in 
several districts which had been 
most deeply infected by it. As 
soon, he says, as the people saw 
that they were beaten and that 
assassination and conspiracy were 
likely to be detected and punished, 
they gave up those practices and 
betook themselves to industry. 

We are fully aware of the con- 
siderations which are or appear to 
be opposed to this view of the 
course which should be pursued in 
regard of the Irish land question, 
and are by no means insensible to 
their importance. Some of them 
are to the following effect. It may 
be said, in the first place, Suppose 
that your policy succeeds. Suppose 
you do cause Ireland to be cultivated 
on the commercial principles which 
have been more or less successful 
in England, is that a result which a 
good man would view with satisfac- 
tion? What you will do will be 
this. You will make the fertile 
part of Ireland a land of dairy 
farms, breeding cattle, sheep, pigs, 
and horses. In the counties favour- 
able for such purposes yon will 
have tracts of mountain and moor 
let for sporting as deer forests and 
grouse moors to rich Englishmen 
at fancy prices. The population 
will recede from 54 millions to say 
4 millions, who will be pretty well 
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off and contented, but the remaining 
million and a half will have 
carried across the Atlantic burning 
hatred to you and your laws, and 
your country, and will have added 
a large reinforcement to that large 
fund of hatred to England and 
things English which already ex- 
ercises so powerful an influence over 
the policy of the United States. 
Apart from this, it may be said, you 
will not succeed. The enforcement 
of the law and improvement on a 
large scale is possible only where 
there are great estates and plenty 
of capital. But these great estates 
cover part only of Ireland. Large 
parts of the country are owned by 
proprietors who have not the com- 
mand of any considerable amount 
of capital, and whoare veryunlikely, 
whatever their rights may be, and 
however vigorously they may be 
enforced, to do much good with 
their property. Granting that in 
the case of landlords willing and 
desirous to improve, something may 
be said for the policy you advocate, 
how will it meet cases like these P 
Lastly, it will be said, it is one thing 
to make people prosperous and quite 
another to make them really con- 
tented and loyal. Ireland has 
prospered greatly since the famine. 
The Irish emigrants to the United 
Stateshave prospered conspicuously. 
Do they bless those to whom they 
owe their prosperity? Look at 
Fenianism. 

Our answer to all this is simple. 
Much of it is perfectly true. It is 
impossible not to regret the expa- 
triation of hundreds of thousands 
of people possessed of all manner 
of brilliant and amiable qualities, 
It is still sadder to think of the 
feelings with which they regard 
the British Empire than to think 
of the fact of their expatriation. 
Certainly if Ireland were a tabula 
vasa, if everything which has 
been done had been miraculously 
undone, and we were able to start 
afresh, much that now exists would 
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never be called into existence; but 
what are we to do with things as 
they are? What definite proposal 
is there before the world to which 
it is possible to give any serious 
attention, and which bids fairer 
than the plain, straightforward 
proposal to carry out unflinchingly 
to the end the politico-economical 
view, with all its imperfections ? 
Of all possible policies the very 
worst, the most undignified, the 
most destructive, is what may be 
called the pottering policy—the 
policy which consists in eternal 
admissions that all things Irish 
are out of joint, that it is all. the 
fault of this country (which is 
very far from being the truth); 
that some great change ought to be 
made, and that that great change 
should be as alien as possible to 
the habits, feelings, and traditions 
of England—that it should be 
founded on the precedents sup- 
plied by the French Revolution, by 
the Agrarian laws, by the Indian 
revenue settlements, by anything 
that anybody pleases, so long as 
it is not English. Such a policy 
appears to us to be simply detest- 
able, and to be likely to produce 
no other effect whatever than that 
of unsettling the minds of all the 
parties concerned, and preventing 
both landlords and tenants from 
acting with any degree of confi- 
dence or decision in their respec- 
tive situations. It is the height 
of absurdity to suppose that any 
policy whatever will undo the 
effects of centuries of mistakes in 
a single generation, or that any 
line of policy which we can now 
adopt with regard to Ireland will 
be free from special and pressing 
dangers. No one, for instance, can 
doubt the truth of what is said as 
to the effect of the Irish emigra- 
tion upon the feelings towards us 
of part of the population of the 
United States. This is an evil—a 
danger, and it is one which will 
go on increasing till the process 
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of emigration has come to an end, 
and till the generation of emi- 
grants, and perhaps their children, 
have passed away and been ab- 
sorbed into the general body of 
the United States. Suppose that 
this should take half a century or 
more—by way of putting matters 
at the very worst—suppose that 
it should produce two or three 
insurrections in Ireland, a war 
or two with the United States, 
the loss of Canada and the West 
Indies—what then? We have 
had wars and insurrections, and 
have lost and won colonies by the 
score since the condition of Ireland 
first began to be an anxious and 
distressing question, yet here we 
are—Ireland is still a part of the 
United Kingdom, connected with 
it far more closely than it ever 
was before, and the United King- 
dom itself, taken as a whole, is 
one of the most powerful and 
influential nations of the earth. 
War with the United States would 
be a great calamity, no doubt, but 
this nation has fought a good 
many battles in its time, and, if 
necessary, could fight a few more. 
This, however, is taking a need- 
lessly dismal view of affairs. The 
United States are not particularly 
likely to allow their foreign policy 
to be controlled by the Irish part 
of the population. Canada is able 
to take care of itself. The West 
Indies are rather a burden than an 
advantage; and insurrections in 
Ireland would do ten times more 
harm to the Irish themselves, and 
in particular to the insurgents, 
than to any one else. 

Things being as they are, and 
the population of Ireland being di- 
vided as it is, it is hardly possible 
that it should ever become an inde- 
pendent state by main force, so 
long as the national sentiment of 
Great Britain retains anything like 
its present vigour. If, however, 
Ireland does not become indepen- 
dent, unhesitating enforcement of 
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the law, the spread of education, 
the increase of wealth, and the 
continuance for a certain time of 
emigration, must produce great 
changes at no very distant period. 
Some of the effects of those changes 
no doubt are, and others will be, 
legitimate subjects of regret. There 
is no use in attempting to disguise 
or deny the fact; but what are 
wetodo? Legislative interference 
with social changes is the most un- 
certain thing in the world. It is 
impossible to say what its effect will 
be, nor is any proposal upon the 
subject before the public which is 
really entitled to much attention. 
In the meantime, to suppress crime 
and to enforce contracts are plain, 
straightforward duties of the very 
first necessity, which no state call- 
ing itself civilised can possibly 
refuse to discharge. 

As far as we can understand the 
matter, this appears to be the pith 
of the Irish question. It is no 
doubt a hard view of the case, and 
it is intentionally stated harshly, in 
order that there may be no mistake 
about it. It must not, however, be 
forgotten, that in practice pallia- 
tives may be found which, without 
reaching, or pretending to reach, 
the root of the evil, may do much 
good, and to some extent conceal the 
unpleasant and inevitable truth. 
The disestablishing of the Irish 
Church is one of these. The princi- 
pal importance of it appears to us 
to be that it will set England in the 
right. It isa distinct grievance, a 
clear case of oppression and in- 
justice, as far as it goes, and, with 
a view to the moral aspect of our 
relations, this is a matter of con- 
siderable importance. Take away 
the Irish Church, and there is no 
one definite cause of complaint 
which can possibly be charged by 
Treland against England. Nothing 
can be specified which, beyond all 
controversy and upon ordinary 
principles of justice, ought to be 
done. No one can say that Mr. 
H2 
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Mill’s scheme, or Mr. Bright’s 
scheme, or Archbishop Manning’s 
principles about the land, are self- 
evident truths, so that to refuse to 
recognise and act upon them is an 
act of distinct unmistakable in- 
justice and oppression. They are 
all matters for discussion; and, 
pending the discussion, crime must 
be suppressed and contracts en- 
forced; and the discussion in such 
a Parliament as ours is not unlikely 
to last for a very long time indeed. 

Bills, again, will very probably be 
introduced for the purpose of alter- 
ing the terms of the contract which 
the law will imply between land- 
lord and tenant when the parties 
themselves have not reduced it to a 
definite shape. These will be pal- 
liatives of considerable importance ; 
and there can be no doubt of the 
propriety of applying them. Many 
of the most important terms of all 
contracts are settled by the law, 
and that in some instances apart 
from the wish of the parties; in 
some instances collaterally to their 
wishes, because it is rightly sup- 
posed that it is extremely conve- 
nient to have common forms of 
contract which can be adopted by 
general expressions or even by con- 
duct, without any words at all. 
Such are the incidents attached to 
the contract of marriage, the con- 
tract of sale, and to the contract 
between landlord and tenant. To 
make these considerably more fa- 
vourable to the tenant than they 
are at present would be perfectly 
compatible with the fullest recogni- 
tion of all the rights of property. 
There is no sort of reason, for in- 
stance, why, if it appeared wise on 
general grounds to do so, it should 
not be provided that, in the absence 
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of express stipulations to the con- 
trary, the landlord should be bound 
to compensate the outgoing tenant 
for all improvements the making 
of which he had not prohibited. 
There is, of course, room for much 
discussion on the details of any such 
measure, but, in principle, it is no 
invasion of the landlord’s proprie- 
tary rights. So again the custom of 
tenant right is, in some cases, so 
definite and well ascertained, that 
it might—we do not say that it 
would—be wise to clothe it with 
that character of positive law, as 
the rights of the copyholders were 
clothed with that character by the 
decisions of courts of justice cen- 
turies ago. 

These, and possibly some other 
changes of the same kind, would 
certainly not meet the wishes of 
those who believe themselves to 
have a positive right to the owner- 
ship of Ireland, nor would they 
wipe out at once the memory of 
past grievances. Yet they would 
operate to soothe a great deal of 
discontent, they would show a 
friendly feeling on the part of the 
rest of the United Kingdom to 
Ireland, and they would favour the 
general course of events which, after 
all that has been said or done on 
the subject, has made the Ireland of 
1868 far more prosperous and also 
far more peaceable than the Ireland 
of 1848, of 1832, of 1828, or of 1798. 
We are apt for many reasons in this 
age to underrate the power of law 
and to overrate the force of senti- 
ment. Law, when it operates in 
the direction of social and econo- 
mical changes, is in reality very 
powerful, and if steadily maintained 
and carefully adapted to its work, 
can overcome great difficulties. 
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\7O one who has not had occasion 
to try, can understand the 
difficulty of obtaining a punt. Ido 
not mean one of those flat-bottomed 
parallelograms that are seen moored 
across the stream in the Thames, 
freighted with a row of kitchen 
chairs and patient fishers, half 
asleep, on a long summer’s day; 
but what seamen call a punt—that 
is,a compact, walnut-shaped, round 
bottomed, burdensome little craft, 
such as will lie on the deck of a 
small yacht, and can be launched 
and hauled in by one hand: a very 
important consideration where the 
crew consists only of one man. 

It is surprising, as soon as you 
make known your want, how the 
whole community appears to be 
suddenly seized with the same de- 
sire; how you are assured that 
only a week ago there was ‘exactly 
the very thing’ to be had; how 
the demand is so great that a dozen 
could be sold off-hand, if they were 
ready in stock; and you wonder 
why nobody sets to work to build, 
and supply the universal demand. 
Still more surprising is it, if you 
happen to have one to sell, how 
quickly the market is overstocked 
with punts, and nobody wants the 
kind of thing: if she was but a 
little larger, or a little smaller—if, 
in short, you did not want to sell. 
It is the rule, I suppose, which 
prevails in all buying and selling; 
and it was exemplified in my case 
in a way which gave rise to an 
autumn holiday adventure. If it 
diverts the reader with half the 
amusement it supplied to the writer, 
he will not perhaps incur the charge 
of a wasted half-hour, should so 
much time be given to the perusal 
of it. 

The occasion of the trip was an 
invitation from a friend, the owner 
of a little seven-ton cutter, to join 
him in a Channel cruise, to visit 
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some of the French ports ; falling in 
opportunely with the recurring 
autumn longing for a holiday, and 
a British landsman’s thirst for the 
sea. It is an instinct—that love 
of the sea, found strong in most 
healthy constitutions: nature de- 
mands fresh supplies, from time to 
time, of salt, iodine, and other 
marine ingredients, and indicates 
the cure for many of the ailments 
that accrue in the course of a year 
from an inland life. If landsmen 
in search of health and renewed 
vigour, after the weariness of uni- 
form and sedentary occupations, 
knew how easily and effectually 
change and recreation are to be 
found, even in a few weeks’ cruise, 
and at no great expense, the in- 
sufficient substitutes of watering 
places and dear hotels, and land 
tours, even among the charms of 
mountain scenery, would be deserted 
for the more thrilling excitement 
and perfect contrast of a seafaring 
life. In all land excursions home 
habits will more or less adhere: 
regularity of hours, and appetite 
according to rule. In a sea life 
every accustomed habit is neces- 
sarily broken through : you eat only 
when you are hungry, or when sea- 
sickness permits ; your food is not 
of the stereotyped quality whose 
sameness disgusts; but promiscuous 
in nature, perhaps often scanty in 
quantity, and eaten with that ex- 
quisite relish which comes with re- 
turning hunger, when, after a blow- 
ing day and hard work at the tiller, 
the little craft shoots up into the 
calm waters of a quiet bay, or is 
moored for the night in the shelter 
of a port. You sleep only when 
you are bodily tired, not with the 
feverish restlessness of mental 


weariness, but the true slumber of 
well worked muscles and excited 
attention; for the navigation of 
even a small vessel on one’s own 
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responsibility is no child’s play; 
nor is the slumber like the snoring 
dronishness which drowns the 
senses in forgetfulness after a day 
of idleness or monotonous labour at 
the desk, and a heavy feed. The 
cabin mattress is hard, and there- 
fore healthy; canvas slippers and 
flannel shirt and drawers leave the 
limbs free to seek repose in change 
of posture, while you are ready for 
immediate action. You sleep, as 
they say, with one eye open, ready 
at a moment’s call, or any unusual 
sound, to spring on deck, with all 
your wits about you. 

Then the delicious header into 
the cool green wave washes away all 
terrestrial care ; the persecuting post 
cannot reach you; and the fresh 
mackerel, brown and hot from the 
cabin stove, has a flavour unknown 
at the steady breakfast tables on 
shore. You are free from a thou- 
sand ills that flesh is heir to on 
land; among others, from that 
source of all maladies, as an old salt 
once assured me, ‘the heat of the 
ground to the feet ;’ under which 
persuasion he was rarely to be found 
except afloat. If now and then you 
get a little too much from angry 
Neptune, it is a salutary discipline 
for mind and body. Where are the 
fiercer powers of nature so magni- 
ficently displayed as in a troubled 
sea, with its vast rolling waves and 
foaming crests, fearful in its might, 
wonderful in its restraint? It 
teaches a lesson at once of confi- 
dence and humility: confidence in 
the skill which has taught you to 
ride in safety over the threatening 
waters: and humility in the sense 
of your own utter insignificance in 
the face of such tremendous force. 
When your boat staggers under the 
blow of a coming sea, as you rush 
down the sloping side of a sur- 
mounted wave to meet it, and a ton 
or so of green crest comes tumbling 
on board of you, as it will do some- 
times in spite of all precautions, 
the man must be dead to all just 
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perceptions who does not feel him- 
self very small. 

There are moments when the face 
will flush and the heart swell with 
grave thoughts, such as no scene 
on land can so vividly present. On 
a sick bed, it is true, eternity may 
come very near, and one becomes 
serious enough: but it comes to a 
weak and weary body and enfeebled 
mind, longing perhaps to be free 
from its pains, and tired of the 
struggle ; but when danger presents 
itself at sea, you are in full vigour 
and enjoyment; you know that a 
mistake, a hesitation, an accident, 
may bring the long future into very 
real proximity ; your own tact and 
skill must help you: and with 
mingled feelings of awe and cou- 
rage, the strong resolution strives 
with every energy to avert it. 

All this is healthy, fresh, and 
true; invigorating to mind and 
body. What lessons of patience 
may be practised in a protracted 
calm ; what a joyful reaction of re- 
viving spirits when the first sigh 
of a returning breeze flutters the 
burgee, the first ripple of a dancing 
wave splashes against the bows: 
the dull irritating flop of the heavy 
mainsail ceases, and a steady draw 
sends the dry and creaking craft 
gladly through the waters. Is there 
not romance, too, in abundance for 
those who are subject to that fasci- 
nating weakness? What strange 
sounds and mysterious voices are 
whispering and wailing aloft, or 
over the waters in a storm! as the 
sea forces the air up through the 
scuppers, or moans in the rigging; 
or out of the depths some unearthly 
cry seems suddenly to pronounce 
your name. 

I remember once, sitting alone at 
the helm on a dark night, going 
quietly through the water with a 
gentle breeze, my heart stopped 
beating and my blood ran cold at 
hearing an unmistakable sigh on 
the wave, close under the stern. I 
hardly dared to look round, expect- 
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ing to see the pale face of a drowned 
man come up from below, to tell 
me some dreadful secret. I might 
as well have thought of the more 
pleasant possibility of the Seejung- 
frau of Andersen’s beautiful tale, 
with her schwebenden Gang, seeking 
for herself a soul through a mortal’s 
love. It was, however, only a poor 
porpoise come up to blow. 

In commending the loveliness and 
healthiness of a sea-life, I do not at 
all mean the dilettante existence 
which fascinates some yachting 
men, when they get into comfortable 
moorings at the Isle of Wight, and 
spend a month or two in champagne 
luncheons and idle dallyings. Nei- 
ther health nor peace of mind are 
to be found in such nerveless re- 
laxations. They leave behind, when 
your holiday is done, only the re- 
membrance of a ‘weary chase and 
wasted hour.’ Nor is mere sailing 
sufficient, if all responsibility is 
borne by a sailing master, to whose 
directions you implicitly submit. 
For true manly enjoyment you must 
acquire a competent knowledge of 
the management of a boat, and if a 
little of navigation, so much the 
better ; then, with a sharp sailor to 
do the hard work, and perhaps a 
boy to help, you are monarch of all 
you survey; you feel an adequate 
degree of self-importance; and what 
is more to the purpose, you gain a 
sense of self-reliance which carries 
you through many a scrape, where 
more skilful hands have failed. 

There is no better school than to 
go down to Dover, and for a dou- 
ceur, which they well deserve, get 
Davison, or some of the clubmen 
of the hovellers to take you out to 
sea in their luggers, on the look- 
out for ships. You will see the 


prettiest manceuvring in the world ; 
the luggers seem constructed on 
purpose to fling the heavy spray 
over all, as they plunge into the 
waves, and will soon teach you not 
to be afraid of salt water, while you 
get accustomed to an oilskin suit 
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and south-wester; you will not think 
much afterwards of the milder 
ducking one gets on a cutter’s 
deck. But the great source of 
future pleasure and power is in 
learning to handle everything for 
one’s self: knowing how it should 
be done, especially the feeling of 
the tiller; for many of these small 
craft require as delicate treatment 
as a horse’s mouth, and resent a 
rough or too hasty hand. 

But I am forgetting the punt: 
though there it lies before me, 
snugly secured on deck, and giving 
comfortable assurance of a resource 
in case of need. But at the time I 
am writing about we had not got 
it. We had scoured the banks of 
the Thames and the Medway ; 
searched the Channel shores from 
Dungeness to the North Foreland, 
all in vain. At the moment of 
despair, the dignus vindice nodus 
was untied by a Gravesend boat- 
builder, who undertook to supply 
our necessities in five days. Here 
seemed an end to our troubles, and 
a beginning to our cruise; but far 
from it. 

Only three days remained to fulfil 
our engagement at Boulogne, where 
the owner was waiting for us. The 
punt was at Gravesend, the yacht 
at Dover; and how were they to be 
brought together? A ludicrous 
correspondence ensued with rail- 
way authorities. The Steam Navi- 
gation Company refused to displace 
any of their living freight in her 
favour (she is only 7 ft. 10 in. by 
3 ft. 6in.); the ‘great man’ at 
London Bridge station rejected her 
from the scale of coffins, which are 
about her weight and size, and in- 
sisted upon treating her with the 
honours of a truck all to herself; 
the L. C. and D. admitted at last a 
common-sense view of the case, but 
too late : as we had already arranged 
to sail up from Dover, and fetch 
her for ourselves, reckoning that 
four tides ought to accomplish the 
voyage for us in good time. Oh 
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treacherous winds and waters, mud 
banks, and sands! your delays and 
obstructions require a larger mar- 
gin than our inexperienced calcu- 
lations allowed. We pressed on to 
Dover on a Sunday night, after the 
day’s work was done; and at 1 a.m. 
on a starlight night shook off the 
moorings, and with a light breeze 
cleared the harbour, and stood 
across the bay, which curves so 
gracefully under the castle hills. 
What an ecstatic moment it is 
when the first assurance of freedom 
is gained, as the sheet is eased off, 
and the shore gradually recedes. 
Try it, gentlemen who want a new 
sensation; even when long past 
mid-life, it brings back the thrilling 
sense of joy and freedom which 
youth alone can give in every other 
pursuit but this. The lovely stars, 
set deep in the black vault of 
heaven: the small crescent of 
the moon sinking on the horizon, 
yet leaving for a few moments the 
long silver line, chequered by the 
heave and ripple of the waves: all 
is so still and beautiful that one is 
disposed to forswear bed for ever. 
A little misgiving comes over one 
as the chill air of four o’clock and 
the damp morning breeze send the 
quicksilver of one’s spirits down a 
degree or two; but then the golden 
sunrise comes to dispel the floating 
mists: the varying colours, warm 
rays, and cheerful light put sleep 
out of the question; it seems as if 
in such a glorious world there could 
be no weariness, and nothing could 
go wrong—at least, not at sea. 
Arrived off Ramsgate, the sun is 
well risen, but the breeze drops, 
and the flood tide is done. We 
must wait for the next half-flood to 
take us round the Foreland ; so we 
moor under the lighthouse, and 
begin the process of getting the 
harbour dues settled: an expense 
of a shilling or two, but under the 
present red-tape regulations, de- 
manding an infinitely dispropor- 
tionate expenditure of time and 
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trouble. It seems not to have oc- 
curred to the authorities, that for 
vessels entering for an hour or two, 
the man who obstructs your depar- 
ture might as well be empowered 
to receive your shilling, instead of 
compelling you to go through the 
same official routine as for a ship 
unloading a cargo in the port. At 
mid-day we sail ; wind now easterly, 
and fair for our course when we 
have rounded the Margate Long 
Nose Point. The course from Mar- 
gate up the Thames seems the most 
simple thing in the world, when 
you sweep through the channels in 
a steamer, or under a pilot’s charge ; 
but when the flood tide has covered 
the sands, a mist concealed the 
shore, and you see a vast sheet of 
water, dotted about with buoys, 
whose various inclinations show the 
set of currents in every conceivable 
direction, a sense of bewilderment 
perplexes the mind of a novice, 
which is scarcely to be relieved by 
consultations of a chart, or vain 
endeavours to recollect the bear- 
ings, or how the Metis or the Eagle 
was steered on your last voyage to 
Ramsgate. 

However, the clear sunshine and 
flowing sheet allowed none of these 
misgivings to arise as yet. So, tired 
with fourteen hours on board, and 
no sleep the night before, I turned 
in for repose. It may as well be 
said, that ‘we’ consist of myself 
(of whom however unpleasant to 
modesty, it is necessary to speak 
continuously), my friend’s ‘man,’ 
and his son, who wanted to join 
the owner at Boulogne; but was 
very willing to enjoy a little sailing 
first, and to rough it, in a cabin of 
dimensions, 7 ft. 10 in. by 6 ft. 

Refreshed by an hour’s sleep, I 
came up on deck; but how changed 
the scene! no land in sight: an in- 
distinct outline of high ground 
looming on the left through a thick 
mist: on the right nothing but 
expanse of water: and a few ships 
in the distance, quite out of our 
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track. What course he had been 
steering was a mystery: and how 
he had got where he was; that he 
had passed the Nore light ship he 
was sure, an hour ago, but then 
what had become of the land, and 
where were we? I could only 
come to the sapient conclusion of 
Tony Lumpkin ; if you don’t know 
which way you have come, nor 
where you are, nor where you are 
going, the first thing to be assured 
of is, that you have lost your way. 
How my laziness was regretted ; 
how anxieties began to arise, when 
the ‘crew’ acknowledged that he 
knew nothing about the river, and 
had not been there for twenty 
years. How the chart was conned, 
how we went in pursuit of a buoy, 
and to our delight made out its 
name, the ‘Spile;’ how the sailing 
directions gave us the bearings: and 
we found that the steersman had no 
doubt been following a ship, which 
had led him out into the deep-water 
channel; all this we learned, when 
at length we came up with the 
Nore light ship; and though it 
takes a few lines to tell, it occupied 
much long and anxious time in the 
doing. Penitence won’t undo the 
mischief of foolish deeds; and the 
prudent counsels which now sug- 
gested themselves were very useless. 
However they pressed one hard, 
when the Nore ship lighted her 
warning lamps: and it was evident, 
that long before we could reach safe 
ground, the night would be upon 
us. And indeed it crept on quickly, 
misty and dark; the dull thud of 
paddle wheels of invisible steamers 
began to be heard; green and red 
eyes of port and starboard lamps 
glimmered through the gloom: and 
the stealthy rush of insidious screw 
vessels made one wish for a quiet 
cove to drop anchor for the night, 
out of reach of their reckless speed. 

But the mud channels of Leigh and 
Southend are not inviting; Sheer- 
ness and the Medway require day- 
light for inexperienced navigators 
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to enter: so we hold on our course 
with the bright light of Chapman’s 
Head soon beckoning us on into 
calmer water, and shores less un- 
known. 

Had not time been urgent, we 
might have anchored safely off Hole 
Haven; a good place to bring up, 
by the lead, on a dark night. But 
we could scarcely spare a hand for 
the lead: my young friend tended 
the lamp, to flare it up in sight of 
any ships bearing down upon us; 
one to look out in the bows, and 
one at the helm, exhausted our re- 
sources: so with a fair wind on the 
quarter we stood on, with good 
hope of making our port by mid- 
night. 

And so we should have done 
but for the deceptive tricks of a 
steamer, brought up upon the 
Blyth sand. The night fell darker : 
Mucking light was dimly if at all 
visible: when suddenly there flashed 
up a brilliant light ahead, showing 
a great black object, apparently 
the light house itself, into which 
we seemed to be running headlong. 
Up went the helm, and as the boat’s 
head fell off, and cleared the dark 
mass, she struck hard and fast upon 
the Blyth bank. The ripple and 
rush of the tide told us we were a 
few hundred yards off the Kentish 
shore; a strong stream sweeping 
past, and a rising wind, raised a 
swell which broke with ominous 
thumps under our vessel’s stern. 
We did not bless the steam boat; 
but we did haul down everything 
snug, except the stay sail to keep 
her steady, and got the anchor out 
over the stern to hold her from 
driving farther on. It was a me- 
lancholy predicament: our hopes 
suddenly cut short ; and the safety 
of the vessel in considerable jeo- 
pardy; and no punt on board! 
However, there was nothing to be 
done; we despatched a hasty and 
disconsolate meal, and turned in for 
a little rest: leaving the man to 
watch on deck; and resolved to 
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wait for sufficient daylight to show 
our true position. My slumbers 
were not easy: soon, instead of the 
thumps under the stern, they ap- 
peared to come broadside on; she 
rolled so as to jerk me out of my 
berth; and there was no mistake 
about the fact, when a succession of 
breakers dashed on to the deck, 
and a shower-bath poured down 
the fore hatch. Then a rattling 
and grating sound effectually aroused 
us; we thought the man was paying 
out more cable, and hoped she 
would ride easier; when suddenly 
an unaccountable creak and then a 
crash, which made the little vessel 
tremble from head to stern, sent 
me flying on deck. What a pro- 
spect! all dripping and slippery 
with the splashing breakers, broad- 
side on to the flowing tide, a 
strong wind blowing one’s breath 
down the wrong way; the whole 
starboard bulwark torn away, stan- 
chions broken short off, the chain 
cable straining over the side, threat- 
ening to cut her down to the 
water’s edge. There sat the crew 
in the bows, holding on to the chain 
like grim death: with about as 
much power as a child to arrest the 
threatened mischief. He was too 
frightened and ashamed at what he 
had been doing to call for aid; and 
in a few minutes we should have 
seen the dirty waters finding free 
course through the cabin sides. 
The first thing was to get a hawser 
bent on to the chain, as far over 
the side as we could reach: and 
made fast to the bits, to relieve the 
strain: and that being done to sit 
down and think. It appeared that 
the ‘crew,’ with the habitual con- 
tempt of that class for a landsman’s 
notions, thought he could improve 
the position we had placed her in 
by carrying the anchor from the 
stern forwards, and swinging her 
head to wind. 

The jump of the sea, when she 
came broadside on, jerked the chain 
cable out of the snatch; and the 
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consequences were disastrous as I 
have described. 

We now set to work, after a mu- 
tinous resistance on the part of the 
crew, who ‘had never seen such a 
thing,’ to get up on deck the twenty 
fathoms of iron chain, to make fast 
a line to the end of it; drop it over- 
board under the bows, and hauling 
up on the larboard side, hitch it 
into the remaining snatch, and 
make fast round the capstan. 

So now we had a double purchase, 
and were safe, as she again got deep 
water under her from the rising 
flood, and floated under command ; 
we cleared away the wreck, and in 
the dreary darkness, wet and dis- 
pirited, waited anxiously for the 
first streak of day. Perhaps a lay 
reader may wonder why on such 
occasions, a lamp should not be 
used, to throw some cheerfulness 
upon the work. The fact is, that a 
light under such circumstances in- 
volves everything except the spot 
on which it falls in impenetrable 
gloom; and one is disposed to find 
fault even with the mariner’s safe- 
guard on cliff or lightship, when 
the focus of the lantern happens to 
come in one’s face, and blinds one 
for some minutes, 

At last the dawn broke grey and 
misty ; the obnoxious steamer lay 
there ugly and black: and we had 
the provocation of knowing that 
ten yards outside would have carried 
us clear of all our misfortunes. 

The anchor must be raised; and 
since, shipped as it now was, the 
chain would not bite on the capstan, 
there was no resource but to haul 
in, hand over hand, about fifteen 
fathoms of rusty and muddy iron 
(my friend does not sport galvanised 
cable) : a sickening and exhausting 
operation for giddy heads stooping 
down to their work, over the pitch- 
ing bows. Now the sun began to lift 
the heavy vapours and to warm our 
blood ; heavy storm-clouds gathered 
on the horizon; but with a wind 
light and fair, our keel soon touched 
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the mud off the building yard at 
Gravesend, and we brought up all 
standing in thirty feet or there- 
abouts of soft black slush: cool and 
comfortable to our beaten sides. 

Here we must remain some hours, 
to wait for the evening ebb, and 
repair the damages of the past night. 
Under the well-known skill of Mr. 
Johnson, this was sure to be well 
and expeditiously completed; so 
we were shoved ashore through the 
dense mixture which here serves for 
water, and went to visit the dainty 
object of our search. And very 
pretty she looked with her bright 
copper fastenings, regular elm 
streaks, her neat flooring, and oak 
gunwale. We slung her over the 
drawbridge, and paddled off to in- 
troduce her to her adopted parent, 
on whose bosom I hope she will 
safely repose in many a pleasant 
cruise by river and sea, A roomy 
and wholesome little dinghey; 
though only 7 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. 
6 in. she will carry three in smooth 
water, or land you, rather wet, 
through a swell, and, she is as light 
as a basket. 

We passed away the time in ex- 
ploring the very uninviting and 
utterly uninteresting town of 
Gravesend, redolent of boiling 
shrimps; making the countless 
little purchases which somehow or 
other are always wanted on arriving 
at a port. Strict injunctions had 
been left on board to get out the 
legs over the side, to keep the vessel 
upright as the tide fell, and to have 
everything ready for sailing at high 
water. 

Here I must digress from the 
strict course of the log, to relieve 
myself of a few observations upon 
the peculiar character of that am- 
phibious animal, a specimen of 
which we had on board, the fisher- 
man of the British coast. We had 
not thoroughly gauged his calibre ; 
but idiosyncrasies had been main- 
fested, and certain propensities 
common to the whole species; 
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namely, to hold in contempt every 
opinion of a landsman about sailing, 
the weather or the sea: to contra- 
dict flatly, every notion that he may 
venture to utter: and whatever he 
does on board, to go and overhaul 
it again. These peculiarities do 
not seem to banish the respect for 
a gentleman which among this 
honest class survives remarkably 
the levelling and insolent tendencies 
of shore and town principles in 
these days. Nor does it materially 
interfere with the submission due 
to the owner of the craft; the ma- 
terial welfare of which is, however, 
considered before all other claims, 
and in spite of the owner himself. 
Some of my readers, perhaps, 
while watching from the Lord War- 
den windows, in the back eddy of 
the Admiralty Pier at Dover, the 
tumbling waters, destined to un- 
settle the arrangement of an elabo- 
rate breakfast, may have observed 
a roughish-looking set of men, 
patrolling the pavement, and occa- 
sionally gazing down into the wind; 
then with a sudden impulse rushing 
pell mell to a certain door in the 
pilot-house opposite, like school- 
boys at prisoners’ base; the mean- 
ing is, that a vessel has been 
descried down to windward with 
her jack up, the signal for a pilot; 
whoever first touches the door has 
the privilege of taking off the pilot, 
a service worth perhaps from one 
to five pounds, according to ton- 
nage, and other wants of the cap- 
tain, which they may supply from 
shore: this sum has to be divided 
amongst a crew of five men, and 
two shares for the boat. It is no 
school-boy play. The lives of brave 
men, and the bread of wives and 
children, are at stake in that game. 
Oftentimes, weary of fruitless watch- 
ing, and urged by the hungry 
mouths at home, they take advan- 
tage of a gale, and sail boldly in 
the wind’s eye to the westward, 
fifty or a hundred miles, for a 
chance. Two or three luggers may 
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start in company; then comes the 
exciting chase; ships coming up 
with a fair wind refuse to heave-to 
or to shorten sail; the fastest sailer 
and the boldest crew must win the 
race; down come the yards as she 
dashes up alongside ; the chains, or 
an overhanging rope, afford a slip- 
pery hold to the grasp of one who 
stands ready to jump on board as 
the swelling wave brings the lugger 
somewhat on a level with the ship; 
his foot once safe on deck, the prize 
is won, for whatever service her 
captain may require. Sometimes it 
happens that port and starboard 
sides are gained by two luggers at 
the same moment; and then while 
the captain and crew look calmly 
on, the discussion becomes violent ; 
the rest of the luggers’ men swarm- 
ing up to join in the contest for 
possession. It may be imagined 
that these manoeuvres are not with- 
out danger; alongside a great roll- 
ing mass, with her yards dipping 
almost to the water, smashing into 
splinters anything they touch, is by 
no means a pleasant berth; while 
the slippery chains, or wet rope, 
perhaps coated with ice, and swing- 
ing with the heaving ship, some- 
times let the unfortunate sailor drop 
into the tide. A friend of mine in 
trying the dangerous leap, lost his 
hold; with great presence of mind, 
instead of struggling to regain the 
boat, then going through the water 
eight or nine knots, he swam away 
down the tide; the lugger got foul 
of some rope, and before they could 
set sail or come down after him he 
had drifted, it is said, forty minutes, 
in a heavy sea, and with thick 
clothing on: he was unconscious 
when taken up; and now, in mid- 
life, has become an old man, with 
permanent asthma, almost incapable 
.of work, This is a class of men of 
whom hardy and adventurous sailors 
are made. Many of them have 
seen foreign service, in the navy or 
in trade, and are excellent fellows 
for yacht work; but not having 
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sufficient education to pass an ex- 
amination on paper, they are unable 
to obtain a pilot’s certificate. Many 
captains, however, would rather 
trust their ship, in narrow seas, to 
one of these, who has been brought 
up from childhood among those 
channels and shoals, than to regular 
pilots who have had less practical 
experience, and have learned their 
navigation from books. It is a race 
of skilful and hearty fellows, num- 
bering from two to three thousand 
on the Kentish coast, who have ren- 
dered good service in their well- 
handled luggers off the Goodwin 
and the Varne, in weather which 
would drive steamer and cutter to 
seek for shelter or a port. Now, un- 
happily, their occupation is almost 
gone, and the distress among them 
great; the number of steam-tugs, 
and additional cutters, maintained 
by the Trinity House, carrying 
twenty pilots on board, and cruising 
all over the Channel, deprive them 
of all employment in fine weather : 
nor can such expensive boats and 
gear, costing three or four hundred 
pounds, be kept idle, in an efficient 
state to go to sea only when they 
are likely to be wanted in a gale. 
Many a ship’s captain will regret 
the good old times when caught in 
the Narrows, and would rejoice to 
hail a crew of these gallant fellows 
alongside of him. 

My crew was not quite of the 
class I have been describing, but 
more in the fishing line. He knows 
how to handle ropes and sails, and 
is practically handy in many ways, 
but in judgment no better than a 
child; rather hazy about steering 
by compass, and the moderate quan- 
tity of wits easily soluble in rum. 
A dialogue will illustrate a pecu- 
liarity of character, of which he is 
not an exaggerated type: 

‘Look out for that boom, J., it 
will jibe directly.’ 

J. ‘That ere boom won't jibe; 
Pil look arter that; don’t you be 
afeard.’ 
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Crash comes the boom, with a 
tug upon the main sheet enough to 
drag the horse out of the deck. 

J. a little discomfited; but as the 
mast was not carried away, takes 
heart, and is convinced that it ought 
not to have come over; and that 
somehow or other, though he had 
himself refused to haul in the sheet, 
it is the landsman that is in fault. 

‘I don’t like that leak, J., it 
seems to increase.’ 

J. ‘She don’t leak none; aint no 
water in her; just enough to keep 
her sweet.’ 

This in spite of the fact of his 
having been throwing out a good 
stream of water for twenty minutes, 
and no signs of the pump sucking 

et. 
a. Mind and get the legs over the 
side, J., don’t let her fall over in 
the mud.’ 

J. ‘She won’t “lust” over; never 
knowed her lust down o’ that side.’ 

Accordingly, on coming down at 
the time of flood, great was our dis- 

ust to see the graceful lines of the 
yacht well buried in the mud; her 
mast pointing to an angle which pro- 
mised to place the side that never 
‘lusts’ gunwale under to the rising 
tide. If the water got in before 
she floated, there was an end of our 
voyage at least, if not of the boat. 
We unshipped the heavy boom, and 
floated it alongside, carried up all 
the movable weights, and watched 
anxiously the rising water. To our 
great relief she rose palpably with 
the tide, before it had reached her 
combings, and was soon upright 
again, with new bulwark, and her 
small child on deck, to point her 
bowsprit for Boulogne. A fine 
cutter yacht came working down 
against the breeze; but with her 
great topsail, she was soon lost to 
us as a guide; so winding out of 
the double tier of vessels brought 
up just below, we resolved to work 
our course till dark, and bring up 
at the first convenient anchorage 
for the night. Darkness soon comes 
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on after the setting of a September 
sun; and we were warned by the 
dropping of anchors from vessels in 
the Lower Hope to steer reluctantly 
for the Essex shore, and seek shal- 
low soundings off Hole Haven. Here 
we had a narrow shave from the 
rapidity of the stream, in steering 
across a large cutter anchored in 
shore, in order to bring up under 
her lee. 

It is always a rash manoeuvre to 
cross a vessel’s bows with a stream 
setting down towards her, even 
when she is at anchor: we allowed, 
as we thought, ample space, but 
just when we were abreast the 
wind failed us; we dropped rapidly 
down, and the leach of our mainsail 
brushed the end of her bowsprit as 
we crept past. Down went the 
anchor, and a comfortable tea in 
still water, and a prospect of the 
first quiet sleep since Saturday (it 
was now Tuesday night) almost 
compensated for our interrupted 
voyage. It was not till near morn- 
ing that I could turn in. The night 
was unusually beautiful, the stars 
and Jupiter brilliant, while down in 
the south-west quarter of the sky 
masses of cloud were pouring out 
flashes of vivid lightning, pale 
yellow, deep red, and intense blue, 
answered again from the north- 
east by corresponding outbursts of 
electricity. One feared that the 
two opposition storms might unite 
over our heads. Inexperienced 
imagination is fond of conjuring up 
all possible and impossible cata- 
strophes; it takes time to learn the 
vanity of vexing oneself with the 
apprehension of anticipated evils. 
However, while watching the threat- 
ening skies, we had something 
nearer at hand to do, for I was con- 
vinced that, in the strong ebb, our 
vessel was dragging her anchor, 
and approaching much too near to 
the mud and bank of the sea wall. 
Of course ‘J.’ on being appealed to 
denied the fact ; in spite of demon- 
stration by bringing the mast in a 
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line with a fixed star, he stoutly 
maintained that it was impossible. 
I had not the heart to order the 
chain-cable to be all hauled again 
and the anchor examined, but sat 
and watched, and, as the force of the 
tide slackened, had the satisfaction 
to find that she was stationary, 
with apparently a good bite on the 
ground. Next morning, we found 
the chain foul round the anchor 
stock. 

At length, all was asleep or still ; 
the thunder rolled farther away in 
the distance; the lightning grew 
less vivid; the wind lulled; no 
sound was heard save the peculiar 
rustling of the tide along the bank, 
and the breaking of the tiny waves 
against the bow, so pleasant to the 
ear, as you lie with your head close 
to the cabin side, and listen to the 
gentle lapping of the water as it 
flows past, lulling you to slumber by 
its monotone. 

What an hour that is for calm 
contemplation ; as the vessel heaves 
and swings upon the whirling and 
swelling water, one seems to be 
detached from the solid earth ; all 
material objects, except the distant 
stars, are lost in darkness, and one 
is brought into nearer relation with 
the Infinite. Far more than in the 
stillness of the sable night ashore, 
one is free from all human care and 
claims; no household wants your 
attention; no doors that must be 
barred, to shut out a wicked world ; 
no domestic ties or regards ; you are 
free to think; the scene is your 
own; you may contemplate it un- 
interrupted, till itself changes and 
the world again awakes. You feel 
alone, as one may sometimes feel, 
in the solitude of a vast cathedral, 
when the service is over and the 
people gone,—but under a grander 
dome than human hands have ever 
raised, alone with the great Uni- 
verse of power and might. 

The altered sound as the flood 
slackens, and the boat swings to the 
ebb, is sufficient to rouse a light 
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sleeper from his berth. My friend 
slumbers deeply, my crew emerges 
unwillingly from the forecastle 
hatch, and in an evil moment of 
compassion I administer a dram to 
rouse the dormant life, unwilling 
to lose a moment of the tide, for of 
wind there is not a breath. It is 
about six o’clock when we are fairly 
under weigh; mist hangs about and 
keeps us damp and chill. But the 
breeze freshens, the sun appears 
under a veil, we glide along with 
visions of Boulogne and a French 
dinner before nightfall, though ra- 
ther uncertain about the best course 
for our five-feet draught among the 
intricate channels, with a falling 
tide. It seems better to avoid the 
less known swash way and keep the 
track outside the Nore sand, where, 
if longer, it is plainer sailing. We 
make the Jenkin buoy, my friend 
and I go forward to overhaul the 
punt and secure it; the crew to the 
helm with directions to keep his 
eye on the buoy plainly visible about 
three quarters of a mile ahead, the 
said buoy being moored in deep 
water on the north edge of the 
Nore sand, along which lay our 
course. 

Now, whether it was the unhappy 
effect of the dram, or whether the 
idiosyncrasy was strong that morn- 
ing, I know not, but certain it is 
that, under the persuasion that a 
landsman could not do anything 
properly on board, he twice left the 
helm to overhaul our work. It is 
equally certain that between the 
aforesaid buoys the tide sets to the 
southward across and on to the 
sand, and consequently, in as little 
time as it takes to tell it, we had 
drifted fifty yards to southward of 
our course, the buoy was brought 
on our port bow, and in five minutes 
we were fast aground in four feet of 
water at about one third of the ebb 
tide, and on the Nore sand too! 

It is difficult to describe the vari- 
ous emotions compounded in the 
very disagreeable sensation of run- 
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ning aground, especially where you 
have no business to be, and when 
there is no excuse for it. There is 
the vexation of being brought up 
suddenly in your career, of losing 
your tide, the conviction of lub- 
berly carelessness, of the‘ridicule of 
passers-by, who go sweeping mer- 
rily past in deep water within 100 
yards of you, and cutting their 
jokes, you feel sure, without com- 
passion for your distress, or regard 
for your danger. And danger there 
is. Many a gallant ship lies buried 
in that sand: they do not sink 
rapidly in, out of sight, swallowed 
up in the loose watery material, as 
they do so terribly on the Goodwin, 
but the tide has a peculiarity of 
eddying round an obstruction and 
hollowing out pits underneath the 
mass, so that the unhappy vessel 
is compelled in a manner to dig 
her own grave and to bury herself 
by the resistance she makes to the 
angry stream. 

It looks a nice pleasant sand 
enough as it emerges from the water 
about half ebb, and you pass it on 
a sunny morning in the Margate 
steamer within biscuit throw, for 
there is deep water at the edge. 
You could play at cricket on it, and 
pick up small shells, and you would 
come to no harm; but you must not 
plant anything on it, nor leave it 
over one tide, or its grave will in- 
evitably be dug before you come 
back to rescue it. If the wind comes 
out southerly and a swell rolls in, 
the unfortunate victim gives a few 
heavy bumps upon the hard sand, 
the ballast goes through her bottom, 
and when you come again you will 
find that the sand has steadied her 
upon the ground forever. She will 
never float again ; the crabs and the 
eels have taken possession of your 
leavings, and do not thank the little 
punt for having delivered you from 
the picking of your bones. There 
is but one chance, that of fine 
weather, and lightening the vessel to 
float her before she bumps. The first 
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blessing we had; a breeze from the 
westward, freshening, but not likely 
to make much sea; the second we 
were rejoiced to insure the pos- 
sibility of procuring by means of the 
stout boat of a fishing smack which 
now made its way alongside of us. 
We engaged her to lie near us till 
the flood tide should make and de- 
cide our fate, ready to break up the 
floor and heave up the ballast upon 
the least appearance of southerly 
wind or swell. My crew was greatly 
crestfallen, but I spared him; we 
got the legs over the side, and then 
with anxious forebodings went to 
breakfast. By the time we came 
up the sand was dry; the clouds 
looked threatening in the west, but 
the water continued fairly smooth. 
The ebb had not run hot, and the 
vessel’s grave had only been begun 
in two neat round craters under her 
bow and stern. It looked as if they 
had tried and got tired of their 
work, or left it for the next tide to 
finish. We dropped over her side 
and walked about, under, and around 
her. I had never seen her model so 
well before ; she looked handsome, 
upright, and bold in her distress. 
Thus six weary hours passed away, 
precious daylight hours. At length 
the tide began to flow with that 
singular rushing, growing sound 
that belongs only to the flood, and 
would enable one to tell, on a dark 
night alongshore, whether it were 
ebb or flow. There is some- 
thing, too, exhilarating in a rising 
tide; whether the coast be flat or 
deep, every one is sensible of the 
depressing influence of the falling 
water, like that of the setting sun, 
while the full rush of the returning 
stream reacts upon one’s spirits. It 
certainly did on ours; indeed it 
promised so fair, and I felt so ‘jolly’ 
at the prospect of escape, that I 
ventured upon a swim, for we had as 
yet had no heart for a morning bath. 
It is not often that the Nore sand 
is resorted to for bathing, I sup- 
pose; but it would suit those who 
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like shallow water and a sandy bot- 
tom. Much refreshed I clambered 
up on deck, and expected the mo- 
ment when the first movement of 
her keel should tell us she was free. 
Our friend the fisherman took his 
leave ; we thanked him for his com- 
pany and for the dismal stories of 
innumerable lost ships, buried under 
our feet in that treacherous sand, 
with which he had enlivened our 
anxious hearts. We slipped the 
bottle of perilous stuff which had 
partly caused our misfortune into 
his skiff, and with full sailing di- 
rections eased off the boom to catch 
the wind well over the quarter, and 
without any further allusions to 
Boulogne, stood down against the 
whole flood in the hope of reaching 
a seaport by nightfall. 

Close watch you may be sure we 
kept upon buoy and beacon; and a 
wide berth we gave to the flats off 
Reculver towers; Margate regatta 
had no charms to detain us, though 
the pier was black with human 
masses; and the sharp bang of 
artillery proclaimed the Briton’s 
delight. The long reef rounded, we 
began to haul our wind; and as 
the coast trends away to the south 
and west, we found ourselves edging 
farther from our course, and making 
a long board out nearly as far as 
the light ship which guards the 
north-east end of the Goodwin 
Sand. The wind freshened as the 
sun went down. Topsail hauled 
down, but no reef as yet; we were 
anxious to press on and make the 
most of a fair tide. The lights of 
Ramsgate began to glimmer high 
up in the town; we would fain have 
sought shelter there from the in- 
creasing breeze and falling dark- 
ness; but the channel into Rams- 
gate from the northward is not very 
easy in the dark, and if visions of 
Boulogne no longer deluded us, we 
were anxious to get at least as far 
down as Dover. So we hardened 
our hearts against luxurious pro- 
mises of dinner and repose; stood 
well into Pegwell Bay, with the 
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lead going; and at the next tack 
fetching well out to the Gull Stream 
light ship, we made the Downs, 
and the dull red light of Deal pier 
greeted our eyes. A landsman is 
not fond of bringing up for the night 
in a rolling swell, even in a safe 
anchorage like the Downs, so we 
stood on through the dark figures 
of ships, whose single white lanterns 
showed that they were riding, and 
at rest. The moon had set; it was 
about nine o’clock; a fine dashing 
sea; but rather too much spray 
coming over us and into our eyes 
for the quick sight which now was 
necessary ; and too much noise for 
the ready hearing which should 
enable the steersman to respond at 
once to the warning of the look-out 
man in the bows. For now we 
were crossing and recrossing the 
track of vessels running up Channel 
before the westerly breeze; those 
working down on the same tack 
with us were not much to be feared ; 
but steamers, and running ships, 
require a careful watch and a quick 
hand. We got our lantern in a 
box upon the floor, shaded from 
the steersman’s eyes : and my friend 
stood ready to hoist it at a moment’s 
notice. Thus we passed in safety 
many a schooner and barque, loom- 
ing large and black as they ran 
before the wind ; they sheered off a 
little as our light, though not the re- 
gulation colour, showed something 
moving across their path ; and many 
a green or red eye with the white 
light at the mast-head, scudded 
past ; we stood off the land for the 
last time as we began to hope, to 
fetch the South Sand Head,and then 
a long reach on the port tack into 
Dover Bay. But time had been 
fleeting faster than we were gaining 
ground; the ebb had done all it 
could on our behalf; the flood must 
soon be expected, setting in oppo- 
sition to our course ; and there are 
not many vessels so small as ours 
that will make way against a head 
wind and a lee tide. 

Then, these summer breezes are 
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treacherous; the coming flood would 
set towards the dreaded sand; we 
were now coming to windward, and 
abreast of it, and if the wind should 
drop we should be in a predicament. 
All these little contingencies travel 
through one’s brain, and keep the 
mind employed and thoughtful, 
while the arms and limbs are hard 
at work, tending the lively vagaries 
of the bounding craft. It is too 
dark to watch the threatening seas ; 
one can only feel them as she rises 
saucily to meet their crests; and 
with ready hand try to ease her 
down gently into the trough; some- 
times she is too quick, and with a 
rush and jump plunges her bows 
into the coming wave; down goes 
her gunwale under the foaming 
stream, and the rush of water along 
her strip of deck, eddying round 
the stern, and finding its way out 
through the scuppers, warns the 
steersman to look out better for the 
next. All is in earnest now; no 
chaffing or jokes ; a sense of respon- 
sibility makes one silent and atten- 
tive; trifling won’t do; it will re- 
quire all your skill and all that the 
little ship can do to reach her port ; 
the notion of bearing up, and run- 
ning elsewhere for shelter, would 
be intolerable ; one’s spirits go down 
to zero at the thought of it. It is 
all very well, as a yachtsman has 
observed, in the hunting field, when 
you have had enough, or come to 
grief, to turn your hand and go 
home; but Neptune won’t hear of 
a retreat; you must call up your 
energies, and go through it; and 
when you have done it, you will 
feel a happier and a stronger man. 
It is precisely in these circum- 
stances that a landsman of compa- 
rative inexperience finds the full 
sense of enjoyment. It is his inex- 
perience and the novelty of his 
position that give it half its charm. 
The weather-beaten sailor has gone 
through it so often before; it is his 
business to be where he is; no 
imagination quickens his esthetic 
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properties; so that I question 
whether any perception of pleasure 
mingles with his work. And yet 
he is of a vain and conceited race; 
who will talk so largely as he, when 
he gets ashore, of his exploits; or 
throw so many embellishments into 
the narrative of the past perils of 
the night, that as you lie in the 
cabin, and hear him recounting his 
adventures toa mate alongside, you 
doubt whether you can really be so 
great a hero as his tale would re- 
present? So he has his enjoyment ; 
but it comes later, when the excite- 
ment aud the work are over. 
Perhaps it is as well; for a mat- 
ter-of-fact head is wanted now, as 
well as hard hands, and steady legs. 
No doubt the straining boat would 
like a reef taken down in the ample 
skirts of her mainsail; and I should 
be glad if there were a few hundred- 
weight less of ballast in her stern, 
which buries itself occasionally in 
a way that is decidedly very wet, 
and I suspect not quite safe. How- 
ever there is no remedy for the one ; 
and for the other, jumping as she 
is, with now her bows under water, 
now her boom, it would not be 
steady standing, nor an easy task 
to get at the earing without some 
delay and risk. Besides, the only 
chance of working over the tide is 
to ‘carry on’ as they call it; so 
when we have stood over half-way 
to the French coast, and have 
brought the South Foreland lights 
barely under our quarter, we put the 
helm down, and lay her head as close 
as the wind will allow for the de- 
sired bay. Once within those limits 
under the castle hill, and the eddy 
tide will help us up. All is now 
dash, and whirl, and squash, as 
the full mainsail drives her along. 
I begin to think that my crew’s 
judgment for once is right; and 
as he is now in his own cruising 
ground, he has reason for his confi- 
dence, that ‘she will do it.’ She 
is doing something no doubt, and 
going through the water with a 
I 
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speed that makes her tremble; but 
the port is still to windward ; and 
though I think it, I am afraid to say 
that she weathers well on the Fore- 
land lights. ‘ Hold wp your light’ 
from the look-ont man proclaims a 
ship on the weather bow—imagine 
my surprise at seeing my young 
friend hastily desert his post, and 
flying to the nearest rigging, cling 
to it with the tenacity of a cat. In 
the high tension of his spirits, and 
apprehension of the possibility of a 

‘sauve qui peut’ emergency, the 
words had come to his ears, ‘ hold 
on for your life,’ and the alacrity of 
his obedience showed him to be in 
full possession of his faculties. A 
hearty laugh cheered us up; it was 
not long before we brought the 
Foreland well under the lee bow: 
and three or four heavy pitches, as 
if given in parting spite, told us 
we had crossed the line of the 
meeting tides, and had gained the 
shelter of the bay. After a few 
manceuvres to avoid some moving 
steamers, we dashed in between the 
piers, and in a moment were trans- 
ported from the boisterous scene 
outside, to perfect calm. 

It is by no means altogether 
pleasant, that sudden cessation of 
strife. The first sensation is cer- 
tainly of relief; one’s breath comes 
easier ; one can hear and see more 
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freely, as one wipes the salt out 
of one’s eyes and ears; but it is 
like relaxing a harp string: it hangs 
loose and toneless. So flat and 
uninteresting does it seem, to fall 
at once from the rough poetry of 
the fight outside, to the convention- 
alities of satisfying hunger, and 
turning into bed. You seemed such 
a gallant fellow while you were at 
the helm ; commanding and obeyed ; 
it is mortifying to find that after all 
you subside into an ordinary animal, 
and must yield to human weakness, 
and conform to its ways. 

True, one is soon reconciled to 
the humiliation, when the odour of 
the soup pot, and savoury frying- 
pan, revive the appetite which not 
romance alone, but other less spi- 
ritual emotions have temporarily 
banished: it is not long before one 
confesses that there may be plea- 
sure in quiet and repose. 

It is now long past midnight ; 
the grey dawn begins to show. 
We had attained our object, and 
brought the little punt safely to her 
port. So, in the prospect of a 
pleasant sail across the Channel, 
but with a tacit understanding that 
we shall not leave harbour next 
day, we wish each other, what I 
hope the reader may obtain with 
less trouble, if he so likes it, a hearty 
good-night. 
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THE MINISTRY AND 


S regards the broad result, the 
general election has termi- 
nated pretty nearly as was antici- 
pated by all whose faculties of ob- 
servation and calculation were not 
impaired or confused by their posi- 
tion or their prejudices. The late 
Government were guilty of a gross 
act of political dishonesty if they 
retained office excepi in the genuine 
belief that they could obtain a ma- 
jority, and their partisans conse- 
quently persevered in hoping against 
hope, or pretending to hope against 
hope, that they could and would ob- 
tain a majority. Yielding to the force 
of circumstances as expressed by 
384 to 272, Mr. Disraeli still insists 
in his valedictory address, that ‘ the 
general election has elicited, in 
the decision of numerous and vast 
constituences, an expression of feel- 
ing which, in a remarkable degree, 
has justified their anticipations, and 
which in dealing with the questions 
in controversy, no wise statesman 
would disregard.’ It certainly has 
elicited several unforeseen facts or 
phenomena, but it may fairly be 
made a question whether these have 
either justified his anticipations or 
done credit to his sagacity. His 
theory of a Conservative sub-soil in 
the town constituencies has been 
signally exploded: three fourths of 
the new voters having turned out 
Liberal, and the Conservative work- 
ing man having proved, as we all 
along said he would, a myth. A 
Tory friend of ours, after canvassing 
a large constituency, divided the 
working-class electors into Liberal 
and bribable: the steady mechanic 
earning regular wages being in nine 
cases out of ten Liberal. 

Where, again, Mr. Disraeli’s per- 
spicacity was notoriously at fault, 
was in a department of political 
tactics which he had made his par- 
ticular study; the selection and 
employment of acry. The cries of 
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the ‘Church in Danger’ and ‘No 
Popery,’ except within a limited 
range and under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, served only to elicit the 
weakness of the Church, its slack- 
ening hold on the affections of 
its flocks, and the enormous ad- 
vance of the bulk of the English peo- 
ple since the period, about twenty 
years since, when contests were 
made to turn on the Maynooth 
grant, the support of which was 
regarded as tantamount to a down- 
right profession of Popery. 

We certainly have heard of a 
Sussex farmer who refused to vote 
for the Liberal candidate because 
‘ Gladstone wanted to bring over the 
Pope,’ and General Forester, after 
solemnly avowing to the electors of 
Wenlock his belief that Mr. Glad- 
stone was'a Roman Catholic, was 
pleased to edify them with a couplet 
which he said he had himself com- 
posed for the occasion : 


For what does Gladstone want, I say, 
But book, and mass, and Peter’s pay ? 


The electors, and the public, 
laughed at this first and (we should 
hope) last labour of the gallant 
officer’s muse ; and the great county 
of Lancashire, the cradle of free 
trade, was destined to be the sole 
battleground on which any marked 
advantage was gained by bigotry. 
Mr. Osborne termed it the handi- 
work of Murphy, Derby, Disraeli 
and Co. But was it plain, down- 
right, unsophisticated bigotry,after 
all, that turned the balance? Was 
it not rather a national than a re- 
ligious antagonism, an anti-Irish 
rather than an anti-Papal feeling, 
that influenced the masses? It was 
the alien race which had lowered 
wages, created constant distur- 
bances and revolted their daily 
habits and modes of thinking, that 
they fought against. It will also 
be remembered that Lord Derby 
12 
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threw his whole weight into the 
scale against Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Hartington, and Lord Edward 
Howard. 

If the country clergy exercised 
no decisive influence, it was not for 
want of uncompromising eagerness 
or zeal. Many of them prostituted 
their sacred calling without scruple, 
and the bulk of them converted 
themselves into  electioneering 
agents for thenonce. Mr. Milbank, 
the member for the North Riding, 
stated on the hustings that no less 
than 700 clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church had been canvassing 
against him, and called attention to 
the force of opinion required to 
neutralise them if they brought no 
votes but their own, and were 
simply counted by the head. More 
than one county was carried by 
fewer votes than it numbered rec- 
tors, vicars, and curates; but as 
regards the Conservative gain in 
English counties, we must admit 
that it was in some sort the result 
of prevision, and that in one in- 
stance at least ‘the divining rod of 
the political Dousterswivel pointed 
to a hidden treasure.” The addi- 
tional seats given to counties by 
the Reform Bill were a sure source 
of strength to the Conservative 
party, and the reduction of the 
county franchise also operated 
powerfully in their favour on the 
whole. 

Speaking of parliamentary re- 
form in 1692, Lord Macaulay says: 
‘In 1692 there was hardly one 
large and flourishing town which 
had not already as many members 
as it could, with any show of reason, 
claim. Almost all, therefore, that 
was taken from the small boroughs 
must have been given to the 
counties ; and there can be no doubt 
that whatever tended to raise the 
counties and to depress the towns, 
must on the whole have tended to 
raise the Tories and depress the 
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Whigs. From the commencement 
of our civil troubles the towns had 
been on the side of freedom and 
progress: the country gentlemen 
and the country clergymen on the 
side of authority and prescription. 
If therefore, a Reform Bill, disfran- 
chising many of the smallest con- 
stituent bodies, and giving addi- 
tional members to many of the 
largest constituent bodies, had be- 
come law soon after the Revolu- 
tion, there can be little doubt that 
a decided majority of the House of 
Commons would have consisted of 
rustic baronets and squires, high 
Churchmen, high Tories, and half 
Jacobites. With such a House of 
Commons it is almost certain that 
there would have been a persecu- 
tion of the Dissenters: it is not 
easy to understand how there could 
have been a peaceful union with 
Scotland ; and it is not improbable 
that there would have been a resto- 
ration of the Stuarts.’ 

Thesame essential difference exists 
still between the rural districts and 
the towns, and this is the reason 
why the Liberals command more 
than two thirds of the borough re- 
presentation in England and Wales, 
and the Tories three fourths of the 
county seats. 

The assertion that the Liberal 
majority is made up of an extraor- 
dinary proportion of small boroughs 
is preposterous. No trifling degree 
of audacity is required to hazard it 
in contempt of Glasgow, Birming- 
ham, Newcastle, Bristol, Bath, 
Exeter, Plymouth, Devonport, the 
metropolitan constituencies, the 
three seats for the City, and the 
divided representation of Westmin- 
ster, Leeds, Liverpool and Manches- 
ter. In the largest boroughs, above 
100,000 population, the Liberals are 
to the Conservatives as twenty to 
one, and in the second class, between 
20,000 and 100,000 population, as 
five to one.! Scotland has spoken 
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out in a manner not admitting of 
dispute, and has shown us the 
genuine value of the Edinburgh 
banquet which was thought to 
herald the triumph of Mr. Disraeli 
and his principles from the Orkneys 
to the Tweed. The Duke of Buc- 
cleugh (punished in the person of 
his son) and Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell of Keir, have seen ample 
reason to rue the day when they 
took the lead in such a manifesta- 
tion. If ‘Stirling of Keir’ had 
relied on his name, his position, his 
hereditary and acquired influence, 
his social and literary eminence, and 
his personal popularity, he might 
have addressed the southern invader 
much as Douglas addressed Mar- 
mion : 
And darest thou then 


To beard the lion in his den— 
The Douglas in his hall? 


The close association with the Cau- 
casian leader was an irreparable 
mistake. 

The sixty-five members returned 
by Ireland to co-operate in the dis- 
establishment of the Irish branch of 
the Anglican Church is a security 
that for once we shall legislate for 
Ireland with her concurrence; and 
there is enough of the Protestant 
element in that majority to show 
that the approval of the meditated 
policy is not limited to a creed. 
But if the Protestants were banded 
against it to a man, this is no reason 
in our opinion why Great Britain 
should shrink from the removal of a 
mischievous anomaly, or continue to 
incur the heavy expense and respon- 
sibility of perpetuating what she 
feels to be an indefensible injustice. 

For it is Great Britain that has 
hitherto maintained the ascendancy 
of the dominant Church, which 
would have been destroyed again 
and again, or more correctly speak- 
ing, would never have become do- 
minant at all, if Great Britain had 
not imposed it on a conquered and 
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subject race, or if, in any one of the 
internecine conflicts between the 
natives and the colonists (as Lord 
Macaulay calls them), she had held 
aloof. The Orange party are wont 
to boast that, if let alone, they could 
sweep their Celtic and Roman Ca- 
tholic antagonists into the sea. But 
history shows that no important 
rising of the native Irish has been 
suppressed until the mother country 
came to the rescue, nay, on more 
than one occasion, until all her 
available strength had been put 
forth. Down to the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign the required reinforce- 
ments commonly came in the shape 
of bands raised by adventurers, who 
got large grants of forfeited lands 
for their services.' But speaking 
of the conclusion of Tyrone’s rebel- 
lion, Plowden says, ‘ Thus closed a 
rebellion evidently brought about, 
stimulated, and continued by the 
noxious policy of England’s treating 
the Irish as a divided, separated, 
and enslaved people. But it was a 
melancholy solace that the reduc- 
tion of Ireland to this reluctant 
state of submission, through the 
gloomy tracts of blood, famine, and 
pestilence, cost the crown of Eng- 
land no less than 1,198,717/.—a 
sum in those days enormous.’ 

This same noxious policy was pur- 
sued by James I., who, taking advan- 
tage of a fresh rising provoked by 
his Deputy, confiscated nearly the 
whole of the six northern counties, 
and granted them out with the 
avowed purpose of forming a pro- 
vince, excluding the old inhabi- 
tants, and introducing the new 
religion. The Ulster settlement of 
1611 may be regarded as the pre- 
lude to the Ulster rebellion of 1641. 
During the great rebellion, some- 
times fighting for the monarchy, 
and more frequently on their own 
account, the despised Hibernians 
proved irrepressible till the arrival 
of Cromwell with an English army, 


1 See Froude’s History, vol. x. c. 24. 
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who (to use Lord Macaulay’s 
words) ‘subjugated Ireland as Ire- 
land had never been subjugated 
during the five centuries of slaugh- 
ter which had elapsed since the 
landing of the first Norman settlers. 
He resolved to put an end to that 
conflict of races and religions which 
had so long distracted the island, 
by rendering the English and Pro- 
testant population decidedly pre- 
dominant. For this end he gave 
the rein to the fierce enthusiasm 
of his followers, smote the idolaters 
with the edge of the sword, so that 
great cities were left without inhabi- 
tants, drove many thousands to the 
Continent, shipped off many thou- 
sands to the West Indies, and sup- 
plied the void thus made by pouring 
in numerous colonists of Saxon 
blood and Calvinistic faith.’ 
Allowing for the characteristic ex- 
aggeration of the brilliant historian 
in speaking of non-existent great 
cities, there can be no doubt that 
Cromwell took the most effective 
means of attaining his end, and 
down to 1689, no change of govern- 
ment made any perceptible diffe- 
rence in the treatment of the sub- 
jugated race. In the first Irish 
Parliament after the Restoration, 
resolutions were passed in both 
Houses to exclude Catholics; they 
were exempted from the general 
pardon and indemnity; and some 
of the severest disqui uifying laws 
directed against! them by Crom- 
well were renewed. The results 
became too sadly manifest during 
their short period of supremacy 
under James II. ‘It is no re- 
proach to the Irish nation, which 
has since furnished its full pro- 
portion of eloquent and accom- 
plished senators, to say that of all 
the Parliaments which have met 
in the British islands, Barebone’s 
parliament not excepted, the as- 
sembly convoked by James was the 
most deficient in all the qualities 
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which a legislature should possess. 
The stern domination of a_ hostile 
class had blighted the faculties of 
the Irish gentleman. He had never 
sat in the House of Commons; he 
had never taken an active part at 
an election; he had never been a 
magistrate ; scarcely ever had he 
been on a grand jury. He had, 
therefore, absolutely no experience 
of public affairs.’? 

Such is the condition to which the 
native owners of the soil had been 
reduced byexclusion and oppression. 
For a brief interval, however, they 
were legally in the ascendant; they 
were in the position which their ad- 
versaries had systematically abused, 
and they abused it as systematically. 
But although they spoke and acted 
in the name of authority, they 
derived no material advantage, no 
accession of physical strength, from 
this circumstance. One of the first 
steps taken by Tyrconnel was to 
disband the army, composed of 
Protestants and ascendancy men, 
and replace it by new levies of 
Celts. When the contest began in 
right earnest, even the spell of 
authority had been broken by the 
abdication of James, and the fac- 
tions confronted each other on equal 
terms as to legality. The superior 
numbers of the native population, 
now thoroughly aroused, proved 
irresistible; they harried and de- 
vastated province after province; 
and after a short struggle, there 
were only two spots in all Ireland 
in which the settlers or colonists 
were able to make head, Enniskillen 
and Londonderry. There they stood 
at bay with a gallantry, a dogged 
determination, and an heroic self- 
reliance in which their descendants 
have good reason to take pride. 
But Londonderry was on the point 
of being reduced by famine, when 
two English merchantmen escorted 
by an English frigate (part of the 
relieving squadron from England) 
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broke the boom, and ‘ there can be 
no doubt,’ says Lord Macaulay, 
‘that, if Londonderry had fallen, the 
whole Irish army would instantly 
have marched in irresistible force 
against the men of Ulster upon 
Lough Erne.’ 

The arrival of Marshal Schom- 
berg, one of the most renowned 
commanders of the age, with 10,000 
English and Dutch troops, was far 
from decisive of the war, although 
Louis refused to aid James with 
troops. For military reasons, which 
military critics thought sound, the 
marshal refused to hazard a battle 
against the native-born Irish army, 
and the glory of conclusively end- 
ing the conflict was reserved for 
William at the Boyne, where the 
hardest fighting fell to the share of 
the Dutch, Danes, and French 
Huguenots. ‘Change kings with 


us,’ said the Irish officers, ‘and we 
will fight the battle over again.’ 
They did not say, ‘Send away your 
foreigners, and leave us to fight it 


out with our old oppressors ;’ to 
whom they felt able and willing to 
give odds, 

During the whole of the next 
century both English and Irish 
legislation was peculiarly directed 
to depress and impoverish the Irish 
Catholics, whilst the Irish Protes- 
tants, besides being favoured in 
every possible way, were trained to 
arms, disciplined, and formed into 
corps or regiments. They alone 
took part in the volunteer move- 
ment of 1780. How happened it 
that the first sparks of the rebellion 
of 1798-1799 were not trodden 
out by the yeomanry, militia, and 
volunteers, to say nothing of the 
regular troops? That rebellion, in 
which the leading Irish Catholics 
remained loyal, lasted beyond a 
year, is computed to have cost the 
lives of 20,000 English soldiers, 
and was not put down till the 
Lord-Lieutenant in person took the 
field at the head of an English 
army. Plowden computes that 
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150,000 men were in arms for its 
suppression. 

A single episode may suffice. 
The only French troops landed 
were about 800 men under General 
Humbert, who was joined by about 
2,000 Irish. With this small force 
he marched 150 miles, held out for 
seventeen days, and did not surren- 
der till he was surrounded by twenty 
times his number. He put com- 
pletely to the rout a body of 6,000 
men, comprising the Galway Volun- 
teers, with the Kilkenny and Long- 
ford Militia, who ran away so fast 
that the affair popularly went by the 
name of the Race of Castlebar. The 
colonels, Lord Ormonde and Lord 
Granard, did all that men could do 
to stop the flight; and the reputa- 
tion of the Irish militia for courage 
was redeemed by the Limerick 
regiment, which made a gallant, 
though ineffectual, stand against 
the French at Colooney. The 
generalship of their commander, 
Colonel Vereker, was not on a par 
with his gallantry.. He took up a 
position in which he could neither 
fight nor retreat except at a disad- 
vantage. His men were posted in 
a hollow, and had to fall back 
through a deep river and over a 
high wall. When, some time after- 
wards, Lord Cornwallis inspected 
the ground, he burst into a loud 
fit of laughter. For this exploit, 
the colonel was made a peer by the 
title of Lord Gort, with the royal 
license to take Colooney for his 
motto. 

With such facts as these star- 
ing us in the face, it is a little 
too much to be told that the Orange 
faction may be safely trusted with 
the defence of Ireland, either against 
foreign invasion or domestic trea- 
son. A mounted troop of them 
would probably ride down double 
or treble their number of Celtish 
Irish armed with scythes and pikes, 
but the united Catholics of Ireland 
would pass over them like an inun- 
dation or a hurricane. 
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* The improvement in the Irish 
Catholics since they have been 
treated with an approximation to- 
wards justice is immense. They 
have acquired wealth and consi- 
deration. They are distinguished 
in the professions and in commerce. 
They hold a large proportion of 
offices, civil and military. A con- 
test between them and the Irish 
Protestants would take place now 
under widely different conditions 
from all former contests, If the 
Irish Protestants could not hold 
their own without English aid in 
1689 or 1798, would they have a 
better chance in 1869? The plain 
matter of fact is that, in their pre- 
sent disposition, they are a positive 
cause of weakness to this country, 
a constant drain on her resources. 
They are constantly reminding us 
of Swift’s fat man in the crowd, 
who was told that there would be 
no pressing, jostling, or quarrelling 
if he would compress his stomach 
within moderate dimensions and 
hold his tongue. It was pertinently 
asked by Mr. Goschen at Guildhall 
why more than 20,000 troops were 
wanted in Ireland and less than 
3,000 in Scotland? Mainly by 
reason of the normal irritation and 
agitation which Protestant bigotry 
and ascendancy have kept up. The 
disestablishment of the Church will 
not put down Fenianism. No one 
says it will; but would Fenianism 
ever have existed without that mode 
of rule of which ascendancy is the 
inspiration and the soul ? 

So much stress has persistently 
been laid on the importance of 
humouring this Irish minority, that 
we have thought it worth while to 
dispose once for all of the argument 
based on their fancied strength. In 
our opinion, they deserve no more 
weight than any other minority 
which must be counted by its votes, 
and Mr. Gladstone may forthwith 
proceed to legislate for Ireland with 
the comforting conviction that he 
has at his back three fifths of her 
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capital, enterprise, and intelligence, 
certainly of her educated classes, as 
well as the immense numerical ma- 
jority of the entire population at his 
back, 

It has been plausibly urged that 
the opinion of the new House of 
Commons should have been brought 
to a constitutional test, instead of 
being inferred from a list of names 
drawn up and ticketed L and C by 
the newspapers. Some disappoint- 
ment has also been felt, especially 
on the part of new members, that 
no opportunity was offered of dis- 
cussing the merits and demerits of 
the outgoing ministry, whose ad- 
ministrative excellence, especially 
as regards foreign affairs, has been 
somewhat too readily admitted or 
assumed. On the other hand, the 
resignation has been praised alter- 
nately as a graceful act of self-sacri- 
fice,—the voluntary surrender of 
possibly three weeks of pay and 
patronage, and as a well timed 
strategical movement, by which 
they escaped an exposure of their 
policy or the humiliating confession 
that they had none. Be this as it 
may, the course actually taken was 
none of Mr. Disraeli’s choosing. It 
was forced upon him by the most 
influential of his colleagues, and it 
has been observed that in his Cir- 
cular he managed to commit them 
quite as much as if they had agreed 
on a Queen’s speech. This docu- 
ment, which certainly was never 
submitted for their joint approval, 
concludes thus : 

‘In thus acting Her Majesty’s 
Government have seen no cause to 
modify those opinions upon which 
they deemed it their duty to found 
their counsel to the Sovereign on 
the question of the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church. 
They remain convinced that the 
proposition of Mr, Gladstone is 
wrong in -principle, probably im- 
practicable in conduct, and, if prac- 
ticable, would be disastrous in its 
effects. 
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‘ While ready at all times to give 
a fair consideration and willing aid 
to any plan for the improvement of 
the Church in Ireland, to the policy 
which they opposed last Session, 
rife, as they believe it to be, with 
many calamities to society and State, 
they will continue in whatever position 
they occupy to offer an uncompro- 
mising resistance.’ 

Sir Stafford Northcote distinctly 
refused to give this pledge; Lord 
Stanley would certainly decline to 
give it; and though a broken pro- 
mise more or less may cost Mr. 
Disraeli nothing, several of his col- 
leagues may deem a profession of 
faith never intended to be kept ‘ too 
good a thing to be wasted,’ as the 
roguish valet said of a lie. Unless 
the national verdict can be revérsed, 
it is quite clear that no party pledged 
against the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church has any well founded 
hope of office until this impractic- 
able measure shall be practically 
carried out in some shape; and as 
the so-called Conservatives do enter- 
tain hopes of a speedy return to 
power, they would naturally prefer 
being left free to deal with the ques- 
tion, as they dealt with reform, with 
exclusive reference to expediency. 

The leading journal, after en- 
larging on the dignified grace of 
the resignation, spoke of it as con- 
stituting both the culminating point 
of one brilliant and most enviable 
career, and the starting point of a 
second which bids fair to eclipse 
the first. We were told in substance 
that, when Mr. Disraeli became 
Prime Minister, he felt like Na- 
poleon putting the crown on his 
own head: the grandest object of 
ambition for a man of his birth 
and beginnings was obtained ; and 
it mattered nothing what political 
Waterloos or St. Helenas were in 
store for him; whilst he would 
resume the duties of Opposition 
leader with unlimited authority, 
and would be able for the first time 
to indulge the full bent of his 
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genius without restraint. ‘He was 
never before so free to direct the 
policy of his party ; nor even when 
he was in office was he more likely 
to influence the action of Parlia- 
ment.’ In a subsequent article it 
was maintained that, crediting him 
as he must be credited with the 
Conservative policy since the be- 
ginning of 1866, he has not only 
deserved well of his party but well 
of his country, and will be handed 
down to posterity as a patriotic and 
public-spirited statesman, as well as 
a first-rate leader of a party. 

Coming from such a quarter this 
estimate of the ex-Premier necessa- 
rily arrests attention and provokes 
comment; although it will hardly 
commend itself to any who are en- 
dowed with a moral sense, who are 
wont to weigh character or conduct 
with some slight reference to prin- 
ciples, or who look to Broad and 
ultimate instead of narrow and tem- 
porary results. 

To begin with the Premiership. 
It was the kind of elevation on 
which, in the whole range of our 
party annals, an English statesman 
had least cause to pride himself. 
Mr. Disraeli was made Premier by 
Lord Derby much as Sancho was 
made governor by the Duke. He 
may boast of having been a Prime 
Minister, as King Theodore of Cor- 
sica might boast of having been a 
king, or Soulouque of Hayti of 
having been an emperor. It was a 
Premiership to swear by, and that 
is all, It was such a Premiership 
as never was seen before, and never 
will be seen again. Lord Derby, a 
minister by sufferance, a minister 
in a minority, names his successor, 
whose provisional tenure of office 
was sure to terminate within the 
year. According to all constitu- 
tional usage, according to all the 
acknowledged rules of the political 
game, it ought to have terminated 
within the month. From the mo- 
ment of the second division on the 
Irish question, office was retained, 
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had 


as it 
false pretences. 


been obtained, upon 
The belief that the 
Liberal majority of sixty-five could 
be converted into a minority by an 
appeal to the country, implies socom- 
plete an ignorance of the country 
that we can hardly suppose it to 
have been honestly entertained at 
any time. At all events, Mr. Dis- 
racli is placed in an awkward di- 
lemma. One of two things: eitherhe 
confidently asserted what he knew 
to be unfounded, or he was grossly 
misinformed and grossly ignorant 
of what he ought to have known. 
The unexpected turn taken by Lan- 
cashire simply adds to the impro- 
bability of his having anticipated 
a more favourable result upon the 
whole. 

The leading journal thinks that 
his brief premiership was enhanced 
by the dignity of his bearing. Was 
his bearing dignitied w} hen he wound 
up an important debate as First 
Minister of the Crown, by a wild 
rhapsodical charge of conspiracy ? 
Were his confused and uwnintel- 
ligible explanations of what passed 
between himself and her Majesty 
touching his proffered resignation 
(which never was proffered) digni- 
fied? Was the Maundy-Thursday 
letter dignified? Or was there a 
shade of dignity, though there may 
have been a touch of humour, in 
his cool assumption at the Mansion 
House that he should occupy the 
same position at the corresponding 
banquet of 1869 ? 

To decide whether he has de- 
served well of his party, we must 
inquire how he found them and how 
he left them. He found them at 
the commencement of the session of 
1866, firm, strong, confident, united, 
and respected, counting little less 
than 300 in their own ranks, with 
an assurance of sympathy and sup- 
port amongst reputed Liberals on 
all questions in which genuine Con- 
servatism was involved. They had 
confessed and repented of the mis- 
take they made in 1859 in initiating 
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a Reform Bill, and when they suc- 
ceeded with Adullamite help in 
displacing the Liberal Government, 
they had the proud satisfaction of 
having triumphed by the assertion 
of their principles. If they had 
adhered to those principles, it is 
very doubtful whether they could 
have been displaced in 1867; and 
if they had been driven back into 
opposition by adhering to them, no 
Reform Bill, or only a moderate 
Reform Bill, could have been passed, 
and the attack on the Irish Church 
must have been indefinitely post- 
poned. 

There are few Conservative can- 
didates who will deny that they 
were placed under serious disad- 
vantage during the election by their 
inability to profess unabated confi- 
dence in their chief; and looking 
at the amount of latent Conserva- 
tism recently revealed, no one can 
help seeing that a good name to 
rally round was the one thing needed 
for their cause. How, then, has 
the party gained by Mr. Disraeli ? 
Why, it has vained in the worst 
manner in which it could have 
gained,—in the manner best fitted 
to destroy the small semblance of 
principle that has not been edu- 
vated away : 

‘If we begin, indeed, by inquiring 
what Mr. Disraeli has done for his 
party, the reply will be incontes- 
tably to his credit. Under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, and in 
the face of a hostile majority in 
Parliament, he actually secured for 
the Conser vativ es two years and a 
half lease of office. He has “blooded 
the hounds” to good purpose in- 
deed. ... He has taught his ge- 
neration that Conservatism may 
still be worth professing for the 
chance of the loaves and fishes to 
which few men are really indifferent. 
Rising young barristers will re- 
member that, taking the last ten 


years together, it has paid as well 
to be a Tory as a Liberal, and in 
all ranks and callings the same 
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comfortable conclusion will attract 
and retain men in the political 
faith which Mr. Disraeli represents. 
In the many explanations of the 
Conservative spirit displayed during 
the elections, it should not be for- 
gotten that Conservatism for two 
years together has been invigorated 
by the pleasure and prizes of power. 
The phenomenon of a Tory Govern- 
ment was, at its first appearance, 
resented as “an anachronism,” but 
Mr. Disraeli taught the world that 
it was nothing short of a reality, 
that its vitality, indeed, was excep- 
tionally strong, and that no Tory 
for the future “need regard himself 
as hopelessly exiled from the sweets 
of office.’ 

The famous (or infamous) Colonel 
Charteris who had gained a hundred 
thousand pounds by the loss of his 
character, declared late in life that 
he would gladly buy it back at that 
sum, because, with ‘his enlarged ex- 
perience, he was sure he could make 
double of it. A similar reflection 
may some time or other be forced 
on the Conservative party; for the 

same game cannot be played over 
again for an avowedly selfish object 
by professed place-hunters, and the 
inevitable effect of government by 
minorities has been brought home 
to the conviction and conscience of 
the most obtuse. It simply benefits 
the holders of office, the dispensers 
and recipients of honours, dignities, 
titles, and emoluments. As regards 
the bulk of the party and their 
future, it is tantamount to cutting 
up the gold-egg-laying goose. 

‘One remark,’ continues Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s eulogist and apologist, ‘it can- 
not be disguised, will be instantly 
suggested ‘by these considerations. 
At: what cost to the principles of his 
party did Mr. Disraeli render his 
party this exemplary service? The 
question is awkward, but it has 
always appeared to us ‘that the true 
answer to it has been unaccountably 
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dissembled. Mr. Disraeli, 
head of the Genastvative 


at the 
party, 


being by pos sition and principle Op- 


did 
bring in a measure of reform more 
Sweeping, and so far apparently 
more Radical, than that which had 
been proposed by his opponents. 
But it was open to him to argue, 
and in his own mind he probably 
did argue, that, if reform was inevit- 
able, a Conservative minister was 
perfectly justified in appropriating 
the work to his own party for the 

sake of giving it if possible a Con- 
servativ e tende mcy.’ 

In his own mind he probably 
argued nothing more than how he 
might secure a year or two of office. 
Judging his Reform Bill by what it 
must inevitably lead to or become, 
we conceive that the future govern- 
ment of the country will be handed 
over to the numerical majority of 
the nation through its instrumenta- 
lity. Is this, from the party point 
of view, a Conservative tendency ? 
As for the Conservative residuum, 
it was never more than a shallow 
delusion and a pretence. If a mea- 
sure of reform was inevitable, a 
Radical. measure was not inevit- 
able: the very Radicals would have 
preferred proceeding by steps: they 
would have taken twenty years to 
reach the low level on which the 
leap in the dark has landed us. 

‘In my mind,’ observed Mr. Os- 
borne in one of those animated 
speeches which frequently suggest 
valuable truths, ‘we are as much 
in the dark as ever as to the future 
working of household suffrage with 
the ratepaying clause. The late 
elections have been no guide what- 
ever as to what the future will be. 
The people have neither realised 
their position nor recognised their 
duties.’ The future to be confronted 
is the working of household suffrage, 
without the ratepaying clause, when 
the nation is thoroughly roused by 


posed to parliamentary reform, 





1 Times, 


Dee. 5. 











some subject that comes more home 
to their passions or prejudices than 
the Irish Church. ‘ Of course,’ con- 
tinues the leading journal, ‘the 
Conservatives would rather have 
kept the constituencies as they 
stood, but when that became im- 
possible, it was sound Conservative 
policy to convert necessity into a 
virtue, to make the best of the case 
as it stood, and to secure a share of 
the political profit while outbidding 
the enemy on his own ground.’ It 
may have been sound Christian doc- 
trine according to the text, ‘ And 
whoever shall compel thee to go a 
mile, go with him twain.’ But this 
is one of the many instances in 
which, unfortunately, secular policy 
differs from Christianity. The Con- 
servatives had better have stopped 
where Mr. Bright wished to stop, 
instead of hurrying him along with 
them farther than he wished to go. 
The sound constitutional doctrine 
is for each party to uphold and 
carry out its own policy, and not to 
attempt to carry out the policy of 
the other without at least honestly 
and in good faith adopting it. 

If the conduct and the respon- 
sibility of parliamentary reform had 
been left to the Reformers, with 
the Conservatives watching and 
controlling them, the nation at 
large, as well as both sections of 
politicians, would have had better 
reason to be satisfied with the re- 
sult. Assuming the Reform Bill 
to be an unqualified good, and that 
it could only be carried by the Con- 
servatives, it does not follow that 
they, with their traditional creed 
unchanged, did right to carry it. 
It is a most mistaken notion that 


1 Life of Lord mae Bentinck, c. xxiv. 
cured for all mankind eternal joy?’ Surely the champion of the Anglican Church might 


have remembered the text: 
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the merit of the doer depends on 
the goodness or necessity of the 
deed, independently of motives and 
circumstances. ‘This is the very 
fallacy of which Mr, Disraeli has 
made so startling a use in his 
memorable vindication of Pontius 
Pilate and Judas Iscariot.' If a 
deed is necessary and predestined 
to be done, better stand aloof and 
leave it to be done by those who 
approve it upon principle, and whose 
hearts are in the work. 

It is a proof of Mr. Disraeli’s 
genius that he has educated an 
influential portion of the press as 
wellas his party. They judge him 
as he would wish to be judged. 
They never apply a moral standard 
to his character or his acts. They 
invariably assume that the end 
justifies the means: He may say 
and do anything with impunity. 
He is the chartered libertine of the 
political world; and in his case 
what is really the strongest con- 
demnation passes current as a 
defence in full. Whenever his 
partisans are pushed hard by ac- 
cumulated instances of calculated 
and interested misrepresentation or 
apostasy, they retort that some one 
else, whom they think as bad as can 
be, is as bad. 

Mr. Gladstone has been assailed 
with equal vehemence, and with 
some show of reason so far as mere 
changes of opinion are concerned. 
But there is this essential dif- 
ference ; his changes are universally 


admitted to be sincere and real. No 
one ever accused him of holding one 
opinion and advocating another. 
They are, moreover, the obvious 
result of reason and reflection, and 






He asks: 


‘Could that be a crime which se- 


‘The Son of Man goeth as it is written of him: but woe 


unto that man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed! it had been good for that man if 


he had never been born’ (Matt. xxiv. 24). 


That a man who deals with sacred subjects 


like Mr. Disraeli, should be accepted as the champion of the clergy, is a scandal which 
it is their bounden duty, and (what is still more to the point) their interest to shake off. 


There is nothing like it in history since the Papal alliance with the Turks. 
heavy item in the accumulating account against them when their turn comes. 


It will be a 
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are commonly accompanied by a 
self-sacrificing act of some sort. 
He can therefore afford to lay bare 
the inmost workings of his heart 
and mind, which he has actually 
just been doing in his curious and 
interesting Chapter of Autobio- 
graphy. We learn from it—what, 
indeed, was well known already to 
all who cared to form a fair estimate 
of his career—that the abandonment 
or modification of his original 
Church and State theory began 
more than twenty years since, and 
led to what was deemed at the 
time his unaccountable resignation 
of office in 1845. We are further 
reminded that from interval to in- 
terval his friends were made aware 
of his growing objections to the 
Trish Church, and that in 1865 he 
was denounced as the most dan- 
gerous enemy of that Church by 
the very speakers and writers who 
now complain that he sprang a 
mine upon them, by a carefully 
concealed train, in 1868. 

This defence was superfluous, for 
his very eagerness and impulsive- 
ness are a conclusive answer to the 
charge ; and these are the qualities 
whicn have produced so much un- 
due irritation on the part of his par- 
liamentary oponents, and exposed 
him to so much hostile criticism 
from a fastidious portion of the 
press. Nothing irritates a certain 
class of minds like earnestness, espe- 
cially that glowing, concentrated, 
all-absorbing earnestness without 
which nothing great ever was or ever 
will be accomplished, or even put 
into a train of being accomplished, by 
one man. We have not the slightest 
doubt that Clarkson always talking 
about the slave-trade, and Howard 
eternally harping upon prisons, 
were voted bores by their pleasant- 
est and most polite contemporaries. 
We have heard wits and scholars, 
who cordially sympathise in their 
hearts with the enterprising gallan- 
try of the traveller and the well- 
timed exertions of his distinguished 
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friend, give utterance toan impatient 
wish that Dr. Livingstone was at 
the bottom of the Red Sea, if they 
could thereby be spared any more 
letters about him from Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison in the Times. What 
wonder then that gentlemen in 
white neckcloths who stroll into 
the House of Commons to while 
away an hour or two, should be 
tired to death of the compound 
householder, although the entire 
scope and tendency of the Reform 
Bill hung upon that ill understood 
nonentity; not inaptly defined to 
a foreign lady of rank as ‘le méle 
de la femme incomprise ?’? Or how 
could the club-loungers be expected 
to enter into the passionate intensity 
of feeling which Mr. Gladstone dis- 
played in the vain contest for a seat 
endeared to him by a host of asso- 
ciations and reminiscences? Yet 
his greatest triumphs in the senate 
have been won by the tenacity of 
purpose with which he labours for 
what he deems a high object,and the 
warmth with which he advocates 
what he thinks just and right. 
Looking to the past, he may occa- 
sionally be found wanting in judg- 
ment or tact; but the past is no 
unerring criterion in such mat- 
ters: qualities spring up and ripen 
with position or circumstances : 
he is more likely to acquire self- 
command with the Premiership, 
than to have his head turned and 
talk rant like his predecessor ; 
and the present is the time of 
all others when his highest gifts 
may be most usefully and effec- 
tively developed. ‘Nor, at such a 
crisis,’ remarks an acute writer, ‘ is 
Mr. Gladstone without some special 
qualifications which may make him 
much more able to lead his party 
effectively than he would be in 
ordinary and more peaceful times. 
He has on more than one occasion 
shown that the moment when he 
can really lead a party is the mo- 
ment when he has a new and defi- 
nite proposal to make, and when he 
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can distance competition and silence 
opposition by the boldness, the in- 
genuity, and the subtlety of the 
proposals he makes, and the reasons 
by which he supports them. He 
carried the French treaty and the 
repeal of the paper duties in spite 
of his own party, and by that as- 
cendancy over the followers of the 
ministry to which he belonged 
which he derived from his thorough 
belief in his own views, and from 
the resolution and audacity with 
which he advocated them. If Mr. 
Gladstone frames a scheme for 
dealing with the Irish Church 
which thoroughly satisfies him, he 
will put it forward with a force, a 
brilliancy; and an ardour that will 
make his party at once proud of 
their leader and willingly subject 
to his mastery. We cannot pre- 
tend to any great confidence in Mr, 
Gladstone’s leadership, but at any 
rate we can conceive that it will 
not be on a great question, and in 
a moment of excitement, that he 
will break down.’! 

‘Humani nihil a me alienum 
puto,’ or ‘A man’s a man for a’ 
that,’ might be Mr. Gladstone’s 
motto, If his eagerness and ardour, 
his fervida vis, his expansive sympa- 
thies with ‘our own flesh and blood,’ 
—with the people in the broadest 
acceptation of the term, have of- 
fended some fastidious critics, they 
have gained him an amount of 
popularity to which no statesman of 
our time has approximated ; for the 
spell of Lord Palmerston’s nameope- 
rated within a more select and much 
more limited circle. Whilst Mr. 
Disraeli’s name was prudently kept 
back, Mr. Gladstone’s was the watch- 
word of almost every Liberal candi- 
date throughout the three kingdoms. 
Among the results were a seat, 
unsolicited, for himself, a seat, un- 
solicited, for his son, and a majority 
of 112 distinctly pledged to his 
support. It was prophesied that 
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he would experience great if not 
insurmountable difficulties in the 
formation of a ministry, owing to 
the conflicting nature and multi- 
plicity of claims. He has expe- 
rienced nothing of the sort, or he 
has managed to smoothe them 
down with a rapidity which does 
honour to his powers of concilia- 
tion, his temper and his tact. 
The fact is, the only claims really 
entitled to consideration by a Ca- 
binet minister are fitness and effi- 
ciency ; these are never superabun- 
dant ; and (with two or three excep- 
tions) room has been found for all 
whom enlightened public opinion 
had recognised and marked out for 
high office. To the accusation that 
he has not made his Cabinet Liberal 
enough, he might reply that it is 
quite as Liberal as the new House of 
Commons; and when he is blamed 
for not enlisting rising talent, or 
new men of promise, he might ex- 
claim like Napoleon when Ney 
sent for fresh troops at Waterloo: 
‘ Oui veut-il que j’en prenne ? veut-il 
que j’en fasse ?’ It was remarked by 
the Pall Mall Gazette that Sir Henry 
Bulwer is the only member of the 
House of Commons who could have 
been appointed to the Foreign Office 
with any semblance of fitness or 
propriety, and Sir Henry Bulwer, 
with all his brilliant ability and 
diplomatic experience, has a long- 
interrupted acquaintance with the 
House of Commons to renew. 

The various shades of rational 
Liberalism are fairly represented in 
the Cabinet, and the Treasury bench 
in both Houses presents an array 
of administrative ability and debat- 
ing power, against which the most 
strenuous efforts of the Opposition 
will prove vain. Surely Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Bright 
may safely defy Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 
Hardy, and Lord John Manners to 
do their worst ; whilst Lord Gran- 


ville, Lord Clarendon, Lord Kim- 


1 Saturday Review, Dec. 5. 
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berley, Lord De Grey, Lord Duf- 
ferin, and the Duke of Argyll, need 
not quail before the chosen band of 
dukes, Lord Malmesbury, or Lord 
Cairns, who has too much of the 
technical lawyer in his composition 
ever to take high rank as an orator 
or statesman. The most formidable 
adversary on the Irish Church ques- 
tion will be Lord Salisbury, but he 
will be fighting with one hand tied 
behind him when he appears as the 
champion of such a cause. Nor do 
we agree with those who, in the 
comparison of forces, make light 
account of the Lord Chancellor. 
Sir Roundell Palmer has all the 
highest qualifications for the wool- 
sack; Sir AlexanderCockburn would 
have brought to it the masculine 
understanding, the deep sense of 
right, and the powers of lucid ex- 
position by which he has elevated 
the bench, along with the impressive 
eloquence by which he is remembered 
in the House of Commons and at 
the bar.! Forced into comparison 
with these two, Lord Hatherley has 
been deprived of his due meed of 
confidence and appreciation; but 
few lawyers of note are more likely 
to command attention on the great 
questions that are about to occupy 
both branches of the legislature. 
The distinctive feature of the new 
Cabinet is Mr. Bright, who from per- 
sonal reasons was unfeignedly reluc- 
tant to take office. His reluctance 
was overcome by a deep sense of 
duty, by the conviction that he had 
norightto shrink from responsibility 
under the circumstances; and whilst 
one party are congratulating them- 
selves on his co-operation, the other 
are trying to make political capital 
of it as committing the new Govern- 
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ment to ultra-radical and danger- 
ously democratic courses. But they 
have cried ‘ Wolf’ too often; and 
it is a little too much to hear a cry 
of ultra-democracy renewed against 
him by the very people who appro- 
priated the most democratic of his 
measures, and passed it in the most 
democratic shape, in the teeth of 
his repeated protests. And is there 
not Mr. Lowe to regulate the balance 
and keep matters straight P—Mr. 
Lowe who, Liberal to the backbone 
on all other questions, is understood 
to retain his declared opinions on 
representative institutions ; who 
would say (as most of us, including 
Mr. Bright, should be disposed to 
say with him) that we have done 
enough in the way of levelling 
down, and that the next best thing 
is to level up—by education. 

It was the remark of George III. 
that when Pitt and Fox differed, one 
of them might be right; but that 
when they agreed, they were sure 
to be both wrong. We can fancy 
an old-fashioned Tory, or even an 
old-fashioned member of Brooks’s, 
applying this remark to Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Lowe, ignorant or for- 
getting that George IL. was re- 
ferring to the agreement of the 
‘mighty chiefs’ on Catholic eman- 
cipation and other questions on 
which they were united by their 
common antagonism to bigotry. 
Looking to the quality and self- 
reliant character of the minds 
brought into communion for the 
conduct of affairs by Mr. Gladstone, 
it may safely be predicated that 
when they do agree on a measure 
or set of measures, they will have 
reason, argument, and sound prin- 
ciple on their side.? 


1 In the debate on Mr. Cardwell’s India motion in 1858, when Lord Cairns first 
established a high reputation as a speaker, it was a general subject of regret on the 
Liberal side, that Sir Alexander Cockburn was not there to answer him. 

2 Mr. Lowe's address to his present constituents, on his first presenting himself as a 
candidate, was the clearest and soundest exposition of rational Liberalism in all its 


branches that we ever remember to have read. 


If it had fallen under the notice of M. 


vost Paradol, that accomplished journalist would have seen small cause to wonder at 
Lowe's being found in a cabinet of Mr. Gladstone’s formation with Mr. Bright, 
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The Disraeli Government were 
wont to take credit for administra- 
tive ability, but they will not stand 
comparison with their successors 
in this respect. ‘Parmi les aveu- 
gles, les borgnes sont rois;’ and 
the bare fact of their putting for- 
ward Lord Stanley as their model 
man shows that they did not shine 
in departmental work. The utmost 
that can be said for him is, that he 
followed, with rather unequal and 
wavering steps, in the track marked 
out for him by Liberal statesmanship. 
Whilst he kept close to the non- 
intervention policy, he did neither 
good nor harm ; but his manner of 
mediation in the Luxemburgh affair 
was far from felicitous, although 
the end was happily attained: his 
hustings utterances on the East- 
ern question have been positively 
mischievous: and there are good 
reasons to suspect that his arrange- 
ments with Mr. Reverdy Johnson 
will end by proving to both sides of 
the Atlantic that jovial, convivial, 
post-prandial diplomacy is a mis- 
take. The seals of the Foreign 
Office have not passed an hour too 
soon into the practised and skilful 
hands of Lord Clarendon. 

There are subjects, besides the 
American claims, that will require 
the greatest caution. There must 
be not the semblance of a leaning 
towards either Prussia or France in 
their contest for continental supre- 
macy. There must be no manifes- 
tation of sympathy, not the slightest, 
with the French Emperor in his 
arbitrary expedients for the salva- 
tion of society, ie. his throne. By 
the many, who have no criterion 
but success, he is still admired, 
much as Mr. Disraeli was admired ; 
but he is similarly distrusted and 
condemned by all who apply a 
moral criterion to his career; and 
the feeling which threw out Lord 
Palmerston’s government in 1858 
is deeply implanted in the minds 
of most high-minded people at this 
hour. The Emperor’s dynasty may 
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or may not be a good thing for 
France or Europe ; but no one who 
has studied French history, or the 
spirit of the French nation, expects 
it to last long beyond his life, if so 
long. Tosay that it is disapproved 
only by those who covet power is 
preposterous. Its origin, and its 
entourage or surroundings, are ine- 
radicable blots. As a mere point of 
expediency, therefore, it would be 
ill-judged in the extreme to commit 
the British nation to Imperialism ; 
and all British ministers who wish 
to stand well with the Liberal party 
had better keep clear of Compiégne 
and Fontainebleau. 

We have not heard a cavil 
against Lord Granville or Mr. 
Goschen in their respective posts. 
Amongst the new men, high hopes 
are entertained of Mr. Childers, wha 
is far from coming unprepared to 
supply the deficiencies, which he 
himself has largely aided to make 
known, of his predecessor ; and we 
are much mistaken if any lack of 
discrimination was implied in the 
immediate and unhesitating selec- 
tion of Mr, Cardwell for the War 
Office. All who sat at the feet of 
the late Sir Robert Peel contracted 
somewhat of his caution and re- 
serve, and Mr. Cardwell was the 
most reverential of his disciples ; 
but caution does not imply lack of 
moral courage or firmness; and no 
man is more unlikely to give way to 
rank or social influence than the 
new Secretary of War. If the War 
Office wants reforming, he will re- 
form it; if Sir Henry Storks is 
right, he will stand by Sir Henry 
Storks; if the Horse Guards are 
wrong, he will over-rule the Horse 
Guards. Public opinion pointed 
to Captain Vivian for the under- 
secretaryship, but if the War-Office 
must be represented in the House 
of Lords, it would be difficult to 
name a better man for the post than 
Lord Northbrook. 

The practical knowledge and 
sound sense of Mr. Bruce will ele- 
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vate the somewhat impaired au- 
thority of the Home Office; and the 
Duke of Argyll will prevent the loss 
of Sir Stafford Northcote from being 
the subject of prolonged lamentation 
at the India Board. Mr. Layard’s 
cultivated taste and knowledge of 
the fine arts give a peculiar fitness 
to his appointment to the Board 
of Works, though his aid may 
be needed in debate when Eastern 
and Italian matters are discussed. 
Mr. Cowper’s temporary exclusion 
from office is, we believe, self-im- 
posed. A seat in the Cabinet, with 
or without office, was pressed on 
Lord Russell, and refused on the 
plea of declining strength. 

Men of sense will estimate an 
office less by its conventional rank 
than by its real importance and the 
opportunities afforded by it. Tried 
by this criterion, the Vice-Presi- 
dency of the Council is one which a 
man of Mr. Forster’s well-founded 
pretensions might creditably accept. 
The same remark applies to the 
place, an under-secretaryship with 
the chief in the Lords, which Mr. 
Monsell, a representative man and 
a very influential one, has not dis- 
dained. The appointments of Mr. 
Grant Duff and Mr. Otway are very 
good, although many think they 
would be better if the occupants 
were to change places: Mr. Otway 
having devoted a good deal of time 
to Indian matters, and Mr. Grant 
Duff being perhaps better conver- 
sant with foreign politics than any 
member of the House, except Mr. 
Kinglake and Sir Henry Bulwer.! 

Allowing all possible honour to 
the Duke of Abercorn as (policy 
apart) the beau ideal of a Lord- 
Lieutenant, and without joining in 
the ery against Lord Mayo, it must 
be admitted on all hands that no- 
thing could possibly be worse than 
the late Premier’s mode of dealing 
with Irish subjects, or his tone in 
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talking of them. The only good he 
did was by precipitating a crisis—by 
bringing all the wisdom, knowledge, 
ingenuity, and intelligence of states- 
men, thinkers, and writers, to bear 
upon Ireland and her wrongs. In 
this state of things the choice of an 
Irish Secretary was of the deepest 
moment, and the reappointment of 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, with a 
seat in the Cabinet, has met with 
decided approval on both sides of 
the Channel. He is not open to the 
reproach of being oneof the eleventh 
hour men. He signed the Declara- 
tion of 1847 in which the Establish- 
ment wastermedabadge of conquest, 
and a leading Irish organ remarks ; 


It is not Mr. Fortescue’s opinion that 
has ripened with time, or Mr. Fortescue’s 
courage that has risen with the occasion. 
His opinions were matured more than 
twenty years ago; his courage has never 
flagged, and his purpose has never been 
turned aside. It is the opinion of the em- 
pire that has ripened; it is the courage of the 
party that has risen, and it isa proud thing, 
after all, for Mr. Fortescue that all the ex- 
perience of the eventful period we have been 
traversing since 1847 has brought the 
greatest intelligences and noblest natures 
in England, followed by the whole power 
of British opinion, to the same platform, 
and no other, which was occupied by Mr. 
Fortescue in his early manhood twenty 
years ago. He.is now enabled to pronounce 
the Church question ‘ripe for decisive set- 
tlement,’ and to announce the arrival of the 
time when ‘the system of Protestant As- 
cendancy, as embodied in the Establishment, 
shall be finally extinguished, 


That he sees the question in its 
true light, and is prepared to grap- 
ple with it, may be collected from 
one of his recent speeches to his 
constituents : 

‘It is a question of vital impor- 
tance to the political life of Ireland. 
To my mind it is not essentially an 
ecclesiastical, much less essentially 
a religious question, Jt is not a 
question of the comparative merits 
of two religions. No question is 
raised whatever as to the compara- 


} We may refer to his A Political Survey, just published, in which a masterly view is 
taken of the condition, prospects, and relations to one another, of all the leading countries. 
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tive truth of the various forms of 
Christianity which coexist in this 
country. No, gentlemen; it is a 
question of political and social jus- 
tice ; it is a question which has its 
roots deep in the history of our 
country—it is a question between 
equality—free and equal citizenship 
on the one hand, and distinction of 
class and caste on the other. Gen- 
tlemen, those who have not studied 
the subject—those who have not 
lived in this country, and do not 
know personally or by tradition: its 
condition in the last few generations, 
can hardly form a conception of 
the extent to which the great ma- 
jority of the Irish people, until a 
very recent period, formed an in- 
ferior caste in their own country. 
We read much of the history of 
Ireland in the last century ; of the 
efforts of Grattan and Flood and 
Charlemont in favour of liberty; 
but we are apt to forget that all 
this political strife, and all these 
struggles, were confined to the mi- 
nority—solely the minority—of the 
Irish people. All the time that 
these questions were being agitated, 
the Protestant colony, as it were, 
in Ireland, was every thing, and the 
great mass of the nation outside was 
nothing. That was the state of 
things which existed, and it is not 
yet entirely at an end. The fact is 
that to many Protestant minds the 
idea of equality seems something 
shocking and startling. Such minds 
have a great deal to learn. Many 
of them still fancy that not to be 
in the ascendant is to be degraded, 
and that not to be dominant is to 
be oppressed.’ 

This is one of the cases in which 
it is impossible to let bygones be 
bygones, or to avoid dwelling on 
wrongs of old standing. Nor can 
the term ‘badge of conquest’ be 
regarded as a mere phrase in this 
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argument. On the contrary it goes 
to the root of the matter, and the 
objects of disestablishment and dis- 
endowment will not be attained— 
indeed can hardly be understood— 
without bearing constantly in mind 
that the revenues, glebes, and 
churches of the Establishment were 
forcibly taken from the Irish Catho- 
lics and bestowed by right of con- 
quest on the Anglicans. Proofs 
abound in Macaulay and Froude, 
but there is no need of reverting to 
history. The bare fact that in Ire- 
land there are four millions and a 
half of Catholics, and little more 
than half a million of Anglicans or 
Protestant Episcopalians—the pro- 
portion being nearly as nine to one 
—is quite decisive on the point; for 
it will hardly be said that what was 
once a majority of Anglicans has 
been reduced to a minority by con- 
version.! 

The sole explanation is that, 
instead of the bulk of the popu- 
lation adopting the new faith as 
in England, it was only the Eng- 
lish of the Pale, the settlers or 
colonists, who did so. The native 
population adhered steadily to the 
old faith, and the new never made 
way amongst them except under 
the escort of the bayonet and the 
drum, 
James II., they resumed by force 
what had been taken by force, but 
the Protestant ascendancy, with its 
material results, was triumphantly 
and definitively restored in 1689. 
The prescriptive ‘title of the Irish 
Church, therefore, is less than two 
hundred years old; and no title 
can be properly termed prescriptive 
which begins by a State donation 
or a parliamentary grant. What 
the State or Parliament has given, 
the State or Parliament can take 
away ; and so long asthe vested in- 
terests of individuals are respected, 





The census of 1861 returns 593,357 as nominally belonging to the Episcopal Church. 
ia proportion of Catholies to Protestants has been almost uniformly on the increase, 


and is greater at the present than at any antecedent period. 
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the principle of property is in no 
part infringed or impaired ; for the 
Church is “not a corporation ; and, 
collectively considered, is in saupable 
of holding property in any shape. 
One way of preserving these in- 
terests in the case before us would 
be simply to enact that no future 
vacancy in any Irish Church pre- 
ferment should be filled up, and 
that all the present holders or in- 
cumbents should be left in full 
possession for their respective lives. 
But this mode of subjecting the 
Kstablishment to a slow process 
of deperition, instead of killing 
it outright, would be approved in 
no quarter. It would not satisfy 
the urgent imperative demand for 
equality ; and it would place the 
Church under the disadvantage of 
not being able to rouse the religious 
ardour of her congregations as they 
might be roused by a simultaneous 
appeal to all of them at once. A 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altoge ther may ber equired to supply 
the void made in the hier archy, the 
discipline, and the ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery, as well as in the funds. 
Disestablishment might be com- 
pleted without touching pecuniary 
or material interests at all, by simply 
severing the connection with the 
State, but disestablishment and dis- 
endowment are only means to an 
end, namely, religious equality, and 
disestablishment by itself would do 
little towards the attainment of 
that end. Let us suppose, therefore, 
following or contained in the Dis- 
establishment Act, an enactment 
that, dating from an early day, the 
entire revenues, lands, advowsons, 
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glebes, and parsonages shall be 
vested in Commissioners, who are 
forthwith to proceed to value the 
life interests and claims, which 
might be satisfied by life pensions, 
or capitalised and paid off at once. 
Life pensions payable out of the fund 
constituted by the Appropriation 
Act or any public fund, might be 
thought to savour of endowment, 
though not logically open to that 
objection, if no duty was attached 
to them, and here the precedent of 
Canada may afford a hint. When 
the Canadian Church was disen- 
dowed, the claimants received the 
value of their interests in gross 
sums. These, we believe, they all 
handed over to a Church Society; 
which guaranteed them their prior 
incomes, and made arrangements 
for the due performance of divine 
service and the wonted duties of 
the clergy.! This being a local 
and peculiar arrangement, we 
merely refer to it by way of illus- 
tration, and we conceive that, if the 
principle of disendowment is to be 
fairly and logically carried out, 
no return in the shape of service 
or duty should be exacted from 
the recipients of the compensa- 
tion, whatever shape it may assume. 
If a due return is exacied, the 
simultaneous appeal to the com- 
munity will be prevented or blunted 
precisely as if the existing incum- 
bencies were permitted to die out. 
We are sorry to see that Mr. 
Gladstone has expressed too hasty 
a judgment on this point. In his 
speech on March 30, he said, ‘I 
apprehend it is quite clear—indeed 
I assume without argument—that 


! ‘The commutation took pli 1ce » under ar ; Act of the ‘Canadian Legislature, 18 Vict., c. 1. 
By section 3 it! could only be carried into effect with the consent of the ‘parties and 


bodies’ severally interested. 


The ‘ bodies’ were held to mean in each case the bishop 


of the diocese, and he refused his consent unless the holder of the life interest consented 
to pay over the principal sum of his commutation to the Church Society, accepting from 
th: it Society a guarantee for the payment of an annuity equal to the original income. 

The Church Soe iety is a voluntary association in each diocese, incorporated as a joint 
stock society by Act of Parliament for the management of the temporalities of the 


Church within the diocese. 


There is nothing in the ‘Act of 18 Viet. rendering compulsory 


on the elergy the continuance of the performance of their clerical duties in return for 
their life annuities, although that performance was virtually required. 
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when you say you will respect vested 
interests, you do not intend to say 
that you will give to the bishop and 
the clergy, for doing nothing, in- 
comes which they now receive under 
an engagement to do something. 
Their duties to their flocks, slight 
as they may be in some cases, one- 
rous in others, would still remain ; 
and those gentlemen would still be 
available, and remain engaged in the 
service of the religious communion 
to which they belong, for their lives, 
even after the disestablishment of 
the Church.’ Engaged, if you like, 
but not legally engaged, or a satis- 
factory settlement will be indefi- 
nitely postponed, and the voluntary 
provision for those who are to come 
after them will be seriously dimi- 
nished. 

The property of the Irish Estab- 
lishment is valued at about sixteen 
millions sterling by the Commis- 
sioners. To complete the commu- 
tation off-hand, a loan of half that 
amount would probably suffice. 
Twenty millions were voted with- 
out hesitation for the abolition of 
slavery. 

In our opinion Irish Anglicans 
must be left to do at once what the 
Irish Catholics, the English and 
Scotch Catholics, the Scotch and 
Colonial Episcopalians, the various 
and numerous Dissenting commu- 
nities in every quarter of the realm, 
and (above all) the Free Kirk of 
Scotland, have done and are doing 
without a murmur: if they want 
spiritual teachers and advisers, or 
if they cannot do without bishops, 
priests and deacons, they must pay 
for them. 

We say, above all, the Free Kirk 
of Scotland, for this strikes us to 
be the most remarkable creation of 
religious enthusiasm recorded in 
modern history. It proves that 
the feeling, impulse, or principle 
that raised cathedrals and founded 
monasteries, has survived the 
middle ages, and is haply too 
deeply planted in the mind and 
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heart of man to be chilled or neu- 
tralised by the materialism of which 
our generation is accused. If the 
Irish Episcopalians have inherited 
a spark of it, if their religion be 
anything better than a cloak for in- 
tolerance and a byword for ascen- 
dancy, they will come forward with 
one accord to reinstate their Estab- 
lishment, or rather to keep it 
intact in its utility, if not in its 
splendour. and its pride. Let us, 
at all events, hear no more of their 
superiority in territorial wealth and 
social standing and importance, or 
of their devotion to the Reformed 
Faith, if they fall below the stan- 
dard of a people with such com- 
paratively limited resources as the 
Scotch. 

Let it farther be observed that 
they start with advantages which 
none of the other self-relying com- 
munities possessed. These advan- 
tages were not over-estimated by Mr. 
Gladstone when he said that, under 
any mode of settlement, nearer two 
thirds than three fifths of the pro- 
perty would practically be left to 
them. We cannot suppose that the 
various holy and dignified reci- 
pients of the compensation money 
will immediately walk off with it, 
leaving the scenes of their pious 
labours, their palaces, deaneries and 
parsonage houses, without casting 
one longing lingering look behind ; 
though we have heard threats of 
emigration to Canada and the Lord 
knows where, when the crowning 
degradation of equality shall be com- 
plete. We should expect honest, 
not to say pious, men would volun- 
teer to do an occasional day’s work 
for their pay, although no legal 
obligation were attached to it; and 
that plenty of all ranks would con- 
sequently be found to continue the 
church services without any ex- 
hausting call on the purses of the 
laity. Is it expecting too much 
from the habitual exponents of the 
virtues of self-denial and self-sa- 
crifice, to imagine that with wealthy 
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prelates setting the example, they 
may help to found a church-sup- 
porting fund with their compensa- 
tion money ? 

The estimated value of the pri- 
vate advowsons (309 in lay pa- 
tronage), also, will flow naturally 
towards this fund; and it is to be 
hoped that some means will be found 
of effecting the required equality 
without selling, or appropriating to 
lay purposes, the parsonages and 
glebes in parishes where a resident 
clergyman is required. There is 
no inequality more obvious than 
that of the house accommodation 
afforded to the priest as compared 
with the parsonages. It might be 
partially removed by supplying 
parsonages for priests wherever 
the Catholics constituted a decided 
majority of the parishioners. But 
here we are met by the dogged de- 
termination of the Nonconformists 
and the Scotch to consent to no 
new endowment of any kind, and 
most especially to no endowment for 
Catholics. On the other hand, the 
Catholics will consider no arrange- 
ment satisfactory that leaves com- 
fortable parsonages to the Protes- 
tant clergy with their own clergy 
unhoused except at the expense 
of their flocks, Although they 
refuse pecuniary provision in the 
way of stipend or salary, they 
would not refuse grants for schools, 
churches, and house accommoda- 
tion; and if their views in this 
respect were frankly met, the work 
of disendowment might proceed 
without any of the harshest con- 
sequences which it will otherwise 
entail. It will be a harsh, though 
inevitable, deduction from the broad 
principle of equality to take away 
glebes and parsonages, or compel 
their repurchase, in parishes where 
a resident clergyman is required. 
It is to be earnestly hoped, there- 
fore, that no narrow bigotry, no 
antipopish prejudice, will be allowed 
to stand in the way of a com- 
promise on such a point. As 
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truly observed by Mr. Fortescue, it 
is essentially a political question 
that we are discussing, and any re- 
ference to the character or tendency 
of Catholicism will simply confuse 
the controversy. One thing is 
clear. The power of the priesthood 
has uniformly increased all over the 
world by enabling them to say that 
they are unfairly treated or op- 
pressed, 

Here, too, it is not only the Ca- 
tholics and the Anglicans that are 
interested. The Irish Presbyterians 
will point to the places of worship, 
house-accommodation, and stipends, 
which they have been driven to 
supply out of their own funds: 
they will ask why a disendowed 
clergy should be better off; or why, 
if the Anglicans are to retain a por- 
tion of the public property, a coun- 
terbalancing equivalent should not 
be conferred on them (the Presby- 
terians) for the better support of 
their ministers. This demand will 
be vastly strengthened, it will be- 
come imperative, if the Regium 
Donum is withdrawn. The claims 
of the Catholics will be similarly 
strengthened by the withdrawal of 
the grant to Maynooth. States- 
men should not be staggered by 
old prejudices or phrases, or be 
restricted by logical deductions. 
If equality is to be literally en- 
forced, not even the cathedrals and 
churches can be left to the Angli- 
cans. All things considered, the 
best plan would be to leave them not 
only the ecclesiastical fabrics where 
they are wanted, but the glebes and 
parsonages, and to employ a portion 
of the appropriation fund in placing 
all the leading denominations of 
Irish religionists as far as possible 
on a par in this respect. It will be 
time enough to talk about the ap- 
plication of the surplus to mere 
secular purposes, when the demands 
of religion, independently of sects, 
have been equitably supplied. 

In almost any conceivable con- 
tingency, the Anglican community, 
















we repeat, will start afresh under 
fairer auspices than any other com- 
munity not founded by the State. 
The founders of the Free Kirk had 
everything to supply: places of wor- 
ship, manses, and provision for their 
ministers, most of whom were sud- 
denly reduced to poverty by separa- 
tion from the Establishment. Mark 
the widely different conditions un- 
der which the Irish Episcopalians 
will be placed face to face with 
the voluntary system. They will 
have churches, they may have 
parsonages, and not one of their 
clergy, from the highest to the 
lowest, will be subjected to any 
pecuniary sacrifice. He will have 
the same income, or the full 
value of his life interest in his 
pocket, and will have ample oppor- 
tunities of pursuing his vocation with 
an addition to his means if he 
chooses to make a bargain with his 
flock, A Protestant landlord in 
Ireland, living amongst Catholics 
and wanting divine service for his 
family, will be no worse off than a 


Catholic landlord in most districts of 


Kngland; and in exact proportion 
to the inconvenience he may ex- 
perience from his insulated position 
will be the unreasonableness of ex- 
pecting that a clergyman shall be 
paid for him. If there are Protes- 
tants enough to require a resident, 
the burthen will be shared amongst 
them and will be light. 

Surrounded as we are by religious 
communities, self-supporting, self- 
relying, and self-governing, we an- 


>? 
ticipate no insurmountable difficulty 


in replacing the present system of 


Church government. If they can 
keep order and enforce discipline 
with the aid of the common law, 
why cannot a branch of the Anglican 
Church do the same ? The Epi- 
scopalians of Scotland, with seven 
bishops and one hundred and fifty 
presbyters, are wholly disconnected 
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Triennial Visitation in the Church of St. 
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from the State. So, we need hardly 
add, are the Episcopalians of the 
New World. If we are not misin- 
formed, the discipline of the Catholic 
Church of Ireland is regulated by 
internal organisation, with little 
more than nominal reference to the 
Pope; and discipline is actually 
more strictly enforced by almost 
all the self-supporting and self- 
governing churches and religious 
communities than under the Ks- 
tablishment. The reason is clear. 
The connection with the State 
necessarily introduces more or less 
of the political element imto the 
composition and organisation of the 
clergy. They are neither selected, 
distributed, nor controlled as they 
would be if that element were 
eliminated. There would then be 
no cures of souls, much less bishop- 
ries or deaneries, conferred or with- 
held from party motives, and the 
result would be seen in increased 
respect and influence. Their social 
status might be safely left to 
courtesy ; and no one who has seen 
how a Catholic Archbishop is re- 
ceived in an English drawing-room, 
will tremble lest the distinguished 
prelates who now adorn the Lrish 
episcopal bench should undergo 
any mortifying diminution of con- 
ventional rank by disestablish- 
ment. 

A conclusive answer to the objec- 
tion that discipline will be weakened 
or the Episcopal Church divided by 
disestablishment, has been given by 
the Bishop of Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, in an admirable charge 
delivered on the 30th June last, and 
recently published.! Here is one 
striking passage : 

If there be any doubt or suspicion on this 
head, ought not all reasonable men to be 
willing to learn from experience; for is 
there any safer or more trustworthy guide ? 
It is now more than eighty years since the 
United States became independent. The 
breach between the mother and the child 


Delivered at his Eighth 
Jolin, June 30, 1868, by 
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took place under manifestations of exceeding 
bitterness towards the Church of England, 
for almost all Churchmen were on the side 
of the king’s government; yet, notwith- 
standing that severance, and the total 
disruption of all connection between the 
two countries, the Episcopal Church has 
grown up, perfectly independent, except 
that she received her episcopacy through 
Scotland and England, that is, from one 
Church unestablished, and from another 
established ; and yet in spite of so many 
circumstances adverse to union, the Church 
of the United States is in closer bonds of 
communion with the Church of England 
than ever. Prelates and presbyters meet 
on equal terms in both countries; our 
general conditions of communion are the 
same; our Prayer Book and Articles, in 
the most important respects, are the same ; 
and all this without one court of law or 
one act of parliament having any influence 
on the matter. 

With this remarkable fact lying at our 
very doors, why should we imagine it 
a work of great difficulty, in a “colony, 
where it is to be hoped that no such 
temporal difficulties will occur again, to 
preserve the spiritual union between the 
mother Church and our own? Or why 
should we imagine that on an appeal to the 
decrees of the Privy Council our whole 
faith and our entire spiritual condition 
depends? It seems to show very little 
reliance in ourselves if we cannot hope to 
be, at least, as loyal to the Prayer Book as 
the republicans of the United States. Mon- 
archy and the decrees of the judicial courts 
have done nothing to retain them in their 
spiritual allegiance. We have, again, a like 
experience on the British territory. All 
the dioceses of Canada, without any ques- 
tion of party, have accepted the situation. 

Supposing it were the design of any one 
or more bishops, or any number of ereys 
to destroy the doctrine of their Church, 
to tyrann) ise over the consciences of any a 
their brethren, could they have inve mted a 
more preposterous plan than to call together 
representatives of all the clergy and laity 
elected annually for this purpose? The 
bishop, who presides over the synod, is but 
one amongst many, and he has no legisla- 
tive power. Even if the clergy were willing 
to forge chains for their own thraldom, the 
laity, who have equal votes, may surely be 
trusted to preserve liberty. But if neither 
clergy nor laity can be trusted, in what a 
helpless state of imbecility and ignorance 
does this yoke of tyranny on the part of the 
bishops suppose clergy and laity to be? 
The whole, however, is a mere illusion, 
contradicted by all the known facts of the 
case, and grounded on the meanest and 
most unworthy suspicion of others, 
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What absurdity can be greater than 
to declare the ‘Establishment neces- 
sary to discipline, when we know 
that its discipline is in the most 
relaxed state, or to uniformity or 
concord when we see the English 
Church torn to pieces by intestine 
quarrels, divided and subdivided 
into sects? As for the connection 
with the State, what, as we formerly 
suggested, are the most glaring of 
its outward and visible signs ‘but 
the regulation of doctrine by Lord 
Westbury, and the appointment of 
bishops and archbishops by Mr. 
Disraeli ? 

Much will depend on the spirit 
in which the Government proposals 
will be met. If the Opposition 
will lend their aid to allay bigotry, 
above all to mitigate the No Popery 
prejudice, a compromise may be 
effected which will soften down the 
harshest features of disendowment; 
but if, ‘educated’ for the purpose, 
they should succeed in exasperating 
the religious antagonism of the two 
extreme parties, they will simply 
aggravate the evil of changes which 
they will prove impotent to avert. 
Their clerical friends will be the 
sufferers. It will be the case of the 
Sibylline books over again. If the 
Irish Episcopalians refuse the first 
offer, they will never get so good a 
one again. 

The Irish Church question will 
be what Reform was—the allotted 
task, perhaps the Sisyphzan labour 
or stumbling block of the ministry, 
or successive ministries, till it is 
settled. Mr. Disraeli would like to 
bring about a division and vacilla- 
tion of the Liberal party such as 
signalised the three last sessions, 
with the view of coming in again 
with a minority and converting it 
in his own peculiar fashion into a 
majority. But, notwithstanding 
the late ‘ blooding,’ and the encou- 
ragement of the leading journal, we 
doubt whether the élite of his shat- 
tered band would stand by him, and 
we should think thatthe half-hearted 
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Liberals received during the election 
a lesson which will prevent them 
from again gathering in the tea-room 
or the Cave. 

The chief purpose of these re- 
marks is to familiarise the public 
mind with what is really meant by 
and involved in disestablishment 
and disendowment. We do not 
pretend to anticipate what the Go- 
vernment scheme, not yet matured 
enough to be submitted for critical 
examination, may turn out. The 
elaboration of the details will be 
the main difficulty, but this ground 
of objection can hardly be made 
available by those who approve the 
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Report of the Irish Church Com- 
mission, nor by any who are not 
prepared to maintain the Irish 
Establishment intact; for the de- 
tails of any modified scheme of re- 
form will be found more difficult to 
settle than those of a complete and 
sweeping one, The Commissioners, 
moreover (as Lord Derby had done 
before them) tacitly surrender 
every leading principle, and almost 
every argument from custom, pre- 
scription, and expediency, on or by 
which so anomalous an institution 
can be plausibly maintained or 
justified, 


DEAN MILMAN.—NOTE. 


In an article on the late Dean of St. Paul’s, in the December number 
of this Magazine, it was said that the Dean had compressed his History 
of Latin Christianity, omitting many interesting details, out of deference 
to the opinions of his publisher. The writer desires to express his regret 
for having made a statement which, correct as he believed it to be, he 
has discovered to be unfounded. No opinion of the kind was ever ex- 
pressed by Mr. Murray, and if the Dean allowed himself to be influenced 
by the advice of any one in such a matter, it was the advice of another 
person. 





